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PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH CLASSIC PAINTING 


By PETER H. BRIEGER 


I 


N ATTEMPTING to define the essential character of the French “‘classic”’ painting 

in the first half of the seventeenth century one has to revise the standard by which 

this painting has been commonly judged. This standard has remained essentially 

the same as that which the seventeenth century established for itself by a study of 
Italian art of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The fact that the art of painting 
was inherited from Italy was felt so intensely that the quality of a painter was judged by 
his Italian prototype and that the development of French painting seemed determined by 
the different prototypes chosen in different periods. The critics have, of course, always 
been conscious that French art, too, had its special characteristics, and Poussin was extolled 
as its greatest exponent. Of the characteristics “‘raison’”’ was considered as the most essen- 
tial—the faculty of sifting, selecting, and arranging. This principle guided the French artists 
and gave their work form and character, regardless of the foreign influences, whether 
antique, Italian, or Flemish, by which they were inspired. But the reasoning was that the 
art of the Italian Renaissance had created the means of modern pictorial representation in 
space and mass, line and color. These means needed only to be adopted and transformed by 
“raison” in order to become the basic principles of French painting. The assumption, how- 
ever, that the conception of space and mass, light and color, has been fundamentally identi- 
cal in Italy and France, is incorrect. It is the object of this article to show that French 
painting of the seventeenth century is based on quite other foundations, which have their 
roots in the French medieval tradition to a much greater extent than is generally sup- 
posed. 

In order to understand the formation of “classic” painting one must bear in mind the 
history of French painting in the preceding centuries. In the fifteenth century the artists 
of Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany were exerting all their powers to create a new mode 
of representation which should present moving figures, seen from a fixed point, in a homo- 
geneous and continuous space. The artists of France meanwhile contented themselves with 
the unsystematic adoption of the formal solutions which the other countries had discovered. 
France, however, made no contribution in solving the artistic problems of the fifteenth 
century. It merely followed the lead of the neighboring countries. 

There is no evidence that the French artists shared with the Italian the interest in 
spatial construction based on perspective, or in the organic structure of the human body 
based on anatomy. In France, even in the sixteenth century, the art of perspective was 
not a subject of passionate discussion. It was regarded as an expedient adopted from 
neighboring countries for the representation of a uniform conception of space. Scholars 
possessed a knowledge of perspective as part of their mathematical training, and painters 
learned it from them and used it as a practical device. 

The first literary treatise on perspective, written in French for painters by Canon Jean 
Pélerin of Toul in 1505, was little more than a collection of woodcuts with a short introduc- 
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tion and hints for practical use. ‘““The essentially French element” (to quote Schlosser)! 
finds its expression not only in the subjects chosen by the writer from his own environ- 
ment, but also “‘in the style and aesthetic feeling.” It lies in the fact that the woodcuts do 
not represent the tactile values, the surface of things and the effects of light and air; they 
merely show a transparent linear projection of the planes. 

The books of Jean Cousin (Livre de perspective, 1560) and of J. A. Du Cerceau (Legons 
de perspective, 1576) are no improvement on the work of Pélerin, though they are richer in 
content and solve more complicated problems. 

In the same superficial way the French artists dealt with the problems of anatomy. 
One must not overlook the fact that whereas a searching preoccupation with the anatomy 
of the human body was an essential] element in the development of Italian art, there was 
no such tradition in France. It is true that even in France a certain knowledge of anatomy 
was regarded as necessary for the artist. But the passionate devotion to the problem of 
muscular mechanics which Leonardo endeavored to solve, found no echo in France, and 
there was nothing in the art of that country to be compared with the lay figures of Pol- 
laiuolo. Rosso Fiorentino may have felt this deficiency when he planned the issue of an 
anatomical sketchbook for Francis 1. But Rosso, with his forms created out of light and 
color, would certainly not have been able in this book, which never saw publication, to 
state the fundamental principles which had been established by generations of artists in 
the Italian schools of painting. In the engraving of the two lay figures, side by side with 
their corresponding skeletons,? the interwoven muscular cords form only a superficial cov- 
ering of the skeleton, without their position seeming to be of necessity bound up with the 
position and motion of the man (Fig. 3). The illustrations of the book by Charles Etienne? 
belonged also to the school of Fontainebleau. But the illustrators of this work, which was 
originally intended for the medical profession, were not content with presenting a clear 
reproduction of the facts established by scientific research. They presented the human body 
in pleasing attitudes with a superficial sketch of the musculature that revealed nothing 
of the inner structure (Fig. 4). Finally in the Libre de Pourtraiture by Jean Cousin (Paris, 
1603) the nude was portrayed only in order to demonstrate the possibilities of foreshortened 
drawing. These facts tend to prove that in France there was no intimate, deeply rooted 
connection between anatomy and the arts. 

This conclusion is furthermore strengthened by the evidence provided by French paint- 
ing during the Renaissance. Till late in the sixteenth century France had only a limited 
output of panel painting but for the most part carried on the medieval tradition of book 
illustration, wall painting, and stained glass windows. The latter offers the strongest indi- 
cations that fundamentally the medieval conceptions of space, mass, light, and color sur- 
vived in France in spite of obvious assimilations to Renaissance standards. 

The sturdy adherence to glass painting throughout the sixteenth century is in itself an 
illuminating fact.‘ It is true that during the fifteenth century and later the glass paintings 
were no longer designed in strict relation to the architectural frame, but showed a purely 
pictorial composition. The glass window became a transparent panel painting which filled 


1. Schlosser, J. v., Die Kunstliteratur, Vienna, 1924, pp. 
227-230. There is no evidence of the immediate influence 
of the canon’s book in France, or of any use being made of 
its illustrations; but a reprint of it in 1635 shows that the 
work was still esteemed in the seventeenth century. 

2. Choulant, Geschichte und Bibliographie der anatomi- 
schen Abbildung nach ihrer Beziehung auf anatomische Wis- 


senschaft und bildende Kunst, Leipzig, 1852, p. 17. 

3. Etienne, Ch., La dissection des parties du corps hu- 
main ..., 3 vols., Paris, 1546. 

4. Michel, Histoire de Part, 1911, IV, p. 788: “Le xvi™ 
siécle est avec le xiii™* Il’époque, ot les peintres francais 
ont le plus produit: dans certaines régions leur activité 
tient du prodige.” 
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the whole opening in the wall and tried to ignore the stone tracery with its disturbing effect 
on the unity of the composition. There is no doubt that the artists wished to achieve simi- 
lar effects on glass and in panel painting, but without realising or minding that, by its 
transparency, glass painting is subject to limitations which it cannot overcome. In the 
first place the network of stone tracery and the lead framing is unfavorable to the repre- 
sentation of depth and the high position of the window above the eye of the observer en- 
tails a considerable elongation of the parts of the drawing to offset the foreshortening. The 
glass painter has further limitations in the representation of bodily plasticity and surface, 
as well as of the air between the figures, however much he may try to represent light and 
shade and to vary the color tones within the limits of the picture. Transparency largely 
neutralises these effects. With the light shining through them the bodies lose their material 
qualities and seem only to retain their outlines. Thus figures behind each other appear to 
be crowded closely above each other and the distance in space is only to be realized by the 
linear elements of the composition, which become visible to the eye in the deep black of 
the lead lines. On the other hand these lead lines, not only surround the figures but inter- 
sect them unnaturally, thus counteracting the organic structure of the body, its muscular 
development, and its plasticity. 

All these details of technique and material, characteristic of glass painting in France in 
the sixteenth century, are to be found in the sacristy window of the Castle chapel of 
Ecouen.' This window (Fig. 5) was certainly painted by an artist of the Mannerist school. 
In spite of the considerable foreshortening of the dividing wall between the doors, the 
architecture of the background appears only as an alternation of light and dark stripes and 
the distribution of the figures in the Temple remains as obscure as their stature and their 
movements. 

This adherence to glass painting in spite of its limitations for the representation of space 
and figures (limitations within which Italian artists would never have been able to solve 
their problems) must be taken as a sign that the French artists were not conscious of them 
as such.® 

The Gothic tradition of representing figures in space, namely as a linear ornament 
against a flat background was not abruptly abandoned in France to give way to Italian 
art which was based upon an entirely different conception of space and the human figure. 
Hence it need not be surprising that the first deep and strong influence on French painting 
was not that of the High Renaissance, but of Italian Mannerism. It was by its affinity to 
the Gothic tradition that the art of Primaticcio and of Rosso Fiorentino made so strong 
an appeal to the French artists. Their ideal of the elongated, almost boneless, figure as 
well as their emphasis on line and surface was in close correspondence to French feeling. 
The Gothic feeling that volume could be combined with weightlessness did not die out in 
France. It was even strengthened by the Mannerist’s influence. The conception of plastic 
bodies as a supple upspringing growth changing from one movement to another without 
effort continued to prevail to the seventeenth century, and it was only the feeling for bodily 











5. Magne, M. L., L’euore des peintres verriers francais, 
Paris, 1885, p. 127, fig. 4. Presented in 1544, wrongly 
ascribed by A. Lenoire to Bernard Palissy. 

6. That they were rather in accordance with national 
sentiment is proven by the fact that in the composition of 
panel pictures of the seventeenth century we shall meet 
with the same characteristics that have been shown to be 
due to transparency. The suggestion of Chenneviéres has 
generally not been accepted by art critics: “Un homme de 


souverain crédit en ces hautes métiéres m’a dit que les 
superbes vitraux de l’église des Andelys offraient de cer- 
taines parties dans leurs compositions, dont il est impossible 
de méconnaitre la trace sur les toiles de Poussin. Voyez- 
vous |’enfant distrait a |’église, dans sa pri¢re ingénue, par 
les figures fires et la ordonnance de ces vieux maitres 
verriers....” (Chenneviéres, P., Recherches sur la vie et 
les ouvrages de quelques peintres provinciaux de I’ ancienne 
France, 1, p. 225). 
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weight that was slightly changed. The mass, however, never comes into conflict with the 
energy that must be exerted in order that it may obey the motive impulse. The limbs 
effortlessly obey the stream of energy flowing into them at the bidding of the impulse in 
the figure in question. This is why Michelangelo’s work was neither appreciated nor imi- 
tated in France, whereas the art of Giambologna exercised a wide influence. 

So far it has been shown that the principles of French art had not been changed until 
the end of the sixteenth century, had, in fact been merely draped in new robes lent from 
Italy. In the first quarter of the seventeenth century there happened to be a new impact 
of Italian upon French art when Simon Vouet returned from Italy in 1627 full of enthusiasm 
for the achievements of the Baroque artists. Vouet’s artistic training, during which he 
studied the best examples of Baroque art in Italy, gave him a closer knowledge of the prob- 
lems of this style than any of his fellowcountrymen. But to regard Vouet as simply an 
eclectic, who in Paris wasted the art he had gained in Italy, would be to underestimate his 
historical importance. His art represents the first attempt to assimilate the Baroque art 
of painting to the French taste. He introduced into France the large-sized panel picture 
filled with architecture on the grand scale and with figures full of movement and emotion. 
Composition and style are those of the Italian Baroque, but transformed in such a way as 
to show that Vouet had remained French in spite of his Italian training and possessed a 
sure instinct for what would please his fellowcountrymen. He used fluted pilasters and large 
columns rising to the height of the picture to increase their stateliness, but they lack the 
plastic modeling and the heaviness of the Italian type. They form clearly and simply the 
linear scaffolding into which the figures are fitted. However clearly the steps (a favorite 
device of his school) or the lines of the foreshortened wall leading into the background show 
the endeavor to represent wide spaces, the figures completely counteract the impression of 
depth. They congregate in a narrow space as near to the front of the picture as possible, 
and in spite of their numbers and their vivacious gestures there remains a great deal of 
emptiness around and above them. In his Presentation in the Temple (Fig. 1), now in the 
Louvre,’ the back wall of the temple seems merely pasted in light stripes between the 
columns of the round building, while the columns themselves appear above the figures 
without any clear indication of their distance. Vouet wishes to represent the figures in their 
relation to space, but it becomes obvious from his paintings that space and figure are 
again differently conceived in spite of the apparent similarities to Italian Baroque art. 
Vouet’s drawings show that the draped medieval figure still persists under the ample folds 
and the greater bulk. The figures never seem to stand or kneel firmly on the ground but to 
bend without bones or joints, and a tender emotion flows irrestistibly through them and 
finds expression in their gently outspread arms, upraised hands, and delicate fingers. In 
this way the Baroque form of pathetic expression is softened. In his regard for tender feel- 
ing, in his sophisticated care for elegant appearance, and in his effort to serve both society 
and religion, Vouet strikes the right note for the age in which the spirit of Francois de Sales 
was still alive in France. 

The assimilation of Italian Baroque art to French taste was carried still further by 
Vouet’s pupils. Of those Laurent de la Hire (1606-1656) stands nearest to him. There is 
no mention of a journey to Italy in the records of La Hire’s life, but it is known that in his 
youth he copied Primaticcio in Fontainebleau. From this point the transition to the school 
of Vouet was not so difficult as might at first appear. La Hire adopted Vouet’s style of 


7. Dimier, L., Histoire de la peinture en France, 1926, I, pl. 6. 
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composition with the boldly foreshortened large buildings and correspondingly arranged 
figures. He also chose the same size of picture though he soon deviated from Vouet’s 
experiments in Baroque composition. The empty space in the picture grew as the number 
of figures was reduced and the aureoles which Vouet had introduced in Paris disappeared. 
As the figures with the langorous attitudes grouped themselves more and more in the plane 
of the picture, the space in which they move became shallower. The colors became more 
and more neutral and thin after La Hire had abandoned the more striking chiaroscuro 
effects of his early period. Thus Vouet’s pupil and closest follower had already revised his 
elements of composition, and this revision was to be carried out even more energetically 
by others. It is beyond the scope of this article to show how this process of assimilation 
can be observed throughout this period whenever a French artist seems to adopt the man- 
ner of an Italian master of the Baroque. The point to be stressed is that neither at the time 
of the Renaissance nor of the Baroque were the principles of artistic conception changed by 
the influence of Italy. 


II 


The emergence of the classical period of French art coincided with the time when the 
French mind was growing conscious of itself and aiming at the establishment of rational 
rules for every sphere of life and culture. The mechanical and instinctive selection and 
assimilation of foreign art forms as practiced by the French Mannerists and Vouet was no 
longer considered to be adequate. Painting becomes governed by a new discipline of per- 
ception, and the conception of space and mass, light and color was clarified in theory as well 
as in the practice of painting. It was at this time that the study of perspective began to be 
pursued in France with increased intensity, with the immediate assistance of the mathe- 
maticians. . 

Girard Desargues (1593-1692) came from Lyons to Paris in 1626, a year earlier than 
Vouet, and soon established relations with Descartes. Desargues himself took a hand in 
the practical application of Descartes’ achievements in geometry, the application of the infi- 
nite and the theory of conic sections. His first book on perspective appeared in 1636 and 
he himself saw its value to the art of painting: “les communs pourront apprendre la per- 
spective en peu de jours et les bons en peu d’heures, comme entr’autre ont fait a Paris 
Mons. Buret, maitre menuisier, M. Bosse, graveur en taille douce, M. de la Hyre, peintre 
. . . qui tous l’ont entendue et sue pratiquer en moins de deux heures, desquels M. Bosse 
et M. de la Hyre et autres qui la mettent chaque jour en execution.” His doctrine is based 
on the principle ‘“‘qu’on doit représenter les choses non telles que |’ceil les voit ou croit les 
voir, mais telles qu’elles sont par rapport les unes aux autres dans la réalité, telles que 
les lois de la perspective les impostent a notre raison.”” The advantages of his method are 
that he not only gives precise indications of the geometrical position of the objects to be 
represented and of their contour but also of the arrangement of light and shade and of color 
tones.® 

The quotations from Desargues testify to the influence of his theory on the art of paint- 
ing. We shall find evidence of it again in the compositions of Le Sueur and Bosse and it 
will become quite clear that the achievements of geometry not only run parallel with the 


8. Ibid., pl. 25, St Peter Healing the Sick with His scheinungswerte aus. Sie ersetzen sie durch eine mathe- 
Shadow (Louvre). matische Konstruction, deren Gesetze die bildliche Dar- 
9. Heuck, E., Die Farbe in der franzisischen Kunsttheorie stellung der Luft- und Farbenperspective regeln. Die 
des 17ten Fahrhunderts, 1929, p. 15; ““Desargues und Bosse Unabhangichkeit des Malers von dem Natureindruck gilt 


schalten die Imitation der Natur und ihre farbigen Er- als besonderer Vorzug des Systems.” 
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classical style as analogous phenomena but that the ideas of the mathematicians are also 
those of the artists. 

Bosse takes infinite pains to popularize the theories of Desargues and to illustrate them 
with engravings.!° The interest in these questions was not confined to artistic circles but 
passed to the connoisseurs. Father Niceron’s Perspective Curieuse (1638) appealed to the 
latter and even Bosse did not leave them out of account. According to Bosse the processes 
in perspective are more or less faulty practices, which owing to their lack of system are dif- 
ficult to learn and which moreover leave too much freedom to the subjective impression. 
Desargues’ method on the other hand has the advantage of being easily grasped, and has 
absolute validity, so that its rules serve as a necessary groundwork of the artist’s achieve- 
ment. “‘Et que tout ce qu’on fait selon les régles de la perspective est assurément bien: et 
que tout ce qui est fait hors et contre ces régles est nécessairement mal.” Bosse therefore 
demands that the whole composition of a picture should be governed by rules and be capa- 
ble of exact measurement: ““Combien du long ou du large, de haut ou de bas, il y a d’un 
tel endroit 4 un autre de son ouvrage, de quelle grandeur une telle partie en est, sur quoi 
pose et de combien est éloignée et esseulée une figure qu’il aura faite derriére, au dessus ou 
au dessous d’une autre et semblables choses.”"” To justify himself and to aid the spectator 
the artist should even be allowed to give the measure of the perspective design in a corner 
of the picture.” 

These laws of perspective are based on the idea that the picture is a sector of the infinite 
homogeneous space in which bodies move as seen by a spectator from outside the picture." 
Their adoption was accompanied by a clearer idea of space, at which France had not 
arrived in the sixteenth century either in painting or in architecture. In this connection it 
must be remembered that church building in France in the sixteenth century adhered to 
the Gothic idea in plan as well as in construction, so that the transition to the Renaissance 
style was first shown in the adoption of decorative detail. At St.-Eustache in Paris was for 
once carried out the experiment of substituting a Renaissance form for each part of the 
Gothic organization of space (Fig. 9). The Gothic system of lines leading upwards and to- 
wards the choir was broken up, disguised by the pilasters, shafts, and triforia, and by the 
divisions of the tracery. While each architectonic member became a real plastic form 
it was, on the other hand, not joined with the others in a tectonic sense. It remained 
subordinated to the structure of the wall, the different parts of the space did not appear 
to be added together as in the Italian Renaissance. The change which became operative in 
long-nave buildings of the seventeenth century (St.-Roch and St.-Sulpice) consisted not 
only in the rejection of Gothic forms and in the transition to post and beam architecture; 
the geometrical clarity of the spatial conception was the essential factor (Fig. 10). The 
interior was now in its geometrical dimensions a clearly defined space bounded by walls 
and vaulting and divided by the piers and walls of the side chapels. French architecture 
did not go through that phase of Italian Renaissance architecture which presented the 


10. Bosse, A. Maniére universelle de M. Desargues pour 
pratiquer la perspective par petit pied comme le géometral, 
Paris, 1647. 

11. Lbid., p. 21. 

12. Ibid., p. 40. 

13. Ibid., p. 41. 

14. Burmester, L. E. H., Die geschichtliche Entwickelung 
der Perspective in Beil. z. Allg. Zig., Munich, 1906. “‘Des- 
argues ersetzte den 1800 Jahre unantastbar gebliebenen 
euklidischen Sehstrahlenkegel, der von den Grenzen der 
Ubersehbarkeit des menschlichen Auges umschlossen war, 


durch das geometrische Strahlenbiindel, dessen Strahlen 
durch ein Projektionszentrum, welches den Gesichtspunkt 
vertritt, nach allen Richtungen im Raume zugehen. In- 
folgedessen wurde nicht nur das vom menschlichen Auge 
itibersehbare Raumgebiet, sondern der ganze unendliche 
Raum, der vor und hinter dem Beschauer liegt, auf eine 
Ebene perspectivisch abgebildet. Damit waren alle 
perspectivischen Schranken gefallen, alle Fesseln konstruk- 
tiver Bestimmungen gesprengt, und so wurde durch diese 
Erweiterung die malerische Perspective zur Zentralprojek- 
tion erweitert.” 
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space as the sum total of smaller space cells. But “the unifying feeling for space of the 
early Baroque churches in Italy was easily able to find affinity with the Gothic long-nave 
building.’ On the other hand efforts were made sharply to define the single elements of 
space and of the walls, as the ground plan of St.-Roch clearly shows in its division into aisles, 
transept, and side chapels. 

But though interior and mass of walls were now conceived materially in France as 
parts of a space continuum, the idea of space remained fundamentally different from that 
of Italy, in so far as space in Italy was regarded as allied with mass. In Italy space and 
walls were regarded as acting and reacting on each other. When once the equilibrium of 
forces was suspended which, at the height of the Renaissance had existed between them, 
the plastically formed part of the wall began to have its effect on the space and formed it 
by forcing itself into it. Only when space itself is conceived as mass in movement can it 
“penetrate” into the wall, “form bays in it, flow round” the pillars, in short be regarded as 
acting dynamically. 

In the French conception space is unsubstantial and therefore not dynamic. It is like a 
geometrical form that is clearly defined in its measurements by lines and planes. In St.- 
Sulpice the nave is enclosed between the walls, the parts of which do not stand out in strong 
relief and can be separated from it in plain sections. The contours of the pilasters, archi- 
traves, windows, and vaulting provide an easily perceptible linear system which allows an 
easy survey of the space dimensions. The lines of the entablature, together with the apex 
of the vaulting, which is continued beyond the intersection of the nave and the transepts, 
provide a guide for the eye of the observer, who thereby can “read off” the space distances 
helped by the light which is shed through large, unconcealed windows. Light and darkness 
follow each other alternately without creating the impression of opposing forces or of forces 
striving to unite. Church interiors represented by Le Sueur or by Abraham Bosse reveal 
the same interpretation of space in pictorial architecture as in actual buildings. 

In the construction of his pictorial space Le Sueur avoids every irrationally undulating 
line, even curves are used sparingly. In general, architectural details and pieces of furniture 
are cubes of the simplest form which are set squarely against each other to cut off a clearly 
defined area from the general space. Le Sueur lacked immmediate knowledge of ancient 
buildings and was familiar with classical architecture only from prints or from contempo- 
rary buildings in his native city. He reduced the classical forms to their simplest elements 
with monotonous effect, arranging them at right angles to each other: wall-joints and nar- 
row uncrossetted cornices, slender fluted columns and pilasters divide the walls according 
to a clearly arranged system, while windows and doors are cut plainly out of the wall. If 
it might be said of the French architects of this period that “‘there hardly existed any func- 
tional relationship to columns and supporting elements” and that the characteristic feature 
of their buildings “‘lies only in the simplicity and purity of visual clarity and mental per- 
ceptibility’’® then this is all the more clear for Le Sueur’s architectural “‘properties.”’ In 
accordance with the tendency of his time to represent in the picture the sector cut off from 
infinite space, Le Sueur for the most part delineates his interior only with floor and with 
back wall (running parallel to the plane of the picture) seldom with ceiling, his purpose 
being to prevent any discordance or tension between the pictorial architecture and the 
frame, so as to cause the enclosed architecture to appear to force itself out of its limits. 
For the missing parts of the architecture can always be mentally reconstructed from the 


15. Translation from Brinckmann, A. E., Baukunst des 16. Ibid., pe. 202. 
17. u. 18. Jahrhunderts, 1918, I, p. 189. 
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clearly defined parts of the picture. In his early period he took special pains, as Vouet did, 
to make the depth visible to the eye by using a slanting wall on one side so that its defining 
lines run with absolute accuracy to the vanishing point. But at the same time he always 
takes care that this direction is cut off in the rear by the back wall, and the stage of the 
picture therefore remains shallow. In his pictures Vouet had already begun to conceive 
the relationship between figures and architectural space differently from his Italian proto- 
types. Le Sueur went a step further in this direction: with him a comprehensive survey of 
the space is to a great extent gained by its emptiness. It is not only that between the 
individual figures there are gaps which allow the eye to travel backwards, but the plane of 
the picture is filled with figures only to two-thirds of its height. Figures appear small and 
isolated in wide spaces. 

Poussin, too, treated his architectural details in the same way, though he had the build- 
ings of Rome daily before his eyes. The alteration which he made in the copy of the 
Aldobrandini Wedding (Rome, Gal. Doria)" attributed to him by Sandrart proves that 
Poussin possessed a feeling for space different from that of his antique prototypes. With 
the addition of a narrow floor and a wider sky-canopy he sets the scene in a continuous space 
and connects the originally isolated groups of figures in such a way that they arrange 
themselves in an undulating line, the highest points of which come to rest on the edges of 
the properties which thus serve to indicate the distance. 

Of all the pupils of Carracci, and indeed of all the Baroque artists of Italy, Domenichino 
must be regarded as being most akin to the French in feeling. The lucid simplicity of his 
fresco of the Martyrdom of St. Andrew, in S. Gregorio Magno in Rome (Fig. 2) served 
Poussin as a model, as it did also Le Sueur in his later composition for St. Gervais and St. 
Protais before the Judge (Louvre). In his Triumphal Procession of David (Dulwich) 
Poussin came so near to his model that it is difficult to establish any difference in the con- 
ception of space (Fig. 6). It lies however in the above-mentioned contrasts between the 
space formed by plastic masses and that formed by a geometrical system of lines. The 
temple in Domenichino’s picture thrusts itself into the space, as its front is at right angles 
to the picture, while the building itself has been pushed much further into the background 
than Poussin’s, which ran parallel with the front of the picture. The pillars, which in the 
model are massive columns encircled by the figures, become mere stripes in Poussin’s pic- 
ture, and in place of the solid masses of temple and castle in the background Poussin is 
content with a vista through a half-concealed arch. 

Though the development of Roman Baroque architecture took place almost entirely 
within Poussin’s lifetime, a building still meant for him an artificial plane-bounded cube 
with no suggestion of dynamic energy. He avoided crossettes just as carefully as French 
architects, and even a rotunda such as one often sees in Domenichino’s work appears only 
once in the background of a landscape, where it has already lost its space-creating power. 
As a rule he too designs his objects by means of joints, smoothly cut openings and running 
moldings, though his cubes appear to be of heavier material than the light architecture of 
Le Sueur, as he provides a stronger constrast between light and dark planes. The conform- 
ity of his work with that of Parisian architecture, in spite of his long absence from the city, 
is surprising, and it is even more surprising that before his return to Paris in 1641 his 
French feeling for space is shown to be strengthened, when he painted for Cassiano del 
Pozzo the sequence of the Seven Sacraments, which in its simplicity of spacing is only to 


17. Grautoff, O., N. Poussin, Sein Leben und Werk, 1914, Il, p. 7. 
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a slight degree surpassed by the second sequence painted for Chantelou. One detail how- 
ever shows how little his artistic perception, though enriched and clarified, had changed in 
Italy: Poussin shows a preference for tile patterns of floors both in interiors and open places, 
a practice which he had adopted quite early from Raphael as well as from Domenichino. 
But while in Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the white stripes enclose the 
dark squares between them and seem to push backwards, with Poussin the light stripes 
tend rather to broaden, till finally the effect of the chessboard pattern is attained, in which 
the joints are part of a linear structure which is then completed by the divisions of the back 
wall. In the Last Supper of the Chantelou sequence (Bridgewater House)'* the four 
pilasters do not seem to be supports firmly planted on the ground, but the middle ones 
seem to be suspended over the cloth which is outspread like a membrane between the two 
foremost. Even when one takes into consideration that in its original state before it became 
so darkened, the background was clearly visible, the wall does not present the effect of an 
impenetrable partition against the open space but is like the darkness in the door openings, 
unsubstantial and “diaphanous,” its thickness never making itself apparent. It needs only 
a comparison of the niches and the pillar construction in the Blinding of the Sorcerer Elymas 
in Raphael’s tapestries and the composition of the Judgment of Solomon to perceive the 
instability of the spatial partition behind Solomon’s throne. Moreover since the space 
remains unenclosed at the sides and no figures rise like pillars at the sides of the picture, 
but, above all, since an empty space is left in front—a feature which is not be to found in 
Italian Renaissance and Baroque art—the connection of the three-dimensional picture 
space with indefinite space is preserved in spite of the seeming likeness to Renaissance 
compositions. 

The apparent tectonics and symmetry of the design should not deceive us. Accustomed 
as we are to the architectural construction of the paintings of the Italian Renaissance, we 
are inclined to interpret a composition with emphasis on the horizontal and vertical lines 
—the elemental directions, so to speak—in tectonic terms, whereas these are used by Pous- 
sin merely to provide coordinate axes. By an almost imperceptible shifting of the viewpoint, 
the severe symmetry which the architecture of the picture seems to emphasize is replaced 
by an unstable equilibrium (the left of Solomon’s throne is nearer the edge of the picture 
than the right one), which is then still further differentiated by the arrangement of the 
figures. In this way the space does not appear to the observer as a firmly built up tectonic 
structure. In its quality of a rectangular net, it rather offers itself to the eye as the geomet- 
ric law that rules the universe. 

With the elucidation of the rules of perspective and the conception of space in the clas- 
sical period France combined the study of the human body and its proportions. It has 
been pointed out that in France there was no intimate, deeply-rooted connection between 
anatomy and the plastic arts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It was in Italy that 
the new study of human anatomy had its origin, no longer based upon the teachings of 
Galen, but on anatomical observation. 

But when science in France started to concern itself with the structure of the human 
body, it looked at it from the physiological rather than from the anatomical point of view. 
In La description du corps humain et de toutes ses fonctions (1648)'* Descartes bases his theory 
on a knowledge of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. To him the network 
of nerves and veins that traverse the “machine” of the body, acting as conductors, is more 


18. Ibid., p. 122. 19. Oeuore de Descartes, pub. by Ch. Adam P. Tannery, 
XI, 1909. 
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important for the knowledge of the movement of the limbs than the knowledge of the bones, 
muscles, and tendons.”° 

The blood that rises from the heart to the brain generates in the brain center the “‘esprits 
animaux.” They are already mentioned casually by Leonardo and appear again in the 
works of Cardano and Vesal, but by Descartes they are declared to be the real stimulus 
of every bodily movement. The “esprits animaux,” conducted by the network of veins, 
flow easily into the limbs which are about to be moved. They cause the muscle to swell, 
like a tube that has been filled, and thus they lead to the movement of the limb. They per- 
form this function without effort in their course, which is hindered only by the valves, 
whose resistance they easily overcome. It is true that in Descartes’ exposition the signifi- 
cance of the muscles and tendons is not overlooked, but the sensation caused by the swelling 
of an expansible container filled with liquid arises from a bodily feeling quite different 
from that of lever action and of the stretching or relaxing of the muscles, as explained by 
Leonardo. Leonardo thinks of the body as composed of separate, clearly individual parts, 
arranged in a sort of hierarchy, and yet spontaneous in their action.” Descartes sees the 
body as a mechanical automaton dependent in all its parts on the brain.” 

Although there is no literary evidence extant of a direct influence of Descartes’ theories 
upon the artists of his generation, in their works one can recognize the same conception 
of the human body.” Furthermore Descartes’ doctrine of movement and the presentation 
of movement in contemporary art seem to spring from one and the same source. 

We have to remember that it was only in the age of Descartes that France began to 
take an interest in the problems of mechanics,™ whereas from Leonardo’s time to Galileo 
there had been a steady advance in this field in Italy. In the Italy of the Renaissance 
science proceeded from a new consciousness of movement as an intensive physical fact 
based on muscular sensation. Just as Leonardo and his contemporaries in art treated the 





20. It might be objected here that the knowledge which 
Italy had acquired from the time of Leonardo onwards, 
after decades of laborious research, should have served as 
an obvious basis for further study, if there were any sign 
at all of interest in anatomical problems among artists or 
scholars. 

21. Leonardo, Anatomia: “I nervi coi loro muscoli ser- 
vono alle corde come i soldati ai condottieri, e le corde 
servano al senso commune, come i condottieri al capitano, 
e il senso commune serve all’aiiima, come il capitano serve 
al suo signore. . . . Adunque la giuntura delli ossi obbedisce 
al nervo, e il nervo al muscolo, e il muscolo alla corda, e la 
corda al senso commune, e il senso commune é sedia dell’- 
anima, e la memoria é sua ammunizione e la sua impres- 
siva e sua referendaria....” 

22. Descartes, op. cit., XI, p. 130; “Or 4 mesure que ces 
esprits entrent ainsi dans les concavités du cerveau ils 
passent de 1a dans les pores de la substance et de ces pores 
dans les nerfs; ou selon qu’ils entrent ou mesmes seulement 
qui tendent a entrer plus ou moins dans les uns que dans 
les autres, ils ont la force de changer la figure des muscules 
en qui ses nerfs sont enserrés et par ce moyen de faire 
mouvoir tous les membres. Ainsi que vous pouvez avoir 
vu dans les grottes et les fontaines qui sont aux jardins de 
nos rois, que la seule force dont |’eau se meut en sortant 
de la source, est suffisante pour y mouvoir diverses ma- 
chines et mesmes pour les y faire jouer de quelques instru- 
ments our prononcer quelques paroles selon les diverses 
dispositions des tuyaux qui la conduisent.”’ 

23. Jouin, H., Conférences de [ Académie Royale, Paris, 
1883, pp. 24 f.: It was only in the second half of the cen- 
tury that the artists of the French Academy expressed 





their indebtedness to Descartes. In the “Conférences’’ of 
the Academy the doctrine of the “esprit animaux’”’ and of 
the muscular expansion dependent upon them was referred 
to again and again in the speeches of Bourdon, Mignard, 
Lebrun, and Testelin and at the greatest length in the 
discourse of Gerard van Opstals on the “Laocoon”’ held in 
1667, in which motion and expression are deduced from it 
down to the smallest detail: “Ainsi par les bras et par les 
jambes de cette figure il paroit qu’elle se défend des deux 
serpents et qu’en les serrant de ses mains elle tache a s’en 
délivrer. Mais comme ces efforts sont inutiles a l’Ame qui 
est saisie de tristesse et de désespoir, impriment d’autres 
marques que le visage. Et pas ce que c’est dans le cerveau 
que les esprits se remuent davantage par leur divers mouve- 
ments que leur donne cette glande, qui est selon |’opinion 
de quelques philosophes le siége de l’4me, et qui les fait 
agir sur les nerfs en autant de maniéres qu’elles ressent 
des passions différentes, on voit que les parties du visage 
étant fort proche du cerveau, elle recgoivent de plus 
promptes changements. Car ces esprits émus et échauffes 
passent aussitét des nerfs aux muscles et en les remplissant 
extraordinairement les enflent davantage et les font rac- 
courcir ce qui fait que le nez, la bouche et les sourcils se 
retirent et les yeux offensés de l’objet qu’ils voient s’élévent 
en haut et se détournent....” 

24. Duhem, P. H. H. Origine de la statique, Paris, 1905-6, 
I, p. 290: “A la fin du seiziéme siécle et au début du 17. sc. 
l’étude de la statique florit aux Pays-Bas avec Stevens et 
en Italie avec Galilei, mais les premiéres tiers du 17. sc. 
s’écoulent avant qu’aucun éscrit important touchant cette 
branche de la science ait été imprimé en langue fran- 
¢aise.”’ 
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body as moving spontaneously, in contrast to the medieval idea of a body moved by ex- 
traneous forces, they regarded movement not only as an external change of position per- 
ceived by the eye, but as the result of a force working within the body and differentiating 
it from the body at rest. It was upon this new conception of movement as an “intensive 
reality””> that Galileo founded his study of dynamics. 

Galileo’s processes of thought were known to Descartes, but the latter lacked the feeling 
for the intensity of inner forces which interact and create movement as a result of a dy- 
namic process. The corpuscles of Descartes, of which all matter is composed, are endowed 
with movement since the beginning of the world, and by this movement only are all phe- 
nomena to be explained. 

The state of rest merely presents a check which can be removed without effort and the 
weight of the body is ascertained from the lower degree of movement in its component 
particles. Bodies composed of the lighter, that is the quicker particles, rise from the ground 
more quickly and force the slower, that is the heavier bodies back. The fundamental 
conception of dynamics remained a closed book to Descartes; motion being comprehended 
by him only as the transference of a body from the neighborhood of bodies that are either 
static or are moving themselves more slowly or in another direction, and the fact of their 
motion can only be judged by their relation to contiguous bodies. 

Descartes’ conception of the human organism and its motion finds its closest analogy 
in the figure drawing of Le Sueur and Poussin. In spite of the above mentioned efforts of 
Vouet to introduce the ample figures of the Italian seicento into France, the painters of the 
classical period followed generally a different ideal. 

The figures in Le Sueur’s paintings are generally more finely and delicately built and 
more subdued in their gestures. His drawings in which he shows himself more concerned 
with the draped than with the nude figure, reveal how unfamiliar this descendant of an 
old family of craftsmen was with the organic structure of the human body. For both the 
modeling of the body and the articulation of the limbs are of weak, faulty draughtsmanship, 
as frequent with him as with Vouet. Much has been made of the deep reverence Le Sueur 
displayed for Raphael. Although it is scarcely possible that Le Sueur ever saw an original 
work of Raphael, yet even in reproduction the art of the great master must have impressed 
him as the revelation of a new type of humanity. But whenever he borrowed figures from 
Raphael they became transformed in a characteristic manner. As he lacked a sense for the 
tectonic structure of the human body as well as for the functional difference of the limbs, 
the moving figures after Raphael lose the intensity of bodily action and appear fixed in a 
pose. It is the contour which gliding upwards along the figures in gentle curves accom- 
panied by the rising folds of the drapery creates the impression of movement, not the swell- 
ing muscles and strong bones. The importance of “‘dessin’”’ which is so repeatedly empha- 
sized in the French theory of the seventeenth century is one of visual direction and of a 
vehicle for suggestion of movement and is thus essentially different from the “disegno” 
of the Italian cinguecento. 

Le Sueur’s peculiar manner of representing moving figures becomes even more evident 
by a comparison with Italian Baroque paintings. His late work, the Mass of St. Martin 
(Fig. 8), painted for the Abbey of Marmoutiers and now in the Louvre” is in its conception 
surprisingly akin to Andrea Sacchi’s St. Gregory’s Miracle of the Holy Host (Fig. 7).?? 


25. Lassvitz, K., Geschichte der Atomistik vom Mittelalter 27. Voss, H., Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1925. 
bis Newton, Hamburg, 1890. Pp. 235. 
26. Dimier, op. cit., II, pl. XXII. 
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The powerful Roman figures of Sacchi react to the miracle as though they had received a 
shock which impels their bodies from their original position. St. Gregory is standing before 
the altar and turns upon the axis of his own body until his glance meets that of the wor- 
shiper in the foreground on the left. The server bends back and the representative of the 
community is not only bent back but turned round. Now it might be supposed that such 
a vehement reaction to a miracle was something foreign to Le Sueur’s temperament and 
religious faith, so that he was content with showing the calm gaze of the priest behind 
St. Martin at the fiery globe and the hands of the kneeling woman upstretched in wonder- 
ment, while not one of the other worshipers seems to be diverted from close attention to 
the service. But the striking differences in direction which Sacchi illustrates in his figures 
are entirely foreign to Le Sueur’s treatment of the human form. The astonished woman in 
his picture leans slightly backwards, but her legs, arms and head maintain the same direc- 
tion towards the altar. This contrast may also be seen, though not in so striking a fashion, 
in other paintings: the Meeting of Solomon with the Queen of Sheba (Chatsworth) is car- 
ried out with the same regard to solemnity as the Homage Paid to Ahasuerus by Esther, 
by Cavallino (Florence, Uffizi),?* and yet, with some slight variations, quite different 
effects are produced, even when one ignores the treatment of space and light and concen- 
trates only on the chief figures. Cavallino’s Esther, bowing as she advances, rests her weight 
on the right leg and turns towards the king with a strain on the muscles of her neck. The 
king’s throne is foreshortened in direction so that the directions of Esther’s forward move- 
ment and glance are not the same. In the same way the king has to bend towards her with 
a corresponding turn, so that the picture is a rich display of different directions of move- 
ment in space; whereas Le Sueur’s royal pair meet each other, as it were, in one stroke, by 
the shortest path, not one limb diverging from the general direction. For the Queen of 
Sheba’s right hand is not thrust forward but keeps to the same axis and is parallel to the 
axis of movement—as are the arms of Solomon—and has only a slightly retarding effect. 

Even when Le Sueur really represents strong emotional feeling transformed into bodily 
movement, he does not allow the bodies to be tossed to and fro and the limbs to move in 
all directions in space. Each of the monks crowded round the bier in the Death of St. 
Bruno (Louvre)** displays by his bearing a special shade of grief. The movement of each 
is as undifferentiated as the emotion, and the limbs obey the impulse of the emotion in the 
most direct way. 

This form of representing movement had a double foundation, the first one being the 
feeling for “‘gracefulness” which is one of the main qualities of French art, and is also de- 
manded by the aesthetic theory of the seventeenth century. The second is the feeling for 
line. Grace is the attribute of a movement when it is made without conflicting with the 
weight of the body and displayed in a harmonious flow of line. 

In order to represent graceful movement the artists did not need an exact knowledge 
of the parts of the human body in relation to their function in the bodily organism as a 
whole. Under the impression of antique sculpture Poussin made great efforts to model 
plastically and to articulate the joints. But he was not interested in portraying the play 
of muscles under the overstretched skin. In spite of his criticism of Leonardo’s Treatise on 
Painting he furnished illustrative drawings for the French translation of Roland Fréard de 
Chambrai (1651), which afford conclusive information as to his idea of the human figure. 

The drawings show that those very questions of the centering of gravity and of the 


28. Pevsner, N., Barockmalerei in den romanischen 29. Dimier, op. cit., II, p. 18. 
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contraction of muscles which Leonardo sought incessantly to solve, Poussin failed to grasp 
altogether. Poussin does not represent the man carrying a load as bending at the hip in 
order to equalize the pressure so that the load on his shoulder seems to balance and be 
supported without difficulty. To illustrate the passage: “Quando e maggior diferentia 
d’altezza delle spalli del huomo nelle sue actioni’’*® Leonardo draws the well-balanced 
position of the body, which supports itself standing on one leg. Not only does Poussin, 
contrary to the text of the passage, raise the hip above the leg on which the figure is 
standing, while modifying the outward bend to increase the elegance of outline, he also has 
to push a stone under the left leg (which in Leonardo’s drawing serves as a stay for the 
right) so that the body can keep its poise.** Furthermore, Poussin’s drawing entirely 
ignores the question which determines the co-operation of bodily weight and muscular 
force. In the illustration to the problem: “Qual e maggior potentia nell’huomo, quella del 
tirare o quella del spingiere’’** Poussin avoids the painful effort of the men’s pulling and 
thrusting by representing the pillar as already inclining towards the one who is pulling. 
The man is not throwing himself back, using his weight to increase the power of his arm 
and so proving himself as the stronger. The two men stand thus opposite each other, 
almost like reflected images, right and left of an easily movable weight, as if united by a 
current of power flowing through their bodies and so determining the swelling of the limbs 
and the curves of the outline. 

In French classical painting the force and degree of movement is never determined by 
its inner intensive force and the resistance that is overcome. It is measured by its relation 
to the fixed lines of the things that surround it. The mind which in France created analytic 
geometry® manifested itself also in art. It has been pointed out above that the rectangular 
network displayed in the lines of the architecture and accessories in the picture represents 
a system of spatial co-ordinates. The position and movement of the figures is generally 
determined by a measurable relation to this line system of the spatial arrangement. In 
Le Sueur’s Death of St. Bruno the monks round the bier are placed opposite one another 
in geometrically determinable angles like the sides of the mortar that stands on the boards 
in the foreground. 

Le Sueur, however, seldom succeeded in establishing a continuous system of curves con- 
necting the figures and carrying the movement from one to the other. It was Poussin who 
made the lines which determine the figures rise and fall uniformly so that the movement 
swings rhythmically from body to body. 

It was only gradually that Poussin achieved the harmony and the unbroken strength 
of the rhythmic chain. In the biblical pictures painted before his journey to Paris the con- 
tinuity of rhythmical movement is continually interrupted, and in the frequent parallelism 
of limbs and the repetition of similar gestures one feels the difficulties he had yet to over- 
come. The continuity of the rhythmic chain which he seemed to have reached in the 











30. Schlosser, J. V., Materialien zur Quellenkunde der 
Kunstgeschichte, III, p. 322, Vienna, 1920. 

31. Grautoff, O., op. cit., 1, p. 375. 

32. Schlosser, op. cit., pp. 354-356. 

33. Grautoff, op. cit., I, fig. 10. 

34. One must bear in mind, however, that Poussin was 
not acquainted with the drawings illustrated in Schlosser, 
and the Manneristic drawings of the Codex Barberini 
(Vatican) which he had before him, strongly support his 
view. 

35. Mach, E. The Science of Mechanics, transl. from the 
German by Th. J. McCormack. 1919, pp. 574-5: “‘Ana- 


lytical geometry with its modern methods is the outcome 
of his [Descartes] idea to dispense with the consideration 
of all the details of geometrical figures by the application 
of algebra, and to reduce everything to the consideration 
of distances. He was a pronounced enemy of occult quali- 
ties in physics and strove to base all physics on mechanics 
which he conceived as a pure geometry of motion.... He 
took too little note of the fact that mechanics is possible 
only on the condition that the positions of the bodies are 
determined in their dependence on one another by a rela- 
tion of force, by a function of time, and Leibniz frequently 
referred to this deficiency.” 
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Sacrament sequence for Cassiano del Pozzo was even surpassed in his fresh handling of the 
subject for Chantelou. The movement now swings between two poles which are accentu- 
ated by quiet upright figures on the margins of the picture, either harmoniously undulating 
as in Eliezer and Rebecca (Louvre), or tensely as in the Judgment of Solomon (Louvre), 
just as the subject requires, the movement being adopted by one body and passed on to 
the next in clearly visible lines. 

It is usual to ascribe the arrangement of the figures and their gestures on a narrow 
stage and in clearly defined outline to the influence of antique relief, and in the fragments 
of antique reliefs with which Poussin was acquainted there is certainly much that may have 
corresponded to his method of presentation. But Poussin’s method of composition is far 
removed from the antique conception of relief. 

Confirmation of these statements is provided by his revised version of the Aldobrandini 
Wedding and also by the Labors of Hercules, the drawings he made for the Louvre Gal- 
lery.** Although in the latter there is an apparent attempt to produce the effects of antique 
relief, the figures on narrow strips of ground are pressed back into the space, in which they 
can extend themselves so as to develop their system of lines. The horizontal oblong which 
Poussin so much prefers for his compositions, and not without reason, makes it possible 
to unfold the chain of figures and to lead the eye in gentle curves through the space. The 
limitation of the plane of action upwards and downwards by means of lines running paral- 
lel to the edges of the picture—a device which seems to be borrowed from relief composi- 
tion—serves to emphasize the easy flow of the combined movement, which, like the single 
figure, suffers neither sharp turns nor deviation from the main direction. It also assists 
to subordinate it to the structure of the three-dimensional space into which it is fitted, 
contrary to the antique conception of relief. 

The geometrical conception of the architecture in the picture explained above serves 
in revealing the rhythmic harmony in the sequence of figures. Poussin takes great care to 
make the contours of his figures cross the lines of the architecture. By the rectangular 
pattern of the floor, the back wall, and the furniture (the importance of which in the sys- 
tem of co-ordination has already been emphasised) the eye measures the undulation of the 
spatial curves, in their rising and falling, in their movement backwards and forwards, and 
the law that governs their intersection. In the Judgment of Solomon the gesture of the 
revengeful mother—the curve of the back, the slanting movement of the arms and thighs 
before the pedestal of the throne—is doubly powerful as being fitted into a precise geo- 
metrical design. In Eliezer and Rebecca the eye realizes the harmony of the smoothly 
gliding lines in the body of the maid, who is looking on, seen with the sharply outlined 
cube of the pillar of the fountain. With his extraordinarily sensitive feeling for the tone suit- 
able for the story he is depicting, Poussin changes the rhythm in the chain of figures, as 
well as its relation to the spatial arrangement. This latter as the vehicle of geometric law 
must always remain unexpressive without atmosphere of its own. On this account the effect 
of the interiors in the Sacrament pictures is always the same. What is changed is the 
movement of the figures—movement which is kept in unstable equilibrium by the thrusting 
of the center of action from the middle of the picture. 

The function of the linear structure in French classical painting causes the artists and 
theorists to set less value upon color than upon design. The development of color vision has 
unfortunately not been sufficiently studied in the past. We can therefore give no reason 
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why the color scale of classical painting was restricted to a few shades: red, blue, and yel- 
low, together with green and white, being distributed over the picture in large patches with- 
out any halftones. This scale of color corresponds exactly to the system which Félibien 
pronounced in opposition to the Italian theory as an appendix to the work La Lumiere, 
by De La Chambre. Instead of the five colors which Lomazzo puts between black and 
white (pallido, rosso, purpureo, giallo, verde) Félibien sets up only three basic colors: yel- 
low, red, and blue from which he derives the mixed colors: orange, green, and purple.*’ 

Vouet, after his return to Paris, had already either toned down or brightened all the 
color qualities and chiaroscuro contrasts which he had learned in Italy. Even when Le 
Sueur, like Vouet, uses iridescent tones all the color accents are distributed so clearly that 
the visibility of the linear connection of the bodies in space is not affected. No color appears 
which might be likely to spread across the bodies in conflict with other colors or which 
covered by other colors might break through in another place, the reason being that there 
is no dynamic of color in France, any more than there is a dynamic of space or of bodies. 

The light can diffuse itself much more freely in a cavity than where the space is filled 
with atmospheric tension, as in Italy and the Netherlandish pictures of the seventeenth 
century. It is gathered on objects and figures in broad patches, divides the architecture 
into light and dark stripes and spreads a steady glow through the whole space. It has 
already been noted how close a connection there is in France between the problems of 
light and those of perspective. The rays of light are conceived in the same way as the lines 
of vision, which starting from the eye determine the perspective design.** 

In the Death of St. Bruno as also in the Presentation in the Temple, Le Sueur has intro- 
duced the source of light into the picture. Without flickering and allowing the shadows to 
dance over the figure, the light sheds a steady glow. When such a light falls on bodies 
which in themselves have little substance, it causes them to appear transparent and the 
pictorial effect approaches that of the glass window. 

As in the glass window the colors only become bright when the light shines through; 
so in France at this period color is regarded as the product of light. In none of the neighbor- 
ing countries was color regarded in this abstract fashion, as something detached from the 
body. It is peculiar to glass painting that its color appears to be independent of the quali- 
ties of its vehicle,in smoothness, softness, warmth, and coolness. As Le Sueur shows com- 
plete indifference to the representation of the tactile values of the surface of things, a piece 
of cloth in his pictures appears only red or blue, because it is seen as through colored glass, 
the lead lines of which are identical with the contours.*® 

Poussin’s color imagination may be traced to the same source. In his youth Poussin 
seems to have been influenced by the Caravaggesque style of his first teacher Varin to 
such an extent that it lead him to use more vivid colors and stronger effects of chiaroscuro. 
But his own color vision must already have been fully developed in France, before he went 











37. Félibien, A. Entretiens, 1858, 1, pp. 624 f. 

38. Fréard de Chambrai, R., [dée de la perfection de la 
peinture, p. 12: “De la couleur: Par cette troisiéme partie, 
on ne doit pas seulement entendre le coloris; car ce talent, 
quoyque fort considérable en un peintre, céde néantmoins 
a la science des ombres, et des lumiéres, laquelle est en 
quelque sorte une branche de la perspective, ot le centre du 
corps lumineux représente |’ceil et la section qui se fait de 
ces rayons sur le plan, ou sur toute autre superficie, ex- 
prime, précisément le vray content, et la forme mesme du 
corps éclairé.” 

39. Heuck, E., op. cit. p. 53: “The Platonic philosophers 
.. formerly regarded color as a product of light. In the 





seventeenth century the followers of Poussin were the rep- 
resentatives of this point of view. If color is a product of 
light, then, according to the Poussinists, it does not belong 
to the real essence of things. It is therefore only an ex- 
traneous phenomenon and is subject to change. According 
to the light which produces the color it changes its form of 
appearance” (Translation). In Descartes’ view colors 
originate as the result of the rapidity with which the co- 
puscles revolve and so meet the eye. The color of the ob- 
ject is therefore dependent on the degree of rapidity and 
on the number of corpuscles by which it is formed. In 
De La Cambre’s work: La Lumiere, objects diffuse a colored 
light which falls on and is reflected by them. 
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to Rome, otherwise the striking medley of brilliant blue, cold white, and deep red in his 
Martyrdom of Erasmus (Vatican) could not contrast so clearly with the compositions of 
Roman Baroque. “In spite of the bright color harmonies the general impression is one of 
coldness” (Grautoff), and Poussin keeps to this cool tone, even when he falls temporarily 
under the influence of Titian. The Frenchman’s scale of color with its balance of bright 
red, blue, yellow (orange-gold), and green, now begins under this influence to glow from 
within outwards and to blend into softer tones, as may be seen not only in the Bacchanalia, 
which in its subject matter is strongly influenced by Titian, but also in the religious pic- 
tures such as the Pieta (Munich). 

On the transition to the “grand style,” however, with the subordination of space to 
geometrical laws and of the linear structure to a rhythmic design, the sensuous effects of 
color are again abandoned. Poussin therefore was declared by the Academy of Paris and 
by the theorists of art to be the champion of design as opposed to color.*® In the pictures 
which show the influence of Titian he appears to approach the idea that the light spreads 
equably in the space and being absorbed by the bodies is reproduced by them as color. 
French classical painting, on the other hand, presupposes a rational source of light, whether 
of sun or of candle, from which the rays spread in well-defined directions (starting for the 
most part sideways at a point outside the plane of the picture) through the space, dividing 
the surface of the bodies into light and dark planes. The “coldness” of the colors is partly 
due to this lack of atmosphere in the space, but is at the same time based on their independ- 
ence of the matter of the object represented. The reproach of having only painted “statues” 
which the next generation leveled at Poussin, is to be explained by his having abandoned 
the sensuous surface charms of soft and brittle material and of skin, either youthfully 
fresh, or hard and wrinkled by age. The varying tone of flesh color, which Poussin differ- 
entiates far more fully than Le Sueur, serves only as a symbolic indication of the differences 
of age and sex. Furthermore the color is entirely subordinate to the narration. Its distribu- 
tion follows a system in which similar tones at intervals serve as guides to the eye and 
enhance the visibility of the whole composition. In this connection, too, the Sacraments 
(Bridgewater) are the clearest exposition of Poussin’s theory of color. In the Last Supper 
the outstanding figures of Judas, to the left of the picture, and Christ are connected 
through the whole space, as it were, by the same red coloring. There is no tone which 
dominates the whole picture and to which the others gradually lead up. In the Judgment of 
Solomon patches of blue and gold-yellow cross each other in the left and right halves of the 
picture and include a system of slightly shaded red, which passes from the wicked mother 
to its main accent in the mantle of Solomon. By means of corresponding accents of strong 
color in the foreground and background, or by the removal of the main accent into the 
background, an impression of depth is created by the color, which is counteracted by the 
position of the figures and by the arrangement of their limbs. An example of this is the 
red in the mantle of Christ in the last Supper, which concentrates the strongest light upon 
itself. Poussin does more than provide a mere colored patterning of the pictorial plane. 
In their unsymmetrical distribution and in their avoidance of a steady balance the colors 
support the unstable tension of the linear composition and thereby intensify the drama of 
the narration according to the content of which their harmonious combination seems to be 
determined. All these formal principles which determine the character of the classical paint- 


40. Design is here not to be understood in the same sense line and always makes itself felt as boundary between 
asin Italy. The line is not a tangible contour modeling the light and shade and the patches of color. 
body but it is intangible, abstract, like the geometrical 
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ing might appear too rational and limited compared with the art of the neighboring coun- 
tries. But they were nevertheless in perfect harmony with the ethos of the classical decades. 

The power of the will to master the passions is the motif of the works of Descartes, of 
the plays of Corneille and of Faret’s L’honnéte homme ou I art de plaire a la cour, the French 
Cortigiano. The generation who saw the great Cardinal Richelieu in contrast to the impul- 
sive insouciance of Henry IV marshaling the powers of the State into a well-ordered system, 
created for itself the ideal of the perfect character. Aided by “la raison” it examined and 
analysed its impulses and by the power of the will translated them into action for the benefit 
of society. Reason and will dominated exclusively all human actions. 

The rejection of all that suggests impulsive action is indirectly expressed in classical 
French painting in the depreciation of the sensuous effects produced by the objects through 
the quality of their surface. Stone or wood, flesh and clothing are left merely to suggestion, 
since every shape, the space and the properties, the body and its outer covering are made 
real only so far as the clearness of the narrative seems to demand, and in their outward ap- 
pearance they are entirely dependent on the content of the story. The moral qualities 
which indeed demand a “beautiful” body as their vehicle are more important than the 
charm of the outward appearance. In this sublimation of the sensuous, Poussin never goes 
so far as Le Sueur, whose figures are dematerialised to the point of anaemia. At the same 
time the abstract quality of the setting, characteristic also of Corneille’s plays, is not 
merely a consequence of the geometric conception of space. These simple halls decorated 
with pillars, the bare cells in the Life of St. Bruno are, so to speak, “moral’’ spaces, which 
when offered to the eye evoke thoughts that are consonant with the timeless dignity of the 
Eucharist or the monastic renunciation of the world. Without figures the sensuous effect 
of these bare spaces would be very small when contrasted with the pictorial architecture of 
the Italians. 

Volitional force finds a strong expression in the poise of the figures, which deny them- 
selves all extravagance in gesture and emotion. It is just because this presentation of the 
body and its feelings fails to recognize any relaxation of the limbs, in obedience to the law 
of gravity, or on the other hand any conflict between force and gravity, that the possibilities 
of expression of feeling both in surrender and in action are so narrowly limited. On the other 
hand, with this tenseness of poise, which allows neither self-absorption nor rapture, there is 
combined an easy mobility, which makes seemingly possible a swift transition from action 
to action, from feeling to feeling. Their antipathy to displays of extremes of emotion pre- 
cluded Le Sueur as well as Poussin almost entirely from depicting the scenes of the Passion 
and of martyrdom. In his Descent from the Cross Le Sueur confined himself to the expres- 
sion of restrained grief, Poussin, in his Pieta, to one of grave pathos. 

This restraint, shown in all the physical and spiritual qualities of each individual figure, 
is at the same time based on the figure’s relation to the narrative to which it is subordinated. 
This can be more or less intense according to the temperament of the artist, but it is this 
relation which decides upon the form of each single character, which indeed exists only so 
far as seems necessary to the story. When Le Sueur depicts the Death of St. Bruno the 
grief for their beloved master is shared by six monks in varying degrees of emotion and 
corresponding gesture. Fundamentally these monks are all the same person. For it is not 
the individual that is thought worthy of presentation with all his different characteristics, 
but only the simple undifferentiated emotion, which arises from the story that is depicted. 
Vouet follows his Italian models in depicting a crowd of people, which in the mass is com- 
posed of the most varied types of individuals and not of single players of dramatic parts. 
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As Le Sueur became more mature in his narrative method, the number of his figures was 
reduced and the range of emotional expression simplified. In so far as each actor in the 
story confines himself to his allotted réle and gently and quietly devotes his whole attention 
to it, Le Sueur’s pictures impress us by their simple sincerity.“ He is the only painter in 
whose work one can find a trace of the mysticism which began with Francois de Sales and 
exercised an influence in France up to the middle of the century. “Transparency, harmony, 
moderation determine also the religious attitude of this mystic and lend to it a specific 
French-classical character” (Curtius)—a remark which applies equally to the work of 
Le Sueur. 

Poussin’s imagination, too, follows the same course, from the inner meaning of the story 
to its outward expression. The treatment of each biblical or historical subject is based on 
a complex of emotions which determine or accompany its course. The degree of these emo- 
tions appears to be determined by the sex and the age of the participating figures. Upon 
these data Poussin bases the scale of emotions and their expressions (the famous and oft- 
quoted lecture which Lebrun delivered in the Academy followed the same train of thought) 
which, now rising, now sinking, are linked together as inevitably and as visibly as the linear 
system of the formal composition. His variety of types is richer than that of Le Sueur, but 
the principle of the distribution of the passions, which Descartes classified so carefully and 
which are so well illustrated by Corneille’s heroes, who give them full play in their struggles, 
both internal and external, is the same in the case of Poussin. Just as in Corneille’s plays 
the individual figure never affects the imagination apart from the dramatic action, since 
each figure is merely the embodiment of one or two emotions, so Poussin’s types need 
mutual supplement and support. His Last Supper is not an attempt to make us realise the 
unique incident of the effect of Christ’s word on twelve individuals. The emotions, neces- 
sarily and significantly bound up with the institution of the Last Supper, are distributed 
among the circle of Apostles who are slightly differentiated by their gestures and facial 
expressions. But almost every one of them, to judge from his appearance and demeanor, 
could equally well play the part of his neighbor, if the controlling spirit had not allotted to 
him his special réle. It is not the portrayal of an event closely associated with a definite 
place and different individuals, but the form given to the preaching of a doctrine that de- 
termines the effect of Poussin’s Sacraments. Thus in spite of the apparent affinities to 
Italian Renaissance art, the roots of the formal as well as the spiritual conception go much 
further back to the national art of the past. 


41. Cf. Burckhardt, J.: The Cicerone, transl. by Mrs. sions, penances,... praying, miracle workings by ges- 
A. H. Clough. 1873. p. 237.: “What is most impressive tures, up to the death on the hard couch or by the hands of 
in Le Sueur’s histories of S. Bruno (Louvre) is found again murderers. But the deep and calm devotion of the soul, 
in Italian Carthusian pictures. The circumstances are whether it turns its glance upwards or casts it down in 
neither more nor less favourable for picturesque treatment humble meditation, here seems to forget the world and the 


than those of other orders; they are the same kind of vi- spectator more than anywhere else.” 








A CHRONOLOGY OF GREEK SCULPTURE 
400 B.C. TO 40 B.C. 


By VALENTIN MULLER* 


RCHAEOLOGISTS have dealt with later Greek sculpture in many ways. They 
have described the masterpieces of great artists such as Praxiteles, Skopas, 
Lysippos and others; they have traced the development of schools which fol- 
lowed these masters or which sprang up in the great centers of Pergamon, 
Rhodes, and Alexandria; also the development of style has been pointed out, from the still 
classical style of the fourth century to the baroque of the Pergamene school, and to the 
later rococo. But such terms are very vague and general and are inappropriate for discover- 
ing the position of an individual sculpture within the stylistic development of the whole 
period. The lack of an accurate chronology is, indeed, the surprising fact in archaeological 
studies in later Greek sculpture. True, much progress has recently been made on the 
chronology of the fourth century by scholars like Diepolder, Speier, Binneboessel, and 
Schefold.! But we are still far from the precision with which we date a late archaic statue 
or vase, or one of the fifth century. The matter is much worse in regard to monuments of 
Hellenistic times. Competent scholars still differ so widely that some works are pushed 
back and forth through the centuries. The Nike of Samothrace is dated shortly before 300 
or as late as the second half of the second century,? the little Gauls about 200 or in the third 
quarter of the second century,’ the Hellenistic Ruler 160-150 or about three generations 
later. A similar uncertainty in our dating works of the fifth century would mean that we 
were unable to say whether a work was made c. 470 or 410, or in the sixth century that the 
style of Klitias could not be distinguished from that of the younger Euphronios. Are the 
reasons for this state of knowledge, or rather of ignorance, owing to peculiarities of the 
Hellenistic material? Was the development in Hellenistic times less coherent and consistent 
than in the earlier periods? Were there separate streams flowing side by side but differing 
in their paths of development? Or is it our own fault because we have neglected the Hellen- 
istic period, deeming it less worth studying than the earlier periods? 
The method of investigation is prescribed by the material. We are fortunate enough to 
have a great number of dated monuments for the fourth century. Speier lists not less than 





* The manuscript of this article was finished in the sum- 
mer of 1935. No changes have been made in the text, but 
a few references have been added. I am greatly obliged to 
M. Bieber for lending me a great number of photographs 
for reproduction, to Miss G. Richter for a photograph 
of the head of Epicurus in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
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yond the scope of a periodical, and in making a selection 
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forty-six, twenty-three being reliefs and therefore particularly valuable for the dating of 
sculpture.’ Binneboessel enumerates fifty-three ““Urkundenreliefs,” not all of which, how- 
ever, are so well preserved and so exactly dated that they can be used for our purpose. Since 
all decades, except the last one, are illustrated by several works, the development of style 
can be traced from each ten years in the same way as has been done in the late archaic 
period and in the fifth century. 

The dated monuments of the Hellenistic period, however, are much fewer and force us 
to discover a new method of approach. We must find it out for the fourth century, in which 
we are on firm ground because of the number of dated monuments, and then see whether 
the discovered scheme is workable in the Hellenistic period as well. I do not claim that my 
results are outstandingly new for the fourth century and I am glad to be in agreement with 
many archaeologists in the most important points.® Yet I think that my angle of approach 
is a new one and intend my work as a supplement to, not as a substitute for, the earlier 
studies. Many points of view are not only possible but necessary since we can arrive at 
perfect knowledge of an object only if we approach it from many angles. These views do 
not refute but supplement each other. 

The principle of perspective is the best method. The excellent remarks by Speier, e.g., 
on the relationship between the figure and space, hold, although this relationship is not 
used as a criterion in the following study. It is advisable not to begin with theories about 
methods and schemes of development, but to plunge im medias res and look at the monu- 
ments themselves. 


I. THe Fourtu CENTURY 


The style of the fifth century ends in petrifaction and complete rigidity, as shown by two 
reliefs dated 403-402 (Fig. 1) and 400-399.’ All forms are fixed and isolated, not con- 
nected with each other in a unified whole. Vertical lines dominate the composition of the 
lower parts of the bodies. The peplos shows several parallel folds, even the himation is 
draped in such a way that straight-lined folds closé the central field on either side. The 
two hard lines of the spear and scepter are significant; they play an important part in the 
composition, yet they do not unify it but are disconnected, not forming a rhythmical pat- 
tern. In the relief from 400-399 the vertical line of the scepter is crossed by the horizontal 
line formed by the two arms of Hera and Athena; the result is hard and lifeless. In the 
relief of 403-402 (Fig. 1) the parallelism of the arms brings rigidity into the composition. 
All lines are hard and stiff, even the end of Hera’s veil though it is agitated by the wind. 
The figures appear stone-like and inorganic. This is the death of the classical style of the 
fifth century. No further development was possible; only a change could give it new life. 
Such a change comes with the fourth century. The first decade is well exemplified by the 
relief from 398-397 (Fig. 3), by two tombstones, that of the state and that of Dexileos (Fig. 
4), and by the relief from 394-393." A new rhythm in the composition and a new connection 
between the figures is discernible. We feel a new vibrancy in the lines. The figures are once 
more full of life and seem really to move. They are not set opposite each other like statues 
but are interacting either in a friendly way, joining hands, or fighting each other as enemies. 
The lines are now converging and point to each other. 


5. The usefulness and reliability of reliefs for dating Mus., Il, no. 1333; Speier, pls. XII, 2 and XIII, 2; 
has rightly been defended by Pfuhl, in 74. Arch. J., XLII, Svoronos, J., Athener National Museum (hereafter, Svoro- 
1928, p. 5. nos), pl. 203; cf. V. Miiller, in AFA, XXXIX, 1935, 

6. Cf. Pfuhl’s masterly article Bemerkungen zur Kunst p. 251. 
des 4. Fahrhunderts (hereafter, Kunst 4. 7.) in the Fb. Arch. 8. Binneboessel, nos. 24 and 27; Svoronos, pls. 107 and 
I., XLIII, 1928, pp. 1 ff. 205; Speier, pls. XV, 4 and XIX, 1; Richter, fig. 215; 


7. Binneboessel, nos. 22 and 23; Casson, Cat. Acropolis Brueckner in Ath. Mitt., XX XV, 1910, pl. xi. 
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The composition of the two reliefs, from 403-402 and 398-397, is not very different 
(Figs. 1 and 3). One of the figures on each relief is given nearly in front view and the other 
nearly in side view; both figures join hands and the figures in side view hold the upper left 
arm in a vertical pose. An oblique line is produced by the spear in one relief and by the 
staff in the other. Yet the spirit of the reliefs is utterly different. The figures of the later 
one do not appear to be self-sufficient units, each being its own master, but are interde- 
pendent in so far as a unit is formed by both together, not by each alone. Cecrops is 
slightly bent forward while Hera is stiffly upright and seems to be pulled back by the flowing 
veil; on the right side Athena’s spear affords a centrifugal line in the earlier relief, so produc- 
ing an open composition, whereas the shield on the later relief closes the composition. 

This interrelation of the figures is caused not only by the peculiar manner in which the 
lines are drawn together, but also by a new conception of space. Space plays a greater réle 
than before; the figures seem to be embedded in and unified by space. Furthermore, they 
appear less flattened and less broadly laid out in the plane of relief than they are in the 
fifth century style. At least Cecrop’s body is turned around more from the surface of the 
relief into its depth; notice that his right arm crosses and conceals the upper part of the 
body much more than the corresponding arm of Hera, which remains on the surface of the 
relief. Also Athena’s shield in the relief from 398-397 gives the figure roundness and three- 
dimensionality so that she appears less flat than the earlier figure. On the state tomb relief 
the manner in which the bodies of the warriors are turned likewise emphasizes the depth 
of the relief and gives the impression of momentary movement. 

A private grave relief showing the same style is on Diepolder’s pl. 23. The difference 
from the reliefs of the preceding decade (e.g. Diepolder, pl. 21) is obvious at first glance. 
We see the closer interrelation of the figures, the greater depth—particularly exemplified 
by the left arm of the standing man—the vibrant rhythm, and the increase in space. 

All these features just mentioned are characteristic not only of the first decade but of a 
large part of the fourth century in general. The traits peculiar to the first decade will 
become evident when compared with those of the subsequent phase. The dated monuments 
belonging to the next decade are scarce; the only well-preserved one is a coin dated 388-387 
to which Speier has called our attention (Fig. 2);° the reliefs are all badly damaged.!® The 
coin shows a greater fullness and heaviness in the body than the earlier reliefs except that 
of Dexileos; the rhythm is more flowing. Several grave reliefs, though undated, can be 
ascribed to the same phase on the ground that they clearly differ in style from the ’nineties 
as well as from the subsequent phase of the ’seventies, which is once more well illustrated." 
Their most significant feature is their harmonious rhythm. Particularly those on Diepolder’s 
pls. 26 (Fig. 5) and 27 show a continuous flowing of lines without any breaks or stops, 
unifying all parts of the composition into a harmonious whole. Notice the composition of 
the upper part of the figures, which are closed curves produced by the arms, the head, and 
a peculiar arrangement of the drapery. The two figures themselves are composed in per- 
fect balance. In the relief I illustrate (Fig. 5), a continuous flow begins with the head of the 
standing figure, follows her right arm, goes over into the left arm of the seated woman and 
returns through her head to the starting point. Not all of the reliefs mentioned have such 
streaming lines. On Diepolder’s pls. 25, 29 (Fig. 7), and 30 the subordinate parts are seen to 
be more separated from each other; the four figures on his pl. 30, for example, seem to be 
less dependent on each other and keep their individualities more separate, as do the two 


9. Speier, p. 55, pl. xix, 3. 11. Diepolder 1, 25, 27, 29, 30. 
10. Binneboessel, nos. 28 to 31; Svoronos pl. 216, 6, 23a, 230. 
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figures on his pl. 25; although they join hands and look into each other’s eyes, their bodies 
have their centers of gravity in themselves, not a common one between them. This is the 
case, however, on his pl. 21, where the center of gravity lies at the point the two figures 
come nearest to each other. The separation of the sub-parts of the composition is obvious 
also in Figure 7: here we have the head, the folds on the upper right arm, the lower right 
arm, the upper part of the spear, and so on, clearly presented as units in themselves. 
Nevertheless, the rhythm of composition in the whole group, whether it is completely uni- 
fied, as in his pls. 26 (Fig. 5) and 27 or more dissolved, as in his pls. 25, 29 (Fig. 7), and 30, 
is essentially different from the reliefs of the ’nineties. There is, even in his pls. 25, 29 
(Fig. 7), and 30, a perfect balance between the sub-parts; these sub-parts are completely 
adjusted and attuned to each other; the result is a harmony of classical purity and sim- 
plicity which may come near even to grandeur, as in his pl. 30. The rhythm of the nineties 
has a quattrocentesque feeling; there is something fresh and brisk in it, but the complete 
adjustment of the lines is not yet present. The two warriors on the Dexileos relief are fight- 
ing each other and are thus connected, but the lines are merely juxtaposed; it is significant 
that the bodies of the horse and of the fallen warrior are parallel and that the lines in general 
are parallel or meet at right angles: the right arm of Dexileos, his thorax, right leg, the 
horse’s tail and right hind leg, and so on. Such a placing of rigid lines is visible also in the 
other warrior relief in spite of the great agitation. Follow the lines of the right leg of the up- 
right warrior at the left, his right arm, the left foreleg of the horse, the left arm of the rider, 
his right arm, the arms and thighs of the fallen warrior. Or compare the relief of the year 
398-397 (Fig. 3) with Diepolder’s pl. 25. In the earlier relief the two figures are set side by 
side like two electric inductors in order that a spark may flash out between them and con- 
nect them; in the later relief the lines are so tuned to each other that there is a perfect 
harmony between them. In respect to the predominance of horizontal and vertical lines this 
later relief resembles the one from the year 400-399 rather than that of 398-397 (Fig. 3). 
The differences are nevertheless very great; they lie in the features pointed out before which 
distinguish the style of the fourth century from that of the fifth, viz., a new interrelation 
between the figures, a new conception of space, and, we may add, a greater refinement in 
the forms and in the spirit, that is, more delicacy and sensibility. 

Two reliefs, one showing a seated man and dating from the year 377-376, and the other 
from the year 375-374, showing a group consisting of a seated Zeus with Athena and a 
female goddess between them (Fig. 6), illustrate the style of the ’seventies."* The seated 
figures, when compared with corresponding ones on earlier grave reliefs (e.g., Fig. 7), 
illustrate the obvious differences. The balance and the monumentality of the ’eighties are 
gone. The later figures appear a little more intimate and more refined. The lines do not 
harmonize in the same perfect way so that complete tranquility is attained, but show a 
little more movement and a little more divergence in direction. A slight dissolution has 
set in. In Figure 6 the arms of Zeus are conspicuous in the composition because they pro- 
vide a frame for the body, and all the figures have an easy pose; but they are without any 
specific correlation in their directions and do not form any pattern. The arms of the two 
goddesses do not correlate with each other, nor do their figures in general: they look rather 
independent and separated from each other; the lines of their contours do not form patterns 
which fit each other. There is, for example, no correspondence between the right arm of 
Athena and the left arm of the other goddess. Notice also the abrupt turn in the body of 
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the middle figure which sharpens the rhythm of her lines. The rhythm of Athena is likewise 
not a gentle flowing, but has something brisk in it. The inclination of her head is very sharp; 
her left arm is turned upwards, whereas her right arm is pointing in the opposite direction; 
her left leg is put out very markedly to the side. Straight and parallel lines once more play 
a part in the composition: the folds hanging from Athena’s left arm, the vertical folds of the 
middle figure, the folds at the left leg of Zeus, and especially those under his right thigh. 
Another feature of the relief is the great delicacy and refinement of the figures, which look 
rather fragile and brittle. Such delicacy, however, does not seem to be universal in this 
phase since the grave relief of Diepolder’s pl. 32, has a little fuller and heavier figures. That 
it belongs to the same phase is ascertained by the identical rhythm: compare the man at 
the right with Athena. Other reliefs are published by Diepolder on pls. 33 and 34. The 
latter shows even thinner and more fragile figures than the relief from 375-374; also the 
parallelism of the folds is striking. A comparison of the composition in its upper half 
(starting at the man’s head, going along the arms, down and up again to the female head) 
with the same pattern on the relief of Figure 5 from the eighties, makes it evident that the 
lines on the later relief are more angular, more interrupted, and less correlated. 

Taking the first three phases of the fourth century together we find the following devel- 
opment. A style differing from that of the fifth century has been created; the relationship 
of the figures among themselves and between the figures and space has been organized in a 
new manner. The spirit likewise has become more refined. These new accomplishments 
persist throughout the three phases which we shall call collectively a stage. Within this 
stage we find a cyclic development which concerns particularly the rhythm of the compo- 
sition. The second phase of the stage is characterized by complete harmony and balance. 
The first phase forms the new pattern but does not reach complete mastery: the rhythm is 
not very elastic; the lines appear juxtaposed; the harmony is not yet perfect. The third 
phase loses the balance once more: the sub-units are once more given greater independence 
and appear thereby more accentuated; a slight restlessness comes into the composition. 
To use short, characterizing terms for the phases, we may call the first restrained, the second 
balanced, and the third intensified. 

We may now attempt to find out the dates of some of the famous fourth century sculp- 
tures. The sculptures from the Asklepios Temple at Epidauros belong to the first quarter 
of the century according to the inscriptions (Fig. 8). We can restrict this date to the 
‘seventies on account of the style. There is no doubt that the agitation, the restlessness, 
and the peculiar composition of the lines is incompatible with the style of the ’eighties, but 
that it fits very well with that of the ’seventies. The lines of the drapery of the Nereids 
do not correspond with each other, but each follows its own way. There is the same diver- 
gence in directions as in the Athena of the relief of 375-374: the folds along the legs go 
down while the folds on the upper part of the body have an upward tendency. The Leda 
is so close in style that the attribution to the same artist, presumably Timotheos,™ and to 
the same decade, is fully justified. Here, too, we have the upward movement of the left 
arm and the opposite direction of the folds between the legs. Other similarities are the sharp 
turning of the body, the accentuation of the left leg, which comes free of the garment, and 
the parallelism of vertical lines. It seems probable that the Lansdowne Herakles can be 
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dated within the ’seventies.” It is true that he is stronger and more vigorous, not so thin 
and delicate as the figures on most of the reliefs, but the rhythm, not the proportions, is 
decisive. The greater vigor is required by the subject and is characteristic of the individual 
style of the artist, possibly Skopas. It is a mistake to demand too great a uniformity in 
features which are not essential. The rhythm, on the other hand, is similar since we find 
the same centrifugalism: the club points upward and the lion’s skin downward; the left 
leg is set aside briskly and the body makes rather sharp turns; the back view is instructive 
in this respect. A comparison for the modeling of the body is afforded by the youth on the 
grave relief of Diepolder’s pl. 31. Its closer dating is not easy because it does not show any 
marked individuality; it gives, however, a general idea of the representation of the nude 
male body at that time. A statue which may be ascribed to the ’eighties, and that with 
reserve only, is the Theseus at Ince Blundel Hall."* It shows greater tranquility and har- 
mony than the Herakles, thus corresponding with the style of grave reliefs such as in 
Diepolder’s pls. 25, 29 (Fig. 7), and 30. This date would, however, be impossible if Schmidt 
is right in seeing in the Theseus a work by Silanion, whose birth Schmidt puts at 390.!” 
But I do not think that Schmidt’s attribution is beyond doubt. It seems to be safe from the 
methodical point of view to establish the date of a sculpture first and then to find out if 
this date is compatible with attributing the work to a special sculptor. This method should 
be followed especially in portraiture, in which field even well-known archaeologists often 
propose an identification which is impossible on account of the style of the head. 

The record from the year 362-361 (Fig. 9)'* gives us an idea of the style of the ’sixties. 
The difference from the style of the relief of 375-374 (Fig. 6) is considerable. In Figure 9 
the figures look firmer and more solid; a consolidation and concentration has taken place. 
The contour of the central figure is more closed than in that of the other relief; the folds 
under the right arm are vertical, not agitated; the arms are parallel to the body and do not 
show any centrifugal tendencies; the restlessness is gone and the harmony once more 
restored. The same is true of the other figures. The Athena has more weight and self-assur- 
ance than the earlier one and the seated figure is likewise more composed than the corre- 
sponding one on the earlier relief. Another distinction is the greater fullness and ponderous- 
ness of the figures. The garments also look heavier and the character of the woolen 
material is better rendered: notice particularly the broader folds of Athena’s garment. Fur- 
thermore the composition is better balanced; horizontal lines which were absent in the 
earlier relief occur once more; two cross the body of Athena and are found also on her arms. 
This general result of new consolidation and balancing does not, however, signify restric- 
tion. 

A comparison of reliefs dating from the ’nineties (Fig. 3) and the ’eighties (Fig. 5)!* is 
instructive. The earlier figures look rather thin, insecure and restrained; the new rhythm 
of the ’sixties is fuller and stronger. We may not say that it flows more easily; it has, never- 
theless, greater unity and greater fusion. There is more harmony in the composition and a 
new “grand manner” and sovereignty which remind one of the high classical style of the 
fifth century. From the point of view of the style of the ’sixties the whole stage from 399 
to 370 looks restrained. The features which distinguished its second phase from the first, 
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the greater balance and harmony, have increased so much that they dominate and function 
as the main characteristics of the new stage. 

One may look for other monuments displaying a similar style. The grave reliefs of 
Diepolder’s pls. 36 and pl 37 show the same composure, fullness and grandeur as the record 
relief. Also the manner in which the garment is rendered in pl. 37 is very similar. A draped 
monumental statue belonging to this decade is the Eirene by Kephisodotos (Fig. 12).”° 
It is commonly connected with the peace of 375 but this date is a terminus post quem and 
does not exclude the erection of the statue a number of years afterward.” An earlier date, 
such as c. 400 proposed by Amelung, is absolutely impossible on account of the style. 
Recently Schefold has claimed a date between 360 and 350,” finding close resemblances on 
Kertch vases of that decade. It seems, however, that his dating by the Kertch vases is not 
so sound as that based on dated reliefs. If we compare the Eirene with the central figures on 
the reliefs from 375-374 and 362-361, both of which so closely resemble her in pose and 
drapery, no doubt is left that the greater agreement is with the later figure. We see the 
same fullness and composure, the same restful and balanced rhythm. The earlier figure is 
more open in composition, more angular in the lines and sharper in her movement. We 
shall see that a date in the ’fifties is likewise excluded for the Eirene when we analyze the 
style of the relief dated 355-354. 

Another draped figure which may belong to the ’sixties is the Sardanapalus in the 
British Museum.” The tranquil rhythm produced by parallel or verticaland horizontal lines 
finds analogies in the Athena of the dated relief. Among nude male figures, the youth from 
Anticythera™ and the Satyr pouring wine” also fit into the style of the ’sixties. The bronze 
figure shows clearly a fuller and more composed rhythm than the Lansdowne Herakles. 
The tranquil flowing of the lines is likewise characteristic. The Satyr, too, displays a well- 
balanced and rather simple composition. It seems that the Aphrodite of Arles* belongs to 
the same phase although the strong Roman style, which is particularly effective in the 
drapery of the copy, makes judgment precarious. The rhythm of the pose is very similar 
to that of the Eirene—head, arms, and legs having the same positions. Also, the verticality 
of the folds under the left arm is significant, and the generally horizontal arrangement of 
folds around the hips and feet. The low position of the folds around the hips belongs to an 
early date, a higher one being already favored in the following decade. 

The style of this decade, the fifties, is exemplified by two reliefs, that in Athens dating 
from 356-355 and that in Palermo dating from 355-354, the latter being especially charac- 
teristic (Fig. 11)?? The new style has reached its culmination. Full mastery has been at- 
tained. The lines swing freely and easily, making the figures of the preceding period look 
rather restrained and sober. There is, nevertheless, no exuberance or baroque exaggeration; 
complete harmony is preserved; organic life and movement are brought into a perfectly 
balanced state. 

The statue, also a Greek original, which best illustrates the style is the Artemisia from 
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the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos (Fig. 13).?* It shows fullness and richness, variety in the 
poses of the limbs and in the motifs of the drapery; life and movement suffuse the whole, 
leaving no dead spots. Yet the composition is perfectly closed and counterpoised, the 
weight leg balances the free leg, the left arm the right arm, the folds the plane surfaces, and 
so on. Also the relationship between the body and the drapery has been harmonized. The 
drapery is subordinated to the body and illustrates its anatomical structure; at the same 
time, however, the character of its material is well rendered so that the drapery maintains 
its independence. 

There are other statues belonging to the same phase, e.g., the Apoxyomenos from Ephe- 
sus.” Its greater fullness, its freer rhythm and its livelier balance in comparison to the 
bronze statue from Anticythera are apparent. The Apollo Sauroktonos* is comparable to 
the Artemisia in the harmony of the rhythm flowing through the body. There is no sharp 
bend and no interruption in the curved line starting in the head and going through the 
body to the feet. All parts are in perfect balance: the two arms counterbalance each other 
and the forward inclination of the head corresponds to the drawing back of the left leg. 
Also the Hermes Belvedere*! seems to show the rhythm characteristic of this phase. The 
complete closing of the composition and its balance corroborate this ascription. The same 
date is probable for the Meleager,** although the rhythm is a little less balanced; the head 
and the left leg give a slight restlessness by turning outward; it may belong to the end of this 
period and foreshadow the following one. Grave reliefs which belong to the style of the 
fifties are illustrated by Diepolder, pls. 38 and 39 and perhaps pl. 36, no. 2; all show the 
freely flowing, yet harmonized rhythm. 

The relief from the year 347—346* embodies the new style of the ’forties (Fig. 10). The 
figures have become heavier and more vigorous; their massiveness is emphasized. The gar- 
ments, too, are thick and heavy; the deep depressions which interrupt the large plane sur- 
faces are significant. We have the feeling that the drapery is really hanging; notice the folds 
over the left shoulder of the central figure, or the folds on either side of the leg of the 
standing one. The movements are not alert but ponderous. The main difference, however, 
from the preceding phase lies in the rhythm. The flowing quality which fuses all the parts 
into an harmonious whole is no longer found. Instead we find the juxtaposition of three 
equally heavy accents; the two seated figures are almost alike; so are the folds of the gar- 
ments around their legs and that around the lower part of the standing figure. The sub- 
parts of the composition are once more separate; each intensifies its own strength and wants 
to exist in its own right, e.g., the right arm of the standing figure, the bunch of folds across 
the body, the left arm, the vertical folds along the left leg. The upper contour of the group 
beginning at the right elbow of the figure seated at the left and ending in the left elbow of 
the standing one, is very characteristic in its rather vigorous up and down movement. The 
line is not continuously curved but shows many angular bends. 

A number of grave reliefs (Diepolder, pls. 40 and 42) show the same characteristics. The 
rhythm is more restless than before; it looks as though the previously harmonious composi- 
tion had been shattered, so that the parts have been forced into antagonistic movements. 
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There is no equilibrium between the three figures on his pl. 40, but a sharp diagonal line 
dominates the composition. A strong inner will seems to permeate the figures and intensify 
their feelings. Notice the sharp vertical accents produced by the lines of the three feet of 
the chair and the folds of the garment. A diagonal line is found also in the relief of Ameino- 
kleia (Fig. 14), produced by her right arm. The heavy garments obscure the anatomical 
structure of the body instead of revealing it, as in the previous style. The folds are actually 
hanging down from Ameinokleia’s left arm. If we compare the composition of the upper 
part of the relief with that of the grave relief of Diepolder’s pl. 39, 1, belonging to the 
fifties, we find in the earlier relief a continuous curve starting at the head of the central 
figure, going down the head of the bearded man, then through his arm to the arms of the 
woman and up to her head, which is balanced by that of the standing man. In the relief 
of Ameinokleia the two standing figures are also facing each other, but all sub-parts of the 
composition are separate units differing in their directions and not co-ordinating themselves 
into a dominating whole; the head of the servant, her right arm, the bundle of folds, the 
box in her left hand, Ameinokleia’s right arm, her lower left arm, the folds from it to the 
head, her head. Also the reliefs on Diepolder’s pl. 42 show this crisscrossing of lines. 

A statue which belongs unmistakably to the same stylistic phase is the Mausolus (Fig. 
15).*° It has the same baroque touch as the relief of 347-346 (Fig. 10). The figure is heavy 
and ponderous, having a kind of ¢erridilita. The garment emphasizes the volume rather 
then the structure of the body; particularly the central part of the mantle covering the body 
from under the breast to the middle of the thighs is significant; we feel the way in which it 
is wrapped around the body and envelops it. The depressions between the folds are very 
deep and irregular, giving an appearance of restlessness to the figure. The differences in 
style between the Mausolus and the Artemisia (Fig. 13) are so great that an attribution 
to the same artist or even to the same phase is impossible. This fact makes it very improb- 
able that they formed a single group. So far as I can see, nothing in the circumstances under 
which the two figures were found demands grouping them together.** That this was done is 
easily explained by the state of archaeology at that time. Each statue was immediately 
identified with a person known in literary tradition; the fact that only an extremely small 
part of original works are extant was overlooked. We must assume a great number of 
statues made for the Mausoleum, among them several of Mausolus and of Artemisia, and 
others representing their ancestors. The two preserved may, but need not, represent 
Mausolus and the queen; other royal persons are equally possible. If they were stylistically 
alike it would be possible, although not necessary, that they formed a group. Since, how- 
ever, their styles differ, such a possibility is ruled out. 

Two other statues which may be ascribed to the ’forties are the Hermes*’ and the Cnid- 
ian Aphrodite,** both by Praxiteles. We have to bear in mind that Praxiteles’ personal 
style was far from anything baroque so that we cannot expect the same vigor and restless- 
ness which the Mausolus exemplifies. Yet, compared with the Apollo Sauroktonos, the 
Hermes shows the same differences which separate the Mausolus from the Artemisia, only 
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in a lesser degree. The median line of the Sauroktonos has the gentle and harmonious 
flowing characteristic of the ’fifties, whereas the corresponding line of the Hermes does not 
have the same curving but is more irregular and broken, although in a strictly relative sense. 
The outer contour likewise shows greater restlessness and an increased vigor. Follow it 
along the right side upwards; the right arm is turned out and up; then the line bends down 
to the head and left shoulder, producing angles rather than curves. The garment has been 
greatly praised by archaeologists on account of the great naturalism of its rendering; it is 
thick and heavy and really gives the impression of hanging material, thereby showing 
features characteristic of the forties. The Aphrodite may have a little more harmonious 
rhythm than the Hermes, as appropriate in the goddess of beauty, yet the median line has 
the same curve as that of the Hermes and the outward turn of the head makes the contour 
a little irregular; also the angles in which the contour travels from the face to the left 
shoulder, then to the elbow and the garment are characteristic. The garment is hanging. 

The resting Satyr, commonly but incorrectly attributed to Praxiteles,** likewise fits 
into the style of the forties. It is more vigorous than the Satyr pouring wine, its pose is a 
bit heavy and resembles that of the men on the relief. The skin gives a sharp diagonal line 
and finds its analogy in the composition of the relief of Ameinokleia; also the independence 
of the main line of composition is found in both works, the head and the arms having a 
different direction from that of the skin, and from each other. 

The dated monuments of the ’thirties are the reliefs from the building of Lysikrates, 334 
B.C.,“° the Sophocles in the Lateran (Fig. 16)“—which belongs with great certainty to the 
years 340-330, when Lykurgos was treasurer—and the votive offering dedicated by Dao- 
chos, since Daochos was tetrarch of Thessaly from 344-334.” 

There is great similarity between the Lysikrates reliefs and the Daochos figures. A 
concentration and solidification has set in. The figures show a concise and intensified style. 
The lines have something neat and sharp in them, they are straighter and more elongated 
and not so round and swinging as in the earlier phase; the angles are sharper and show once 
more the tendency to become right angles; also, parallel lines occur. The rhythm is less full 
and heavy than in the ’forties so that the figures appear sober and realistic. 

It is instructive to compare the Sophokles (Fig. 16) with the statues of Mausolus (Fig. 
15) and Artemisia (Fig. 13) in spite of the fact that the garments differ for each statue and 
that the Sophokles is a Roman copy. The Sophokles shows neither the harmonious flowing 
found in the Artemisia, nor the theatrical agitation of the Mausolus; the patterns of the 
lines are simpler and soberer, straight lines and sharp angles prevail. The anatomy of the 
body is shown, too, but the relationship between the body and the garment is a little differ- 
ent, especially from that of the Artemisia. The garment of the Sophokles appears more of 
an envelope, it covers more than it reveals by not clinging to the body as tightly as that of 
the Artemisia. The anatomy is not given directly by the body but is indicated by the folds 
connecting those parts of the body which are most important in the structure, such as 
shoulder-tips, hips, and so forth. Also the horizontal folds from the right hand to the middle 
of the upper left arm and those falling down by the side from the left are significant as form- 
ing a T pattern which indicates the two main directions of the human body. The different 
lines seem more independent of each other, are not grouped together into bundles as in the 
earlier statues. 
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The Sisyphos I from the Daochos offering (Fig. 17) may illustrate how the garment 
looked in the Greek original of the Sophokles; the cool and sober quality of the linen is very 
well rendered. Details may also be compared, such as the ends of the garment at Sophokles’ 
left arm and at his left knee with the end of the garment over Sisyphos’ left arm, the fact 
that the Sophokles is a copy being taken into account. 

There are other works belonging to the same stylistic phase. The Artemis from Gabii* 
shows the same conciseness and concentration in the composition, the same soberness in 
rendering the material of the garment, the same tendency to straight and parallel lines. 
There are also some horizontal and oblique lines produced by belts and the left arm; these 
have analogies in Sisyphos. 

It seems probable that the much disputed base from Mantinea“ also dates from the 
‘thirties (Fig. 18). The figures show a certain conciseness and sharpness as becomes obvious 
when they are grouped with the Artemisia. The Muses appear slimmer and the folds 
straighter and harder. Some of the figures have the same T pattern as the Sophocles, pro- 
duced by one bunch of folds across the breast and another hanging down by the left side. 
The parallelism of folds is found in the seated Apollo. 

A nude male figure of this phase is the Apoxyomenos by Lysippus.“ The concentration 
and solidification is obvious in the slim yet strong body. Also the composition is concen- 
trated if seen in full front view; here the left leg indicates the vertical dimension, the arm 
the horizontal one. The general rhythm is comparable to that on the reliefs from the 
monument of Lysikrates. It has the same alertness and agility. If we had the Greek original 
of the Apollo Belvedere, not the Roman copy,“ we should recognize him at once as belonging 
to the same phase. The agitated movement is similar to that on the Lysikrates frieze and 
the composition shows vertical and horizontal lines produced by the limbs and the drapery, 
the vertical ones being accentuated. 

The grave reliefs of Diepolder’s pls. 43, 44 (Fig. 19), 45, 1, can be ascribed to the 
‘thirties. The peculiar character of grave reliefs has to be taken into consideration; it 
demanded, at that time, composed behavior and awareness of death in the expression of 
the figures. Compared with the group of reliefs belonging to the ’forties a general calming 
down is noticeable. The composition is less agitated, the figures appear more tranquil; 
the lines are not crisscross but co-ordinated; strictly horizontal or vertical lines become 
dominant in the composition; parallel lines occur also. 

If we compare the most characteristic features of the style of the ’thirties with those of 
the forties, we see clearly that the new phase is not merely a direct continuation of the 
earlier one, but contrasts with it. We have concentration, soberness, parallelism in the 
composition, straight and sharp lines in the ’thirties, contrasting with irregular movement, 
agitation, and curved and flowing lines in the forties. On the other hand, the style of the 
’forties shows close connections with the preceding phases. It signifies the intensification of 
the earlier style. We have rather full and heavy forms already in the ’sixties; the rhythm 
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shows power and intensity in comparison with that of the preceding stage, 400-370. 

The restraint which still exists in the ’sixties is given up in the fifties, in which phase the 
rhythm becomes flowing and harmonious, but the fullness of the form persists. This is 
still the case in the third phase, during the ’forties, which is characterized by the rhythm’s 
becoming restless and agitated. The three phases from the ’sixties to the ’forties thus belong 
together, forming a stage with some underlying characteristic features. The phase of the 
’thirties, therefore, indicates the beginning of a new stage. We may call the whole of the 
earlier stage (370-340) the balanced one; although the term does not express the richness 
and grandeur of the style as well as the harmony, it may serve until a better is proposed. 
Seen from either the earlier restrained stage (400-370) or the one subsequent to 340, all 
three phases of the stage (370-340), not only the middle one, show harmony and balance, 
the fullness and richness of the “grand manner,” and the ease of complete mastery. 

It becomes clear at the same time that all these terms—restrained, balanced, and in- 
tensified—are used in the relative sense. There is always the possibility of more or less 
balance or restraint. The context is decisive. The restrained style of the balanced stage, 
for instance, will be less restrained and more balanced than the restrained phase of the 
restrained stage. The balanced phase of the restrained stage will likewise be less balanced 
and more restrained than the balanced phase of the balanced stage, and so forth. It would 
be better to have different terms for the different degrees of balance and restraint, but the 
finding of such terms must be left to future studies. Other comparable terms, such as sober- 
ness, exuberance, and the like, must also be taken in the relative sense. 

We now follow the development of the style after the ’thirties. Once more dated record 
reliefs form the foundation for our inquiry. One in Copenhagen dates from the year 329- 
32847 and one in Delphi from between 330 and 324,** two others in Athens from the year 
323-322." None of them, however, is of good workmanship. Another relief, therefore, is 
of great assistance, namely the base of Atarbos in the museum on the Acropolis which be- 
longs to the twenties (Fig. 21)°° The relief in Delphi shows marked fullness and composure 
in the figures. The vertical and horizontal lines which counterbalance each other predomi- 
nate in the poses of the limbs and in the composition of the drapery, giving the figures tran- 
quility and grandeur. The male figure is considerably less brisk than the Sophokles, and the 
Athena has some curves swinging through the upper part of the figure. The style of all 
three reliefs in Athens is very much the same. It differs from that of the ’thirties mainly 
by its greater fullness and greater harmony. Thus we see once more the development from 
restraint to balance. The brisk and alert movements have become more composed; the 
straight and hard lines are rounded off and melted together; a continuous flow permeates 
the whole figure. A comparison of the female figure on the base of Atarbos with the muses 
of Mantinea (Fig. 18) is very instructive in this respect. There is a soft swing in the figure 
of the Atarbos base; it is shorter and broader and seems to disintegrate when compared to 
the slim and concentrated muses. 

The lines in the compositions on the record reliefs show the same flowing and swinging 
balance. Notice the horizontal curves and the balance of the arms in the relief from the 
year 323-322. 

There are several undated monuments which show the same style. The mourning 
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women on the famous sarcophagus from Sidon™ are very much like the figure on the base 
of Atarbos. They too are fuller and broader than the muses; their garments are wider and 
conceal more of the body, the anatomy of which is therefore less accentuated. The compo- 
sition of the upper part of the bodies is significant, head, arms, and some folds very often 
forming a closed loop consisting of more or less curved lines. No absolute tranquility is 
demanded by the style. The movements are balanced yet not suppressed; looking at the 
arms of the figures on the Attic reliefs we see, on the contrary, a good deal of motion in 
them; they are arranged in such a way that they lead the composition up and down, pro- 
ducing the effect of festoons. Athena’s left arm goes up, Zeus’ right arm first down then up 
again, then the worshipper continues the line down and the servant up. We shall, therefore, 
not refrain from ascribing to the same phase works for which the subject matter demands 
a great deal of agitated movement. The condition will be that the peculiar rhythm of the 
lines be the same as in the more tranquil works. This is the case with the Florentine Nio- 
bids. Indeed, if we look at their arms or at the drapery we find the same grand manner. 
Notice the poses of the arms of Niobe or of the fleeing son raising his mantle-wrapped right 
arm, or the curves of the mantle along his back, the bunches of folds in Niobe’s drapery, and 
so on. A balance in the composition is likewise noticeable in spite of many centrifugal mo- 
tives and was doubtless much more apparent in the group as a whole, since the centrifugal 
motives are used to connect adjoining figures with each other. 

The grave relief of Aristonautes® shows the same style. The rhythm of the movement 
corresponds with that of Niobe’s son; the fullness and ponderousness of the body and the 
pathetic look have analogies in the Niobe; even the style of the drapery seems related in 
spite of the fact that the Roman copyist of the Niobe rendered it according to his own man- 
ner; the flat folds with elongated contours, as along the back of Aristonautes, are charac- 
teristic in this respect. Other grave reliefs belonging to the ’twenties are reproduced by 
Diepolder, pls. 46, 47, 48, and 51, 1. Heaviness and ponderousness are characteristic of all 
of them, as well as a very intense feeling. The movements of the arms are significant; they 
show distinctly greater intensity than those of the preceding phase. Also the composition 
is more closed and more flowing. The similarity between the Demeter and Pamphile and 
the sarcophagus of the mourning women in spirit, poses, and style of drapery is striking. 
So also is their relationship in rhythm to the relief from Delphi. It seems possible, although 
not certain, that the Ares Ludovisi is to be dated in the twenties. Arms and legs move 
in a very complex pattern yet the composition as a whole is balanced and the rhythm is full 
and rich. The Alexander Sarcophagus also fits best into this stylistic phase.™ 

The dissolution of this balance is the characteristic feature of the style of the teens. 
The last Attic grave reliefs, which ceased in 317 B.C., illustrate it. Those of Diepolder’s 
pls. 52, 1, 53, and 54, (Fig. 20), must belong to this phase. There is more restlessness in the 
composition; the lines no longer harmonize to the same extent as before; there is a great 
deal of parallelism and therefore greater independence, or even divergence; the angles are 
sharper and the lines themselves sharper. The style is more linear and not so soft. The re- 
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liefs show a kind of petrifaction in the manner in which the folds are drawn, and rigidity 
in their parallelism. 

The relief of Figure 20 is so weak that the word degenerate describes it. The figures are 
slim and without vitality. A weakening of creative power can be discovered even in the 
reliefs belonging to the twenties. This degeneration shows that we are at the end of a 
stylistic epoch. Even the Niobids fall at least a little short of the normal high standard of 
the fourth century. 

So also does the Aischines® when compared with the Sophokles. There is something 
weak and insecure in the stance of the figure. The motifs are multiplied but lack vigor. 
The patterns which they form reveal restlessness; the lines are sharp, rather straight, often 
parallel, but without harmony; other lines, divergent from them in direction, are set in 
between them and so break the balance. The angles are hard. Notice the zigzag pattern 
produced by the rim of the mantle going over the upper left arm, by the fold leading to the 
left hand and by another going down from this point to the right knee. The triangle of 
drapery between the two hands and the left armpit is characteristic in so far as the lines on 
the hip abut on it at right angles. Such right angles are also found on the grave relief of 
Diepolder’s pl. 53, whereas they are avoided by the artist of the Sophokles. It is neverthe- 
less clear that the Sophokles and the Aischines stand together as examples of the same stylis- 
tic stage when contrasted with figures of the earlier balanced stage, as exemplified by the 
Artemisia and the Mausolus. The flowing exuberance of the latter sculptures is toned down 
and refined. If Attic art declined it does not follow that sculpture degenerated all over 
Greece. We may, therefore, find other works belonging to the same phase but showing 
higher quality. 

One of these works seems to be the Lansdowne Hermes.*” The restless rhythm of the 
composition and the broken outline are its main characteristics. Follow his back to the 
head, which is turned outward; there are angles at the knee, the buttock, the neck—also 
the contour leading down from the head to the rock is broken in a very irregular manner. 
The folds of the small garment are arranged in a zigzag pattern recalling that of the 
Aischines. The slimness of the body likewise has analogies on grave reliefs.*® 

It seems possible, although it is far from being certain, that the Artemis from Versailles 
can be ascribed to the ’teens.*® She has the same slimness and a similar sharp turn of the 
head. The composition shows many angles and broken lines. If the original of the group of 
Artemis and Iphigenaia, reconstructed by Studniczka, was of Greek creation, it also must 
belong to this phase.® 

Since the two earlier stages had three phases each, we may assume that the third stage, 
too, had only three phases and that the ’teens end it. Such cyclic sequence looks very 
schematic and like a fanciful construction in spite of the fact that it has been arrived at 
by the analysis of dated monuments and is thus based on factual evidence. 

It may add proof to the thesis of cyclic development if we compare the corresponding 
phases of the three stages with each other, namely the initial phase of the first stage with 
the initial phase of the second stage, and so on. If we actually find that all initial phases 
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have some common characteristics differing from all middle or terminal phases, which 
themselves have some features in common, we may become convinced of the reality of 
stylistic cycles. 

Let us choose the relief of Dexileos (Fig. 4) as representing the style of the nineties, 
that from 362-361 (Fig. 9), and the grave relief of Figure 19 for the ’thirties. It is obvious 
that they all display a restrained style. The compositions show parallel lines and right 
angles prevailing. A certain independence and juxtaposition of the lines is visible. The 
rhythm is not fluid but restrained. 

Fluidity is characteristic of the middle phases, exemplified by the grave reliefs of Figure 
5 by the relief in Palermo from the year 355-354 (Fig. 11) and by the Atarbos relief (Fig. 
21). The style is liberated, the lines become swinging and melt into each other, yet bal- 
ance is preserved. The composition is unified and the rhythm is harmonious. 

The record reliefs from 375-374 (Fig. 6) and 347-346 (Fig. 10), and the grave relief of 
Figure 20 belong to the terminal phases. The harmony is disturbed, the lines no longer 
fuse, but diverge. The rhythm exhibits restlessness. 

On the other hand, we may analyze the differences between the corresponding phases, 
thus discovering the characteristics of each stage. We begin with the middle phases, during 
which the particular style of the stage is fully developed. The relief of Figure 5 certainly 
seems restrained when compared with the relief in Palermo (Fig. 11); whereas that of 323- 

22 displays the dissolution of the harmony characteristic of the preceding stage. The lines 
of the central figure on the Palermo relief, produced by the horizontal and vertical bunches 
of folds, the upper part of the right arm, and the head, form a unified and balanced compo- 
sition. In the figure on the base of Atarbos (Fig. 21) the right arm, the bunch of folds across 
the body, and the folds beginning at the left hand, are units having diverging directions. 

In regard to the initial phases, the relief from the year 362-361 (Fig. 9) shows greater 
balance and harmony than either that of Dexileos (Fig. 4) or the grave relief (Fig. 19)— 
on the last the arms produce independent parallel lines. Likewise the restraint of the relief 
of 375-374 (Fig. 6) contrasts with the vigor of that of 347-346 (Fig. 10); and the composi- 
tion of the grave relief of Figure 20 seems scattered into separate parts compared to the 
unity of the relief of Figure 1o. 

The sequence of phases is thus simple and consistent. There is a great cycle comprising 
the whole period. Its sub-periods—called stages—can be distinguished as restrained, 
balanced, and intensified. Each stage is once more subdivided into three phases which show 
the same sequence. Such a sequence appears natural in the biological sense. First a new 
organization or a new pattern, differing from that of the earlier period, is developed. There 
is at first some freshness and briskness in the new adjustment. The parts are juxtaposed, 
not yet melted together and fused. Then by use and practice mastery is won. The parts 
become harmonized and unified and the rhythm flows easily and freely. This is the period 
of culmination. After that there is the possibility of degeneration. The forces may subside, 
the forms may weaken and become petrified. But this is not the only possibility. Life and 
inner vigor may persist and even grow. In that case an intensification will take place. The 
intensified stages are therefore times of crisis. This is particularly true toward their ter- 
mination when the problem is whether or not a reorganization on a higher level will succeed. 
The possibility of failure and the beginning of degeneration is always present. The greatest 
danger points are naturally at the ends of the greatest cycles. Such an extreme danger 
point occurred at the end of the fourth century, the period from 400 to 310 being an in- 
tensified period itself, since it followed the balanced period of the fifth century. Its success- 
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ful creation in the decade after 400 shows that the power of the Greek genius was not yet 
exhausted, but was capable of beginning a new cycle of development. The two preceding 
turning points were the transition from the geometric to the archaic period at the end of the 
eighth century and the transition of the archaic into the classic period at the beginning of 
the fifth century. 

Both turning points were decisive for the development of Greek art. The first changed 
the primitive centrifugal style into the centripetal block style and conditioned thereby the 
latter classical style. The creation of the classical style was even more important since it 
raised Greek art to a higher style, namely the organic, never before attained by any people. 
That such a step was not a necessary one is shown by the Egyptian analogy. The style of 
the Old Empire corresponds to the Greek archaic. In the following period of the Middle 
Empire some very few attempts were made to reach a higher level. Some heads of Pharaohs 
—for example, the head of Amenemhet III, in obsidian*—show a modeling which can be 
called organic in so far as the anatomical structure and the differentiation between bones 
and flesh is rendered. But these few examples of an organic style were exceptions, and the 
general style remained anorganic like that of the Old Empire. Nor was such an accom- 
plishment achieved by later Egyptian art. 

We discovered that the end of the intensified period of Greek art occurred at about 310. 
There is no doubt that there was no turning point in the stylistic development in the time 
of Alexander the Great, that is between 336 and 323. The evolution went on normally and 
uninterruptedly. Lysippus, therefore, belongs to the last Greek, not to the Hellenistic, 
period. 

Is there, then, a discrepancy between the political and the artistic development, or is 
it possible to point to political events at about 310 which are important enough to warrant 
the beginning of a new period? There are such events. This decade saw the end of the royal 
house of Alexander and the emergence of a number of independent kingdoms instead of a 
unified empire, that is, the establishment of the political order characteristic of Hellenistic 
times. Eumenes, the defender of Alexander’s house, died in 316. The peace of 311 made it 
clear that none of the fighting diadochs, Antigonas, Ptolemy, Cassander, or Lysimachus 
was strong enough to defeat the others and each must content himself with a part of the 
empire. Alexander’s Persian wife and his son Alexander were murdered by Cassander in 
310-309. Lysimachus founded a new capital for his kingdom in 309, Antigonas in 306. 
Antigonas called himself king in 306.™ 

The connection between the Hellenistic period and that from 400 to 310 in the realm 
of art can be determined only by a stylistic analysis of this Hellenistic period. There are 
two possibilities. If the whole development from 400 to the first century B.C. was a unit, 
the period from 400-310 would then be a sub-period, namely a restrained period in compari- 
son to the subsequent ones, and these would develop out of it in the normal way without 
any important change in the stylistic principles. If we notice, however, such a change we 
will be compelled to conclude that the Greek development, in the strictest sense, ended in 
310 and that Hellenistic times are an additional unit. The analysis given below will solve 
the problem. 

Before we come to it, a possible objection to the manner in which we determined the 
stylistic phases must be considered. We assumed a change in style taking place with every 
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new decade. Now, every comprehensive exhibition of art in our own times shows us that 
no stylistic uniformity exists. Nevertheless, when we look over the exhibitions of several 
years we notice that a tendency in the development is obvious and that we are able to 
distinguish between works which represent the typical stylistic trend from other works 
which may lag behind it or which may even have progressed further. We never have 
sharp breaks, but always overlapping of subsequent phases. There is no doubt that this 
fact is true for all times. It seems that we have some monuments which clearly show this 
overlapping by being dated from a year in which their style was antiquated. 

The male figure on the Panathenaic amphora manufactured during the archonship of 
Polyzelos, 367-366," displays the same style as the relief from the year 375-374 (Fig. 6). 
It is thin; the head drops in the same sharp way as that of Athena; the lines are straight and 
hard; the rhythm is nervous and animated. Since the style of the ’sixties was very different, 
as we saw, we conclude that the artist lagged behind the development. It may be that Kephi- 
sodotos made the Eirene a little before the ’sixties to which the work stylistically belongs. 
Such a date, namely 372-371, is deduced with some plausibility from Pliny’s statement 
that the very year 372-371 was the culmination of his artistic career.“ Since the Eirene is 
likely to be connected with the peace of 375, it is probable that this statue, as his most 
famous work, was the reason for putting the culmination in this very year of 372-371. 

Another example is the relief in Copenhagen dated from the year 329-328, yet not show- 
ing the harmonic and grand style of the twenties. Its restless and hard rhythm looks more 
like the animation of the restrained style of the thirties as it may occur in the end of phases. 
So it is possible that the votive offering by Daochos may have been made in the end of the 
‘forties, although it shows the style flourishing within the ’thirties; or the statues of Artemi- 
sia and Mausolus may have been sculptured within the same year either at the end of the 
fifties or in the beginning of the ’forties, one of the artists either being ahead of or lagging 
behind the development. The term “decade” which was used above does not mean, there- 
fore, that the particular phase lasted for exactly ten years. We must add two, or even 
more, years at either end. We deal with artistic decades, not with arithmetical ones. Never- 
theless, the whole period comprising nine phases lasted for about ninety years, that is from 
400 to 310, so that there is justification for assigning each phase to a decade. Furthermore, 
the division into decades was not done on account of a preconceived scheme, but was sug- 
gested to us by the facts, because the monuments themselves proved that each decade was 
characterized by a particular style. It is very unlikely that it is a general characteristic 
of all phases throughout all times to last precisely a decade. It is true that the classic period 
of the fifth century also comprised nine phases within about ninety years, namely from 
490 to 400,°" but the preceding archaic period was longer, beginning in the end of the eighth 
century and lasting over two hundred years. Also the periods in Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian art differ very much in this respect. On the other hand, phases of a decade’s length 
are found in the development of Roman art and in our own times. The so-called “jazz age” 
lasted for about that long.®* It seems that there is a biological foundation for such duration 
of phases. Art historians like Pinder have maintained that periods of about thirty years 
are discernible in later European art.®® Such periods of thirty years correspond to our stages 
comprising three phases, and are the normal term of the generation in the biological sense. 
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Seeing an exhibition of contemporary art, we make another observation. There are 
not only progressive and backward works, but some of them seem to be typical and repre- 
sentative of their own times whereas others are of a rather indefinite and general style. 
We need not doubt that the same was true in antiquity. It is therefore no wonder that there 
are several works which do not show a very marked style and which therefore cannot be 
ascribed to any given phase with absolute certainty. These are, however, not outside the 
general development and certain features of their style do suggest the particular phase to 
which they might belong. Some examples may be discussed. 

The Hypnos”*has gently flowinglines and a harmonious composition so that its ascription 
to the ’fifties seems possible. The pose of the arms can be compared with that of the Apollo 
Sauroktonos. The composition of the Ganymede” is a little more animated; its main lines 
do not flow so continuously as in the Hypnos, but are a little more bent and broken. The 
raising of the head and the lines of the eagle produce a rather complicated pattern. There 
is, however, still much harmony and fine swing in it. The figure may, therefore, have been 
sculptured during the ’forties. The Boy from Marathon” is more concentrated in his 
bodily forms, and some of the vertical and horizontal lines of the composition are accentu- 
ated, namely the left leg and the left arm with the right angle at the elbow. He fits the 
style of the decade 340-330, that of the Apoxyomenos. A comparison with the Youth from 
Anticythera is instructive. Everything in the Boy is intensified, the movement, the struc- 
ture of the body by being rounder and tighter, and the rhythm. If he belongs to the fourth 
century at all, the Youth from Subiaco” is to be dated from the ’thirties, the phase in which 
parallelism and angularity in the composition was favored. On account of these same char- 
acteristics the Alexander Rondanini™ may also be ascribed to the ’thirties, although the 
greater fullness and vigor point to the twenties. Notice the increased tension in the rhythm 
and the more irregular contours of the Lansdowne Hermes, that is related to the Alexander 
in the motif of the supported leg. The Hermes dates from the ’teens, as we saw before. Both 
the Aphrodite from Capua” and the Eros with the bow on the Capitol” are very similar 
in pose and structure. Particularly the carriage of the arms is very much alike in the two 
figures: they are almost parallel and extended sidewise so that the figure becomes unifacial 
like a relief. The date of the two statues is not easily discoverable. The twenties seem to be 
most likely. The composition is a little more animated than in the figure of the ’thirties on 
account of the use of diagonals and the rhythm is also more swinging and flowing: there is 
some relationship in both respects to the Ares Ludovisi and the Niobids. On the other hand, 
the restlessness and sharpness of the teens is missing, although the Aphrodite is very slender 
and has a kind of briskness and sprightliness in the lines. 

The Aphrodite as well as the Eros differ strikingly from the Ares or the Apoxyomenos in 
regard to three-dimensionality. The Ares and the Apoxyomenos extend their limbs into the 
space before them so that these limbs appear foreshortened to the beholder. The extension 
of the figure is vertical to the beholder. The extension of the Aphrodite and the Ares, how- 
ever, is parallel to the spectator, displaying a relieflike view to him, so that the extended 
limbs do not appear foreshortened. It is not within the scope of this paper to deal with these 
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differences nor to try to insert them into the development of style during the fourth century. 
As stated in the beginning, we treat only such features as indicate the tendencies of devel- 
opment; all others are omitted, including the relationship between figure and space. There 
is ample justification for such procedure, as the following remarks will show. It is well said 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to recognize the true character of our own times and 
that we get a kaleidoscopic picture of it, because we are too close. One needs distance and 
detachment to see the main trends of development. 

The premise being true, the following conclusions can be drawn from it: kaleidoscopic 
and patternized pictures exist simultaneously; they originate from the same material but 
the material is seen from different points of view. The patternized picture gets hold of some- 
thing real which actually exists inherently and is only obscured by the superimposed kalei- 
doscopic picture which is produced by individual and irrational units not fitting into the 
pattern. The patternized picture is therefore a true picture, although not a complete 
one. It is absolutely legitimate to enjoy the irrational life and the picturesque stream of 
the kaleidoscopic picture, but in doing so we never get a unified view of the past. The scope 
of science extends to the grasp of the underlying pattern, and its tool is selection. 

Practically every scientific study selects from the material those features which are rele- 
vant to its aims.”” The selection depends on our points of view, on our needs, and on our 
interests, and changes with the ages, developing according to the development of the human 
mind. We may call it subjective in a certain sense, because we apply it to the material. 
This does not, however, mean that the results we get are falsified. That occurs only if we 
force the material into preconceived ideas. If we try to see the underlying patterns with 
truly scientific methods, we then get relatively true pictures. Pictures are they always and 
nothing but pictures, because the past is gone forever. Even if resurrected, the past would 
be a repetition which we would be unable to perceive because we could not belong to it, 
or, if we could belong, it would not be the same. All we can do is to reconstruct a picture 
of it, using the preserved materials. If we attempted to reconstruct every individual item 
the outcome would not be a picture, but a chaos with many great gaps on account of the 
immense complexity of life and, at the same time, on account of the incompleteness of the 
material at our disposition. Selection thus becomes a necessity. 

Coming back now to the fourth century, we clearly realize that the method of selection 
determines also the method of tackling the material. We do not approach the material from 
the point of view of the mineralogist, for instance, who studies the marble of which the 
reliefs or statues are made. We also discard the standpoint of the historian, who may use 
the monuments to trace a picture of Greek civilization. The archaeological approach itself 
is already a restriction and a selection. Nor do we try to reconstruct the development by 
means of the history of painting, since the material is not appropriate. The vases may give 
some valuable help, but do not suffice either. We therefore select sculpture. 

But even in regard to sculpture we push the selection further. We could state the mere 
physical condition of all preserved monuments, their present location in museums and their 
former history since antiquity, where and how they were found, and so on. Such research 
would be very interesting but without connection with the present purpose. It is also un- 
necessary to study the causes of their erections, whether they or their originals were cult 
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384 THE ART BULLETIN 
statues or votive offerings, or what else, or whether states or individuals dedicated them. 
All these problems, no matter how relevant they would be from other points of view, would 
render this inquiry bulky and unmanageable. We are even entitled to omit inquiring about 
the artists who made the monuments. It is legitimate, as has often been done, to write the 
history of Greek art by describing the most characteristic works of the known artists and 
their influences upon each other, but the results would not correspond with the particular 
aims of this study. Also types can be followed in their development throughout a given 
period, as Speier did in regard to the Zweifigurengruppe. Furthermore, the quality of works 
is of no importance here. Second-rate monuments such as dated reliefs may be as valuable 
or even more valuable than first-rate ones, provided that they show the relevant features. 
An original like the Boy from Marathon may be less important than a Roman copy in this 
particular context. 

Another approach would be to characterize the unique features of each stylistic phase 
by an individualizing description. We could, for instance, call the style of the works which 
form a group with the Eirene the style of cultivated behavior and friendly feeling. Even the 
Satyr pours wine like a well-educated boy at court; the Youth from Anticythera could ap- 
pear at a beauty contest; and the Eirene combines composure in pose with kind affection 
for the baby. The spirit of the Hermes is different. He takes care of the baby too, but he 
is mainly occupied with his own feelings; self-assertion is the predominant trait in the 
Mausolus and in the figures of the Attic relief from 347-346; and Ameinokleia shows that 
she is the mistress by making the slave girl fix her sandal. The style of the works grouped 
around the Mausolus could thus be called that of emphasizing the ego. Such characteriza- 
tions would, however, isolate the groups, not indicate their connections and sequence. 

I feel, therefore, completely authorized to select those features, among the many exist- 
ing side by side in the sculptures, which are the most fruitful for my aims. They are those 
best illustrating that element which we may call the rhythm of the monument. It may be 
repeated that I did not invent these features, but that I have singled them out from among 
many existing ones. Put into a series they show that there is a definite sequence of stylistic 
phases in the fourth century. 


Il. THe HELLENtstTic Epocu 


It is much harder to establish the chronology and the stylistic development in the 
Hellenistic epoch than in the fourth centuty. The literary records are almost entirely 
lacking. The monuments are fairly numerous, but are scattered over a wider area and do 
not seem to form acontinuous development. We find sudden rises and disappearances after 
a relatively short time, as at Pergamon. Dated monuments are not absent, but such con- 
tinuous series as the dated record reliefs are missing. A substitute is afforded by portraits 
and coins of Hellenistic rulers, but caution is necessary in employing them as fixed artifacts, 
because neither are all of the identifications certain, nor are the coins always datable within 
a decade. It is therefore no wonder that archaeologists have been reluctant to deal with the 
material and have contented themselves with rather vague categories. It is true that con- 
siderable progress has been made by scholars like Dickins, Lawrence, and Ashmole,” and, 
more recently, by Pfuhl and Horn. Pfuhl laid good foundations by collecting the numis- 
matic material and paralleling with it the sculptured portraits.7® Horn has tried to trace the 
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stylistic evolution more closely by taking dated monuments and grouping related works 
around them.® The results are very good and stand the test, but the stylistic phases which 
Horn is able to distinguish are still rather indefinite and incoherent, compared with the 
accuracy and the minuteness of those which we find in the evolution of the fifth century. 
It may be, therefore, worth while to attempt to apply the idea of cyclic development which 
we found existing in the fourth century also to the Hellenistic age. The dated monuments, 
few though they be, will provide checks so that we may see whether the idea works or not. 


A. Restrained Period 


We are very fortunate in regard to dated monuments for the beginning of the Hellenistic 
age. Eutychides made a statue of Tyche for Seleukos’ new town, Antioch on the Orontos. 
Since the foundation took place in 300 B.C., we get this year as a ferminus post quem.* 
It seems most probable that the figure was ordered by Seleukos not much later, maybe 
even for the ceremony of the foundation, so that we will scarcely be wrong in dating it 
within the first decade of the third century, presumably close to 300. To the same time 
or to the preceding decade the Themis by Chairestratos can be assigned for the reason that 
the father of the artist is mentioned in an inscription of 315 B.C., as Horn points out.™ 
An Attic record relief dated 294 B.C. would be of great help if it were not of very poor 
workmanship and in poor condition. Seleukos I, whose portrait can be identified with 
great probability, died in 284 B.C. The head, which shows an elderly man, therefore be- 
longs to the ’nineties or the early ’eighties.* A little later is the statue of Demosthenes 
which Polyeuktos made shortly after 280.% Also two philosophers, whose portraits are 
preserved, died in the ’seventies—Metrodorus in 277 and Epicurus in 272.® It is not cer- 
tain, however, that their portraits were made in these years; they may be earlier, but 
scarcely much later. A well-fixed date is afforded by the statue of Dionysos belonging to 
the second construction period of the Monument of Thrasyllos which was dedicated for his 
choregic victory in 270.87 Coins of Antiochos II, who reigned 261-246, may give us an idea 
of the style of the following phase, although a close dating is impossible.** The statue of 
Nikeso from Priene is not of much use, since the epigraphists are contented with a rough 
dating within the first half of the third century.* 

We are bound to expect between c. 310 and c. 250 two stages, a restrained and a bal- 
anced, each subdivided into a restrained, a balanced, and an intensified phase. Can we 
ascribe three of the earliest monuments, namely the Tyche, the Themis, and the Seleukos, 
to one of these phases? The Tyche (Fig. 22) obviously shows all the characteristic traits of 
the balanced phase to which the absolute date assigns her: all parts are in a harmonious 
balance, no matter how complicated the composition may be. Upper and lower parts of 
the body counterpoise each other, the latter being enlarged by the rock on which the figure 
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is seated. Each part is irregular in shape, roughly trapezoidal, and is divided into two sub- 
parts. One sub-part is a long but narrow field: in the upper body it is that produced by the 
head and left arm; in the lower body the uncovered part of the rock enclosed on two sides 
by the left hand and the fold going to the head of Orontes. The other sub-part is almost 
triangular, the base being, in one case, the left arm, in the other, the right leg. These sub- 
parts likewise balance each other diagonally across the body: the right arm corresponds 
to the rock in the lower part and the left arm to the right leg. Furthermore, the horizontal 
line through the arm of Orontes and the curves of the drapery beneath the neck together 
with the crown give a harmonious closing to the composition, and contrast with the upward 
trend between them represented by the right leg and the right arm; numerous smaller 
motives parallel or at right angles to each other and to the chief lines complete and enrich 
the main framework of the composition. The lines have a gentle flow and a soft swing, as 
shown especially by the folds on the right leg and those between the right knee and the 
left hand. There is no hardness, no sharpness, no rigidity; the tension is eased and the forms 
have free display. Serene tranquility and self-confidence combined with charm character- 
ize the temper of the statue. 

The Themis (Fig. 23) is utterly different. The lines are hard, sharp, and as straight 
and geometric as possible; those falling from the left arm are characteristic in this respect. 
The harmonious balance between two equal parts is lacking and parallel lines combine to 
emphasize a single tendency, e.g., the vertical or nearly vertical lines which predominate 
in the lower part of the figure. On the other hand, sharp contrasts are put side by side: 
simple and smooth planes are between deep and sharp depressions; the chiton on the up- 
per part of the body has short and undulated lines, the mantle of the lower part long and 
straight ones. There are no smooth transitions and no elastic balance at the points where 
lines meet, but rather sharp breaks and cuttings, e.g., along the mass of folds across the 
body; the horizontal band under the breasts is a sharp line. Firmness and solidity rule 
everywhere—in the posture, in the composition, and in the single motive; furthermore, 
there is simplicity and lack of variety illustrated by the similarity of the folds. The style 
is as restrained as possible. The date must be before that of the Tyche, that is within the 
first phase of the stage. 

The relief from 294 confirms our datings. It is less hard and rigid than the Themis and 
resembles more the Tyche in the softness of the drapery. It also displays the balanced 
composition which is characteristic of the Tyche: the line of the right arm of the man cor- 
responds to that of the arm and shield of Athena; both converge to the top and produce 
a triangular composition which also has its analogy in that of the Tyche. 

The head of Seleukos I (Fig. 25) seems to belong to the nineties on account of a certain 
fullness of the flesh, relaxation, and a harmonious balance in the forms; also the majestic 
expression fits into the style of the phase. 

If we now look for an example of the following intensified phase, the Demosthenes 
(Fig. 24) immediately presents itself. Harmony and balance have disappeared again; there 
is an ambiguity in the composition: we can take either the whole upper body down to the 
hands as a unit and contrast it to the lower part, or we may take the lower part up to the 
horizontal rim of the himation as a whole and contrast it with the nude part. By the over- 
lapping of these two configurations in the field between hands and breast, tension and a 
feeling of unrest is effected. The same impression results from the parallel and sharp lines 
of the folds, the ends of which are rather pointed. The contour does not show continuously 
flowing curves, but a hard line constantly interrupted by small uneven projections. There 
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is something intentional and enforced in every detail. Nervous tension is substituted for 
harmony. It is true that the impression of the statue corresponds with the picture which we 
have of Demosthenes, but the human character is very complex and a more pathetic con- 
ception and an emphasizing of the intentional rhetoric in his orations would be equally 
justified. We have in the statue Demosthenes as seen by Polyeuktos’ temper in about 280. 

We may try to date other statues within this first Hellenistic stage. The Praying Boy 
at Berlin seems to be contemporary with the Themis.” The pose is equally firm and upright, 
and the forms tight and solid. The portrait of Menander shows a little more movement 
and tension than that of Seleukos, but the single parts are still in a free and relaxed state 
and well balanced, so that an ascription to the balanced phase is most probable and cor- 
responds with the death of the poet (291 B.C.).” 

Pfuhl publishes a coin of the elderly Seleukos I (Fig. 26/1).% It clearly shows a greater 
unrest and tension and sharper and harder lines than the bronze portrait. The conclusion, 
therefore, that the coin belongs to the intensified phase of the eighties, that is shortly before 
his death in 281 B.C., is beyond doubt and confirms the dating of the bronze head within 
the ’ninties, as given above. 

After having found a new cycle we may inquire into its relationship to the cycles of the 
fourth century. Is the new one a further cycle to be added to the earlier evolution without 
an interruption, or is there so great a change that separation and the beginning of a new 
age must be assumed? The difference between a representative figure of the last pre-Hel- 
lenistic phase, such as the woman on the grave relief (Fig. 20), and the Themis (Fig. 23) is 
striking. The Themis displays strength and solidity, the tomb figure unrest and fragility. 
Her body is slim and slender, that of the Themis heavier. The folds dominating the com- 
position of the tomb figure are all oblique, those of the Themis build up a solid frame of 
vertical and horizontal lines. That these differences are not merely due to the difference 
in phase but hold also for the stages is proved by a comparison of the Themis with draped 
figures of the "twenties and ’thirties, e.g., the figure on the base of Atarbos (Fig. 21), the 
Niobids, the women on the sarcophagus of the mourners, or the muses on the base from 
Mantinea (Fig. 18) and the Sophokles (Fig. 16). The greater vigor, solidity and firmness 
of the Themis is apparent at once. It is equally instructive to compare the Demosthenes 
with the Aischines, since both belong to corresponding phases. We see at the first glance 
that the whole structure is different. 

Although Horn has already pointed out the differences of the Hellenistic style from 
that of the fourth century in an excellent analysis of the Demosthenes, I feel entitled to do 
it again because my categories differ from his. The Hellenistic statues show a new concep- 
tion of the volume of the figure. A concentration, solidification, hardening, has taken 
place. The fourth century figures appear softer, more dissolved, more flexible. The Hel- 
lenistic body has greater unity, all parts being melted together much more closely than 
before. The character of the stone is emphasized more strongly and the organic appearance 
is thereby lessened. The different relationship between body and garment indicates the 
change very well. In the fourth century the body is predominant and the garment is like 
a veil which follows the body very closely, illustrating its structure but never obscuring it. 
The Sophokles (Fig. 16) and the Artemisia (Fig. 13) are the most representative examples 
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but the Aischines, too, belongs wholly to the same type. The hips are clearly indicated by 
the folds leading in two directions and the left leg is rendered in its anatomical structure 
by making the garment cling to it. The garments of the Demosthenes (Fig. 24) and of the 
Themis (Fig. 23) are more independent from the body, which disappears completely at 
many spots; so do the left legs, before which, in each case, the garment hangs like a curtain 
having a form of its own. The same is true of the big bunch of folds which falls from 
Demosthenes’ left shoulder and conceals the contour of the upper part of the body. The 
garment, being thus freed from subordination to the body, is now able to play the predomi- 
nant part in the composition formerly taken by the body. The long vertical folds beneath 
the left arms of both statues indicate the vertical extension of the figures, the horizontal 
bunches emphasize their volume and their roundness, and so on. The Themis has a bunch 
of folds over the hips, but they are covered and obscured by this thick mass, not modeled 
out by individual folds as in fourth century statues. This massing of parts of the garment 
together with its independence from the body makes the Hellenistic figure appear more 
compact and massive than its fourth century predecessor. The same effect is rendered by 
the paralleling and the very uniform shape of the folds. They emphasize thereby the sur- 
face of the compact volume rather than the tectonic structure of the body beneath. 

Another marked difference between Hellenistic and earlier sculpture concerns the rela- 
tionship between volume and space. In spite of the increased solidification of the volume 
of the figure its connection with the surrounding space is also amplified. When looking at 
the Themis (Fig. 23) we have the impression that the space tries to intrude into the volume 
of the figure. There are deep depressions filled with dark shadows which cut into the sur- 
face, e.g., the folds between the legs and those between the body and the bunch which falls 
from the left arm; this bunch itself is divided up into masses. A dark hole is also seen be- 
tween the body and the right arm. The same feature occurs at Demosthenes’ left elbow. 

Statues of the fourth century—the Sophokles (Fig. 16) being representative—are like- 
wise surrounded by space, but they are self-reliant and regardless of the space. The space 
is subordinated; it is the medium which they use according to their own requirements. The 
Apoxyomenos stretches out his arms into the space as much as the motive demands. The 
space in Hellenistic times is stronger; it is not so entirely dominated as before, but becomes 
active and interacts with the volume to produce the aesthetic appearance of the figure. A 
fusion between volume and space begins to take place. 

This change in the structure of the figure is connected with another one. The pre- 
Hellenistic figures appear wholly three-dimensional; all their sides are equally developed, 
although one side is the front side. This does not concern the problem of greater rectangu- 
larity or greater roundness in the shape of the body nor the freeing of the limbs from the 
body and their stretching into the surrounding space. What matters now is the relationship 
between figure and beholder. The pre-Hellenistic figure is self-contained, independent of 
any beholder; it is a self-reliant individual. As the classical type of the temple is an isolated 
unit displaying the colonnade on all four sides alike, so the pre-Hellenistic statue stands 
like a landmark which is self-sufficient and visible from all sides. Buschor has called our 
attention to this feature as characteristic of archaic statues.“ It is found, however, also 
in the fifth and fourth centuries. A comparison of the Artemisia (Fig. 13) with the Themis 
(Fig. 23) or the Tyche (Fig. 22) makes the difference clear. Both Hellenistic statues pre- 
suppose a beholder. Looking at them, we do not feel compelled to go around them, but we 
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are wholly satisfied with the main view which they display before us. The side views are 

unpleasant, note those of the Demosthenes reproduced by Horn;® we try to get into the 

axis of the figure, thus establishing a fixed relationship between it and us. There is a kind 

of intimacy between the Hellenistic statue and the beholder, whereas the classical figure 

lives in a sphere of its own, raised above the common level of life. By the manner in which 

the Orontes stretches out his arms and the folds fall from the rock parallel to the right leg 

of the Tyche or those come down from the left arm of the Themis, the composition appears 

to be closed and so restricted to a single picture displayed before the beholder. 

It is the beginning of unifaciality, which principle Krahmer® recognized in a particular 
kind of grouping which was in vogue in late Hellenistic times, but which is characteristic 
of the Hellenistic period as a whole. The three-dimensional appearance of the figure is not 
spoiled by it, because the interaction of the space with the volume makes it clear to us 
that the figure we see represents a three-dimensional being. The volume of the statue, too, 
is too much emphasized to be overlooked; we feel it even in looking at one side only. A 
fifth century statue may be square, guadratus ; nevertheless, as a pillar has four equal sides, 
so the front side presupposes other views, especially two side views. The angle from front 
to side may be sharp, but the sides are indispensable for the production of the proper im- 
pression on the beholder. 

Finally, the rhythm of the Hellenistic figure is different from that of any classical one. 
It is intensified, sharper, less harmonious. The classical rhythm, even in intensified phases, 
shows a perfection and an ease which appears as the unconscious outgrowth of a natural 
balance. It is the natural balance possessed by an ideal organism. This natural inner har- 
mony begins to disappear in Hellenistic times. The balance is superseded by a concentra- 
tion of all forces in one direction. This leads to greater consciousness, to greater strain and 
struggle, to pathos, or to over-refinement. The Themis shows greater harshness and inac- 
cessibility, the Tyche less dignity, the Demosthenes more nervousness than classical statues 
of the same order would display. The changes in the structure and in the spirit at the end 
of the fourth century are thus so great that we feel justified in assuming a new epoch in 
Greek art with the beginning of the Hellenistic age. If this is true, we have to expect a 
restrained period first and, indeed, we find all characteristics of such a period in the statues 
we analyzed. Looking at the Themis we may not doubt that a new consolidated and re- 
strained period has begun. 

We proceed in our analysis. After three phases a new cycle is due, now a balanced stage 
which shows relaxation and greater ease. Metrodoros’ portrait, dated 277 B.C.., fits in the 
best possible way.*’ The strain and concentration visible in the Demosthenes has gone. 
There is more harmony and more balance in the forms, more restfulness in the expression; 
the hair is not so tight against the skull, but more liberated and dissolved into single units 
which show a balanced symmetry in the arrangement. The same is true of Epicurus’ head 
(Fig. 27),°§ which probably belongs to the end of the phase and therefore shows a little 
more movement. A comparison with the Seleukos (Figs. 25 and 26/1) reveals a loosening 
and a counterpoising of the forms. There is a marked symmetry and rectangularity in the 
composition: the contours of the face from the forehead a little above the eyebrows down 
to the first locks of the beard are almost straight and parallel lines; the nose adds another 
parallel and the locks of the beard below the chin two more; horizontal lines give a perfect 
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balance: the forehead, the eyes, the locks of the beard arranged in three parallel rows. A 
draped statue fulfilling all requirements can be found in the Nikeso.®® The parallelism and 
the rectangularity of many of the lines is apparent at first glance; the straight, almost geo- 
metrically straight, line beneath the breasts which continues above the left arm is very 
significant in this respect. So also the great restfulness. A comparison with the Themis 
shows greater fullness and poise, softening and smoothing, contrasting with the degree of 
strain and unelasticity, of hardness and thinness, which restrained phases show. 

But a certain restraint and simplicity is still evident in these sculptures compared with 
the following ones, which belong to the next phase, the balanced one. The Dionysos of 
Thrasyllos (Fig. 31)!°° shows greater exuberance and grandeur. The forms are full and 
swelling, the folds are swung in magnificant curves. There is something majestic and pa- 
thetic in the appearance of the statue in spite of its fragmentary condition. Richness and 
differen*iation are likewise characteristic. Body and garment are more differentiated than 
in the earlier phases. The various lines are not so much co-ordinated as subordinated, more 
and less important ones being distinguished. Pfuhl’s tentative identification of a head in 
the Vatican as Antiochos I (281-261) on iconographic grounds™ can be corroborated by 
the style, which shows the same fullness and majesty. Nevertheless, the simple and 
balanced system of lines observed in the Epicurus is visible also in the Antiochus, and in 
the Dionysos as well, only much enriched and enlivened. Another ascription to this phase 
can be made only with great reserve, that of a female statue in the Museo Civico at Ven- 
ice! She appears fuller and richer in the drapery than the Nikeso. 

The next phase should, theoretically, bring intensification. That is what we actually 
find in the heads of Antiochos II (261-246) represented by coins (Fig. 26/2) and by a head 
in Naples, which Pfuhl identified with great certainty.1% The forms have become still fuller 
and softer, at the same time, however, heavier. Some baroque vigor is in them. Not many 
details are given, but the surface is divided into a few thick and swollen masses, e.g., the 
curving field above the eye, the cheek, the nose, the chin; the hair of the bust shows the 
locks divided into relatively uniform masses. As a draped figure belonging to the phase a 
statue from Leptis Magna’ may be proposed tentatively, under the condition that it is a 
fairly accurate copy. The narrowing of the upper part of the body causes a certain loss in 
balance and harmony which the earlier statues of this type, e.g., the Nikeso, display. The 
composition of the lines, especially of those around the arms, is harder and more restless. 

A new stage is now due to be dated from the ’forties to the ’twenties if we allow a span 
of about thirty years to each of the preceding stages, that is from about 310 to about 250. 
According to Horn, a fixed date (229-221) is afforded with great probability by the figure 
in relief, representing Berenike,’® on a jug at Paris. The style of the figure clearly indicates 
the end of a period. We get the impression of a certain mannerism. The figure is very slim, 
the limbs are lean, the head is very small, the folds are thin and sharp, they are not curved 
but are as straight as possible. The small and narrow upper part of the body contrasts with 
the more voluminous lower part. The chief folds of the garment are arranged in a simple 
and marked system which forms a definite frame for the underlying compact mass of the 
body. The dominating line is a vertical in the center of the figure, emphasizing its axis. 
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At both ends short oblique lines branch off symmetrically. There are some vertical lines 
beneath this central scheme and a nearly rectangular frame above it surrounding the 
breasts. Like the lines, the angles which they form are hard and sharp. Nevertheless, the 
appearance as a whole is fine and delicate, although somewhat brittle and nervous. We 
had found a marked system of lines before, in the Nikeso and the Epicurus particularly. 
There it was simpler and more balanced; in the Berenike it is less coherent, more restless, 
and more pointed. The tension is greater than the balance: the lines spanned over the figure 
are like rays leading further; also the right arm, the stalks in the cornucopia, the contour 
of the left leg, have this centrifugal tendency. We thus have intensification. Since refine- 
ment, too, is found in the sharpness and delicacy of the forms, two principles occur which 
characterize the intensified phase of an intensified stage. This is exactly the phase which we 
must postulate for the decade to which the jug belongs. I should like to accept Pfuhl’s 
identification of a head in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme as Ptolemaios III (247-222)! 
and ascribe it to the end of his reign, because it likewise shows delicacy in details combined 
with a certain nervousness and restlessness. Also the system of lines is apparent and its 
centrifugalism, especially in the lines of the eyes and of the mouth. 

I find a very similar rhythm in the dancing Maenad at Berlin.’ The main lines are 
likewise arranged in a centrifugal scheme. The folds between the legs emphasize the axis 
of the figure; above them two bunches of folds spread out obliquely in opposite directions 
and both of the arms add more centrifugal lines; the same is true of the lower parts of the 
legs and of the garment. The torsion of the whole figure is a particular motive; it is, so to 
say, the pushing to the peak of the very characteristics of the phase. All details, such as 
the modeling of the flesh and the design of the folds, are very fine and delicate, showing 
at the same time a highly strung tension. I should not be surprised if the Silenus playing 
a flute of the Villa Borghese’* belonged to the same or to the preceding phase, because the 
motif as well as the rhythm is related. Since the garment is missing an analogous scheme 
of lines could not be rendered but the poses of the arms and especially of the legs, which 
cross each other, display the centrifugality. 

A certain candidate for the preceding, that is the balanced, phase of the intensified 
stage is the Maiden of Anzio (Fig. 32).!° Everything is fuller, more settled, and more ma- 
jestic, as is appropriate in a culminating phase, but the basic tendencies are the same. There 
is a vertical axis effected by the bunch of folds between the legs, and there are centrifugal 
lines. —Two movements in opposite directions dominate the composition: head and arms, 
tending to the right, are counterbalanced by lines going to the left, namely the upper edge 
of the chiton, the folds on the hips, and the lower edge of the chiton together with the right 
leg, which is put sidewards very markedly. Furthermore the lines rendered by the garment 
have an oblique direction, like those of the Berenike. The composition as a whole, however, 
is more closed and more solidified. The two contours from the shoulders downward are 
nearly parallel, especially that beneath the hands being very straight-lined and marked. 
But there are also some differences: volume and composition are separated in the Berenike, 
the composition being crystallized into a geometric scheme overlaid on the volume; in the 
Maiden of Anzio, volume and composition are inseparable, in so far as the volume is shaped 
in such a way that it displays the composition. The composition, therefore, is not so 
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schematic and geometric, but the lines are interlocked and form a more solid framework. 
Their rhythm is a little heavier and fuller, but well balanced. The high-pitched tension is 
a little calmed down, assuming more grandeur and majesty. The slimness, too, is lessened; 
also, the figure shows a greater slenderness than those of the preceding stages, e.g., than 
in the Nikeso. Also the smallness of the head in comparison to the body is characteristic 
of the Berenike and the figure from Anzio. The face of the latter shows small, fine, but full 
and swelling forms; especially the cheeks are very fleshy and rounded. The same is true 
of the head of Ptolemy III on coins (Fig. 26/3),"° a fact which confirms our dating of the 
statue. The lines of Ariarathes III’s head (235-220),"! on the contrary (Fig. 26/4), are 
harder and therefore more similar to the following intensified phase. As to reliefs, that of 
Dolon in Vienna and that from Tralles in Constantinople may belong to the same stage."” 

We must now make another step backward and find figures belonging to the restrained 
phase. Since the emphasizing of the vertical axis, which is so marked in the third phase, is 
lessened in the second we may conclude that it might be still more lessened in the first 
phase or even lacking, only the oblique lines which are found equally in the second and third 
phases being retained. I propose, therefore, to ascribe a group of three figures collected by 
Horn to the first phase.“* They are clearly closely connected with the balanced stage, as 
a comparison of Horn’s plates 8 and g proves; the arrangement of the drapery is very 
similar, but the figures are not so full and majestic as those of the culminating stage; 
their bodies are slimmer and leaner; they look finer and more delicate. The composition 
shows more tension and restlessness; the folds cross the body in bundles diverging from 
each other in their directions and forming acute angles. In comparison with the Maid of 
Anzio, however, we see greater restraint, more sharpness, less easy balance, less elasticity. 
The composition is more closed, the centrifugalism being halted at the contours. The right 
leg of the statue at Freiburg is not pushed outward so far as in the later figures: only a slight 
curving out of the lines is allowed, as the feet and arms of the Muse and the two small figures 
by the side of the figure at Arles show. 


B. Balanced Period 


We have surveyed a period of about ninety years, that is of the same length which the 
stylistic development comprised in the fourth century. Another analogy between the 
developments in the fourth and in the third centuries is the sequence of three stylistic 
stages, each divided into three phases. Now, since we found a stylistic change at the end 
of the fourth century, we must study the relation of the later Hellenistic periods to the 
first which we have just followed throughout the third century. That there was during 
the Hellenistic period as deep a change as occurred at the end of the fourth century is not 
very probable, because all studies hitherto made in Hellenistic art have failed to discover 
differences so great as to suggest a splitting up of the time from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury to the end of the first century into several periods. But we can expect a development 
from a restrained through a balanced to an intensified style in analogy to that of the fourth 
century, only on a larger scale—so that each period comprises three stages and lasts about 
ninety years. The development in the third century would then represent the restrained 
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style and the following period the balanced style. Let us see whether the monuments 
corroborate such an assumption. 

We are so fortunate as to have once more some works which can be approximately dated. 
The Pergamene Gauls, the Gaul and his wife, and the dying Gaul were certainly erected 
by Attalos I after the victorious end of his wars in 228." A jug in Stuttgart belongs to the 
reign of Ptolemy IV (221-205), as Horn has pointed out."* Chrysippos’ statue, which we 
know from Roman copies, can be dated in the last years of the third century on account 
of the philosopher’s death in 206 B.C."* Then there are coins. That of Ptolemy IV is 
markedly different from those which belong to his predecessor (Fig. 26/5)."’ The face is 
no longer delicate and fine with extremely small forms, but is heavier and firmer; a solidi- 
fication has taken place; new vigor has been acquired. Horn has made the same observa- 
tions in analyzing the figures on the two jugs. The later figure has more weight, it is shorter 
and broader; the composition of the lines is more settled and simpler; the schematic ar- 
rangement is given up. 

The new power and vigor is obvious in the Gauls. A magnificent rhythm swings up and 
down in the composition. Great and simple lines balance each other: follow the lines along 
the contour of the Gaul from the right foot to the right hand, and the other contour going 
down in the left arm and continuing in the left arm of the wife, here joining the line coming 
up through her right arm and head; or the outer contour of the wife counterpoising the 
right leg of the Gaul, the half-circle produced by the arms of the wife around the head, and 
so on. That the special quality of this rhythm is not a matter of the motif, but a matter of 
style is proved by a comparison of the “‘big’”’ Gauls with the “little” ones belonging to the 
Attalid offering. 

The two figures of dying Gauls"* show the same motif, but a different rhythm, that of 
the “‘big’”’ one having the same grandeur and power as the group, that of the small one being 
slackened and attenuated. Since the rhythm or inner tension is the most intrinsic character- 
istic and actually the leading force of a phase or period, we are entitled to compare statues 
showing different motives also. In statues of the preceding period, as in the Themis (Fig. 
23) or the Maiden from Anzio (Fig. 32), the rhythm is more discontinuous; the elements 
are put together side by side and not melted into each other completely; they join in sharp 
angles and their lines cut across each other; angles and straight lines, not curves, predomi- 
nate. In the Gauls, however, there is a continuous flowing through the whole composition; 
there are no breaks and no cuttings, the composition is completely fused; the forms are 
much rounder and form undulating curves, as the contours of the group of the Gaul and 
his wife demonstrate. The head of the wife is no interruption in the lines of the arms but 
is like a whirl which leads a stream further; the line of the left arm of the Gaul is continued 
by the bunch of folds over the wife’s left shoulder and farther downward by the folds along 
either side of her left thigh. The elements are not independent units, but merely channels 
through which the rhythm streams freely and continuously. Such liberation and easing 
of the rhythm is the very characteristic of the balanced stage. 

The shape of heads and faces are likewise significant, they are more globular; the hair 
is arranged in such a manner that it follows the curves of the head and encircles the face. 
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Notice also the curved outline of the wife’s face and her full and rounded neck. Together 
with the easing of the flowing there is also relaxation and liberation in the structure. Earlier 
figures look stiffer and less elastic. In spite of the continual flowing the single elements are 
freer and more loosened. The modeling, too, can be richer and more detailed, as in the 
Gaul’s body, where we see a continual up and down of swelling forms. These analyses 
prove sufficiently, I think, that the assumption made at the beginning of the chapter was 
justified: the period commencing in the ’twenties of the third century follows as the bal- 
anced period to the earlier, which shows all characteristics of a restrained style when 
compared with the later development. 

As female draped figures belonging to the first phase of this stage and contemporary 
with the Gauls, I should like to mention the figure on the jug of Ptolemy IV and a statue 
from Cyrene dealt with by Horn."* The most characteristic feature of the composition is 
a series of lines crossing the body obliquely. Such oblique lines are found also in the pre- 
ceding stage,” but they are not harmonized with each other. Now, by joining at their 
ends, they form a continuous zigzag which streams down like a cascade. The position of 
the arms in the group of the Gaul is basically the same. 

The following phase is characterized by greater harmony and balance. The lines of the 
composition tend toward parallelism and are more vertical or horizontal than oblique, so 
giving the figure the appearance of sublime monumentality and self-reliant dignity, of 
grandeur and abundance. The Chrysippos has two horizontal lines in the lower edge of 
the garment and in the lower arms; vertical ones run down the upper arms and the legs. 
The rounding off of the contours and the continuously streaming rhythm are, nevertheless, 
retained from the preceding phase. The same is true of the head. The terra cotta illus- 
trated by Horn and a statue from Samos™ date from the same phase. So does the bearded 
head from Anticythera and the bronze head in Mantua identified as Arsinoe III (222- 
209). The coin of Hieronymus of Syracuse (216) with its full and tranquil forms adds 
further proof that our ascriptions are correct (Fig. 26/6). The linear style in which the 
hair is drawn reminds one of the head from Anticythera. Also the original of the Ikarios 
reliefs may belong to this time.’ The drapery of the Dionysos is of similar rhythm to that 
of the terra cotta, and the gesture of the poet shows a marked grandeur, as do the poses of 
the figures in general. 

A monument datable within the next phase is the head of Antiochos III in the Louvre, 
under the presupposition that the identification is correct. The age of the head points 
to the "nineties, not a long time before his death, in 187. The intensification of the style 
is obvious. There is more movement in the forms. A framework of vertical and horizontal 
lines is still apparent, but blurred by irregularities. The contour is no longer as closed as 
before. The modeling is more detailed and richer; refinement has taken place. 

Closely related seems to me the pseudo-Seneca." The structure of the face, especially 
in profile, is very similar, also the outline of the skull and the rendering of the forehead. 
The movement in the forms, particularly in the hair, is increased. 

Female figures which fit into the style are one in the Palazzo Pitti and three related ones 
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in Turin, in the Museo Chiaramonti, and at Athens, all collected by Horn.” The three 
related ones are statuettes, two of them being damaged, so that their ascription may not 
be beyond doubt. But they do not fit into other phases. Since they obviously show an 
intensified style, they could belong either to the ’twenties of the third or the ’seventies of 
the second century. But a comparison with the figure on the jug of Berenike from c. 230- 
225 shows that they have more fullness and a freer rhythm. The pose from c. 180-170 also 
differs, as we shall see later. That the statuette in the Palazzo Pitti belongs in this context 
has been pointed out by Horn. The arrangement of the drapery is related to the terra 
cotta belonging to the culminating phase.”* The Pitti statue shows neither the firmness of 
the first nor the abundance of the second figure, but clearly more refinement. The body is 
slimmer; the structure is more dissolved, notice the separation of the left arm holding a 
thick bunch of folds away from the body. Once more oblique lines dominate, bringing 
restlessness into the composition. 

A couple of statues are rather transitional in style. They retain much of the grandeur 
and abundance of the culminating phase, but show more movement. It may be, however, 
that this difference is due to a difference in school and that the second group of statues 
represent, not a transitional phase, but the end of the phase which developed the character- 
istic features less markedly than the other group. I ascribe to the second group the Bar- 
berini Faun in Munich,” the group of Marsyas,°® the statue of an unknown philosopher 
in the Capitoline Museum," and the head of a Hellenistic ruler in Naples.“? This group is 
clearly Pergamene, an assumption which is corroborated by a relief from Smyrna also 
showing a full and abundant style.“* The relationship in the drapery of the philosopher 
with that of the female statue in the Palazzo Pitti is apparent, except that the philosopher 
shows more simplicity and monumentality. The very thick bunch of folds hanging from 
the left arm is particularly significant because, being thicker than any earlier example, it 
produces a short but heavy mass at the one side which is counterbalanced by an extended 
mass at the other side. The Barberini Faun displays a related composition. The left con- 
tour from the bottom of the rock to the head is longer than the right, which goes from the 
head over the left arm downwards. This right contour has a great similarity to the corre- 
sponding one of the group of the Gaul and his wife; especially the left arm of the wife has a 
similar position and a similar function; but the left contour is much more irregular because 
of the protruding right knee, thereby indicating the style of the later phase. The other 
group may be partly Egyptian on account of the head of the Gaul from Gizeh,™ which pushes 
the characteristic features to an extreme; it dates probably from the beginning of the second 
century, because the structure of the face is basically the same as that of Antiochos III 
except for the greater movement and the characteristically Alexandrian sfumato style. 
But the range of the school or style was wider than Egypt, as the Antiochos and the 
statuette from Crete show. 

We now come to the balanced stage of the balanced period and, therefore, to the 
climax of Hellenistic art. We are bound to expect a further increase in freedom, in abun- 
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dance, and in the vigor of the streaming rhythm, that is pathos and maniera grande at 
their highest. The first phase will show, nevertheless, some firmness and restraint. 

A statuette of Kybele in the Este collection in Vienna fulfills all requirements.“* The 
arms wrapped into the mantle give a relatively simple contour, and relatively simple is 
the composition of the lines in general. We see vertical lines along the body and horizontal 
ones crossing it rendered by the girdle and by the lower edge of the apoptygma. Also the 
symmetrical position of the triangular apron adds to the general restfulness of the figure. 
But this restfulness is relative and only perceptible when compared with the rhythm of the 
preceding phase. Full organic life which has free display in every part is obvious at the same 
time. Earlier figures appear restrained, their rhythm being rather arrested and channeled. 
In looking at the Kybele we get the impression that every part swells up and down as in 
a breathing and living being. The stream of life rolls incessantly and uninterruptedly 
through every part of her, fusing all lines and forms into each other. Particularly the folds 
on the arms are significant; they turn inward and seem thereby to flow around the arms. 

Such continuous curving and flowing is equally marked in the famous head from Per- 
gamon which is called Attalos I by most archaeologists (Fig. 28)."° I should like to retain 
the name because I see no objection to assuming that the head was made a few years after 
his death in 197, as the style requires. A comparison with the heads of the Gauls, with the 
Chrysippos, or with the Antiochos III shows unmistakably that the Attalos belongs to a 
later stage and is close to the style of the great altar. The frame composed of vertical and 
horizontal lines which dominated the structure of the heads in the restrained stage is now 
subordinated and incorporated into the volume, which is rounded in all its parts and tra- 
versed by the rhythmical stream rolling in it continuously. Mouth, eyes, and nose play a 
lesser r6le than before; the flesh parts, such as cheeks, forehead, and chin, dominate. 
The head as a whole is markedly globular and the contour of the face is continuously curved. 

The following balanced phase brings enrichment. The maniera grande is at its apogee. 
The gigantomachia of the Pergamene Altar’®’ belongs to this phase, and draped female 
statues such as the Cesi Juno (Fig. 33)** and the Tragodeia.“* The drapery is once more 
in greater movement. Diverging folds crossing the body give the composition the full 
and free swing of grandeur. A comparison with folds of the restrained style arranged in a 
related way, as on the statue from Cyrene,“ demonstrate very well the greater soberness 
and simplicity of the earlier stage. The differentiation and antagonism is increased in the 
later figure; the lines in which the folds run are more irregular and in greater contrast to 
each other. The central triangle of the Pergamene figure, for instance, consists of twisted 
folds at the upper edge and straight-lined ones at the lower. Between these two big bunches 
there are simpler folds which are curved upward, downward, or are straight. Also the folds 
on the legs are more differentiated; the depressions are deeper than before and contrasted 
with broad plane ridges. The rhythm is fuller and heavier, but the vigor is also greater, so 
that the amount of power is increased. The garment of the earlier figure looks tighter, 
that of the later is more independent from the body, freer and looser so that it can follow 
its own rules. We see it hang and trail, on the feet for example, and especially in the long 
bunch hanging beneath the left arm. But this bunch is at the same time pulled up so that 
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a balance of forces exists, giving abundance and movement to the composition. The 
balance is likewise apparent in the Cesi Juno. Here vertical and horizontal lines have an 
equal share with oblique ones, and so produce the majestic impression of the statue. The 
Altar also uses the contraposto in the composition of figures, as in the groups of Zeus and 
Athena, in which the chief figures move at right angles and in opposite direction to each 
other. Also the folds are often arranged in such a way that two curves balance each other 
by bending in opposite directions. We did not compare the Cybele, but an earlier statue, 
with the figures belonging to the phase under discussion. But the characteristics of this 
phase become equally clear if we consider the Cybele. It may suffice, however, to call 
attention to the calmer rhythm and the simpler composition of the Cybele. 

Horn has pointed out the differences between the gigantomachia and the other sculp- 
tures of the Altar, namely, the Telephos frieze, and statues which probably stood on the 
sacrificial altar.“! Refinement and a lessening of the tension are apparent. Everything is 
smaller and prettier; the differences are so great that the assumption of a new phase is in- 
evitable. The grand manner gives way to a more gentle and graceful rhythm. The heads 
are especially significant; they show delicate and lovely forms; the baroque modeling of 
the parts around the eye is abandoned; the mouth is particularly fine. Characteristic is 
the sfumato rendering of the surface. I should like to ascribe to the same phase the well- 
known female head from Pergamon in which the softening and smoothing of all forms is 
pushed to the highest degree. As to the drapery, the stream of the lines is lessened; the 
curving is less vigorous; the lines are a little straighter and often divided up into smaller 
units; the composition is less balanced; we find greater parallelism and at the same time 
a slight dissolving and disturbing of the perfect harmony. In the Juno Cesi the triangular 
field of the mantle is perfectly poised in the figure; the corresponding part in the figure 
from the Pergamene altar is smaller and gives the appearance of slipping downward and 
toward the left hip. It cuts across the lower part of the drapery and of the body rather 
than completely harmonizing with these adjoining parts. An interesting piece is the statue 
54 from Pergamon. She is very close to the Tragodeia, having fullness and abundance; 
especially the lower part of the drapery around the legs is very similar. But the rhythm 
is different; it is sharper and less harmonious. The folds are markedly straight, not curved; 
they are thin, sharp, and often parallel to each other. The horizontal fold on the hips brings 
a dissonant note into the composition. Therefore, in this statue we have an example of 
the combination of old and new features, the latter determining the date. A general con- 
firmation of the date of our postulated phase (175-165) is afforded by the coins (Figs. 26/7 
and 26/8) of Perseus of Macedonia (178-168). No. 8 is a little fuller and rounder in the 
forms and therefore earlier than no. 7, which shows finer and sharper details. 

I should like to date within this phase two other famous sculptures. The first is the Nike 
from Samothrace.“* She shows the highest refinement in the delicate rendering of the 
drapery. The rhythm is rather tense, not so majestic as that of the balanced phase. The 
composition displays individual parts of the drapery cutting across the body, which is so 
characteristic of intensified phases. Look at the flap of the garment over the right leg and 
the irregularly shaped folds falling across the left one. An appropriate date for her would 
be the end of the Perseid war in 168, in which the navies of the different powers partici- 
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pated. Secondly, Damophon’s group at Messene seems to me to belong to this phase. 
I find a very close relationship between the head of the Anytos and that of the altar figure 
from Pergamon. The structures are the same; so are the rounded shapes of forehead and 
cheeks, and the smallness of eyes and mouth. The hair is divided up into small bulbous 
parts or streams gently down in long locks. Also the sfumato modeling is used by Damophon 
to a certain extent. Nevertheless, his style is not identical with the Pergamene one. There 
is more simplicity and firmness and a less fine and less easy rhythm in his works. 

During the balanced stage copying of reputed classical works was in vogue.” The copy 
of the Athena Parthenos was set up in the Library built by Eumenes II (197-159). Some 
of the deities on the gigantomacheia go back to types of the fifth and fourth centuries, as 
A. von Salis has pointed out. Also the Athena mit der Kreuzbandaegis (no. 22), which 
Krahmer has so well analyzed, may be dated from the balanced phase.” The particular 
rhythm of this phase is seen in the two folds in the middle of the apoptygma beneath the 
girdle which swing in corresponding curves and in the continuing long fold along the left 
leg. Also the balance and the rhythm of the composition in general have the fullness of the 
maniera grande. All these examples, however, are no true copies. The figures on the 
friezes could be called quotations. The Athena Parthenos changes the style of the original, 
and the other Athena also transforms the earlier style into that of her own time inten- 
tionally; Krahmer calls her correctly an Umstilisierung. We see the period was interested 
in the classical style and appreciated it very highly, but creative power was still strong 
and not hampered by the great models; the artists worked according to their own principles 
and adapted the prototypes to their own intentions. Also works like the Tragodeia do 
not show any lack of creativeness. In saying that, however, I do not mean that the creative 
power of the Pergamenians was equal to that of the great masters of the fifth century. The 
whole of the Hellenistic period was on a lower level. But up to the balanced stage we are 
unable to discern any diminishing of the creative power. The copying of classical art, 
although done in a creative manner, is the first sign of exhaustion. On the other hand, 
there is a basic affinity between both balanced stages in the second and in the fifth 
century for the very reason that they are balanced stages of balanced periods. Their posi- 
tion in the development brings them together and endows them with corresponding struc- 
tures and rhythms. We therefore find majesty and grandeur in both of them. It goes 
without saying that there are also differences. The pathetic manner has always been 
emphasized in comparison to the sublime serenity of the fifth century. The result is that 
the Hellenistic balanced phase has the greatest correspondence with the intensified phase 
of the Parthenon pediments, not with the preceding balanced phase represented by the 
frieze, the Athena Parthenos, the Kore Albani, and other pieces.™ 

We proceed with our analysis. A statue belonging to the Hera temple at Pergamon 
built by Attalos II (159-138) affords an approximate date.“ Another one is given by the 
coin (Fig. 26/9) of Demetrios I of Syria (162-150). We clearly see a consolidation in the 
face of Demetrios. The rhythm has slackened and stopped. The chief parts of the face, 
forehead, cheeks, mouth, and chin, are definite and solid units. The modeling is firm; 
softness and sfumato are gone. The same traits can be discovered in the Pergamene statue 
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no. 69, but in a relative sense only, since we are in the full Hellenistic epoch. Soberness 
and simplicity have returned. We see only a few main motives dominating the composition; 
the breast; the upper part of the body, which is draped with the chiton; three bunches of 
folds, namely, those on the left arm, those which cross the body at the hips, and the hanging 
ones along the left leg; and the lower part of the body. In the latter the consolidation and 
simplification is obvious; no deep depressions dissolve the block, which appears compact 
and massive. On the other hand, the enumerated motives are distinct and independent. 
There is less uniformity and less continuous flowing than before, but separation into well- 
marked units. Even the legs are clearly separated by some sharply outlined folds. We have 
an intensification of massiveness and, therefore, the beginning of a new, intensified, stage. 
Also the restrained rhythm, which is typical for the beginning of a stage, is obvious. The 
contour is closed; the lines of the composition are in a simple relationship to each other— 
here mostly vertical or horizontal; the rhythm is tranquil. 

The statue of Zeus Ammon from Pergamon (no. 41)" seems to belong to the same 
phase. We see the same division of the composition into but a few main motives, namely 
breast, left arm, central motif of mantle, lower part of body. The folds are very uniform 
in shape and equally distributed, so that the units of the composition appear as massive 
blocks. There is also a close similarity in their curving to that in the statue no. 69; espe- 
cially the scheme of the lines between the legs is very much alike in both of the statues. The 
contour is remarkably close and simple; only the right arm projects; the whole line beneath 
it, however, shows a very slight undulation down to the foot. This does not mean that 
there is no movement and no pathos at all in the statue. The tranquility is only relative 
and restrained. The movement is within the statue. The main parts of the composition 
move in opposite directions and thereby keep each other in a stable balance: the head and 
the right arm go to the right and half forward; the left arm goes backward, so also the over- 
fall of the mantle; whereas the right leg effects the counterbalance from the other direction. 
The female statue (no. 69) gives a similar picture. The head and the right arm turn left, 
the right arm right, and the right leg has the direction opposite to that of the upper part 
of the body on its side. 

I would tentatively ascribe the Aphrodite from Syracuse to the same phase. The flesh 
is full but firm. The composition has a few, but strong, motives. The contour is simple; 
the rhythm is restrained, but has interior movement. The curves of the garment have a 
swing and tension similar to that of the curved folds across the body of the Pergamene 
statue no. 69. 

Also the bronze statue of a Hellenistic ruler in the Museo Nazionale at Rome’ fits 
best into this phase. Especially the head shows the massiveness and restraint which is 
characteristic of its style. The style, therefore, would allow the identification with Deme- 
trios I of Syria proposed by Delbrueck and Pfuhl. 

The following balanced base abandons the restraint and gives free display to swinging 
curves. This freeing is clearly visible in the statue from the Hera temple, which is there- 
fore dated within this phase. The composition is still based on the principles of the pre- 
ceding phase. There is the same division of the whole into distinct and compact masses. 
Particularly the depression of the garment between the two legs is significant. But the vigor 
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is greatly increased. The statue has something truly baroque in the balance of big and defi- 
nite masses and in the impetuous manner in which the folds are given; the rhythm has some- 
thing violent and abrupt. The contour is vehemently moved and irregularly interrupted by 
sharply ridged folds. 

The group of Menelaos with the corpse of Patroklos in Florence belongs to the same 
phase.“* The forms are heavy and massive. The composition shows the same staccato 
rhythm in balancing contrasting masses. The long line of Menelaos’ right leg is balanced 
by the short lines of Patroklos’ thighs; all three are at right angles to the two arms, which 
are parallel but on different levels. A comparison between this sculpture of a post-balanced 
stage with a similar one, the Gaul and his wife, belonging to the corresponding pre-balanced 
stage is instructive. The compositions are as similar as the motives. The contours of the 
left sides are stretched, culminating in the outward turned head. The right sides are domi- 
nated by two hanging arms, one above the other. The general outlines, however, are 
different, that of the Patroklos group being a triangle, that of the Gaul being more irregu- 
lar and more upright. The group of the Gaul shows the first formation of a new structure; 
the frame is, therefore, still a little rigid and unelastic. There is co-ordination and paral- 
lelism. Then smoothing and harmonizing took place; the triangular scheme, in which 
subordination prevails, is developed. 

In the following stage the units are still incorporated into this scheme but they begin 
to rebel; by becoming intensified and growing stronger they come into conflict with each 
other and burst the scheme open. The Apollo from Cyrene™® makes the impression of being 
a slightly more open composition than the Menelaos; it might, nevertheless, belong to the 
same phase, perhaps to its end. The swing of the body and the curves of the drapery are 
comparable to those of the statue from the Hera temple at Pergamon. 

More restraint is displayed by the fine bronze portrait from Delos (Fig. 29).1° A com- 
parison, however, with the ruler in Rome proves it to be a little later than the ruler and, 
therefore, probably to belong to the balanced phase under discussion. The coin of Alex- 
ander Balas from Syria (152—144),'* the full and flowing forms of which contrast with the 
restrained forms of Demetrios I’s coins, gives us the assurance that the foregoing analysis 
is correct. 

This phase, 155-145, is the best date for the statue from Ephesos in which Eduard 
Schmidt sees a copy of the Sappho by Silanion.!* The similarity between the drapery on 
the legs of the Sappho and that of the statue from the Temple of Hera is striking. Also the 
swing of folds on the triangular part of the mantle is very much alike in both statues. The 
figures from the altar at Magnesia are badly damaged so that it is not clear whether 
they belong to this or the following phase. The forms are very heavy and full, but the 
movement of the lines seems to be more irregular and intensified than would be consistent 


with the balanced phase. 
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We come to the following intensified phase. Greater openness and restlessness than, 
e.g., in the figure from the Hera temple is displayed by the Poseidon from Melos (Fig. 34).! 
The movements are more pronounced and a little harder. The majestic swing in the rhythm 
of the Pergamene statue is lacking. The left shoulder and arm are put forward impetuously; 
the earlier balance is replaced by dissonance. The lines of the drapery are straighter and 
form harder angles. The zigzag folds on the legs are significant. 

All these traits, open composition, straight lines with hard angles, are also characteristic 
of the Venus of Milo, and of the group of Muses commonly ascribed to Philiskos.’ 
In the type Horn pl. 21/3 the diverging lines of the composition are most obvious. Notice 
the left leg, which is put aside so markedly; then the oblique lines crossing the body from 
the right knee to the left elbow; another marked line crosses the body there horizontally, 
while a third goes to the left shoulder. Head and right arm are turned left and so con- 
trasted with the left leg. Even the Polyhymnia, which has a rather closed contour, shows 
such diverging lines: left knee to left hand, folds across the right arm, folds from shoulder 
to head. 

Schober has recently renewed the hypothesis that it was Attalos II, not Attalos I, who 
gave the smaller groups of Gauls to Athens.’*7 He compares a newly discovered Amazon 
with similar motives on the frieze from Magnesia. I think the general style of the group 
proves that Schober is right. The drapery of the recumbent Amazon has many fine and 
thin folds laid in bunches which diverge from each other, as do those of the Muses. If we 
analyze the compositions of the warriors, of the lying as well as the kneeling ones,'** we 
find a similar divergence in the direction of the limbs and irregular and centrifugal move- 
ments. It is a rather short and distracted rhythm, appropriate to the end of a stylistic 
stage. 

A comparison of the two dying Gauls is instructive. The larger one shows a simple 
balanced composition. The lines are long and flowing in a tranquil rhythm. There is more 
tension in the smaller figure. The legs are directed decidedly toward the left and in con- 
trast to them both arms go to the right. The head again contrasts, being directed as are 
the legs. The contour is agitated. The extending and bending of the left arm is significant. 
The corresponding arm of the big Gaul is straight and vertical. His right leg is more bent, 
so that there are only two halting points in the composition of the legs, the left knee to- 
gether with the right foot and the left foot, whereas there are four in the small Gaul, the 
knees and feet not being beneath each other but midway. 

Also the kneeling and fighting warriors at Venice and Paris have their limbs stretched 
out in opposite directions. The irregular contour, jumping from point to point, is very 
characteristic in the fallen Gauls at Venice and Naples and in the dead Amazon. The 
modeling is definite, and emphasis is laid on the firmness of the mass. The muscles are 
thick and solid and clearly separated from each other. This separation and contrasting of 
the main parts is obvious also in the faces. Compare that of the dying Gaul at Naples. 
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A comparison between the faces of a giant from the Pergamene altar and that of the bearded 
Gaul at Venice shows how much smaller, harder, more angular, and more abrupt the forms 
of the latter are. 

The stage taken as a whole has produced remarkable works, such as the Poseidon from 
Melos, the Hellenistic ruler, the Menelaos group, the Muses. But a diminishing of creative 
power is nevertheless perceptible. Works like the statue from the Hera Temple, the Aphro- 
dite from Melos, the Pergamene statue no. 69 appear rather weak. A lack of inven- 
tiveness is apparent in the small Gauls. The dying warrior is a weak imitation of the cor- 
responding earlier type and many of the fallen figures follow the same scheme in their 
composition. 

C. Intensified Period 


Since three stages have gone by, the following phase opens not only a new stage but a 
new period. It will be an intensified one, for the preceding period displayed a balanced 
style, and there is no reason to assume that the normal development from the balanced to 
the intensified style will not take place. 

Two dated statues from Delos shows us the way the evolution went on. The Cleopatra 
belongs to the years after 138 and the Isis is fixed in 128-127, the latter being, unfortunately, 
very incomplete.'*® The Cleopatra is closely related in type to the Muses, but also shows 
some marked differences. A consolidation and solidification has set in once more, as is 
usual when a new stage begins. The compactness of the mass is emphasized. There are 
but a few main forms. The upper part of the figure is concentrated into itself by diminishing 
the mass of the body and putting the arms close to it. The garment is drawn tight so that 
the outline becomes simple. The lower part of the body is nearly unarticulated, body and 
garment forming a compact, simple mass. Also the composition is simple: the right arm 
gives a strong horizontal line to which the vertical lines in the lower part of the body form 
a counterpoise. 

In contrast to the compactness of the mass are the rather fine and weak lines on its 
surface. They bring only a slight playful movement into the composition without affect- 
ing the solidity of the block. This trait is also obvious in the Isis. The legs especially are 
given as separate masses; the part above them is another mass. A great number of folds 
covers these masses but they do not articulate them. They remain a decoration of the sur- 
face. The vertical folds of the chiton are significant. They are all of the same shape, namely 
thin, straight lines, and parallel to each other. They are nothing by themselves but are only 
effective when multiplied. There is an enormous difference between them and folds like 
those of the Tragodeia. This multiplication of small forms, insignificant by themselves 
and therefore emphasizing the uniformity of the surface, is found all over the figure. 

In spite of the abundance of detail, the composition of the Isis is simple. There are three 
main lines parallel to each other in the lower part—the legs and the bundle of folds at the 
right side. A trapezoidal field above acts as a counterweight. So we have as characteristic 
features of this new period an intensification of the mass of the figure in regard to compact- 
ness and an intensification of the surface by covering it with small details. 

These features characterize the female statue from Pergamon, no. 77.17° We feel a defi- 
nite solidity and firmness in the forms; especially the upper part of the body seems hard- 
ened. The folds on it look like small petrified pieces scattered all over the surface; so do 
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the folds on the right leg. Other folds are long, but straight and hard, and resemble those 
of the Cleopatra very much. Also the proportions are very similar, showing a stiff and elon- 
gated lower part which continues through a marked curve at the hip into a small upper 
part. The rhythm of the pattern composed by the folds on the lower part is likewise related; 
notice the divergent rays which start at the left hip and cross the body toward the left 
contour, a curved one at the top and straight ones farther down. 

The style of a head in Naples representing Cleopatra Thea, according to Pfuhl,'™ seems 
to be compatible with the style of the phase under discussion in spite of the difficulty of 
comparing a head with headless draped statues. 

The phase shows some restraint in spite of the considerable movement of details. This 
is particularly clear in the relatively simple composition and in the closed contours. Re- 
laxation follows. But the greater richness is composed in a more balanced way. Instead 
of co-ordination subordination is used. The Pudicitia is an example, although it is a Roman 
copy and not even a good one.!” Another figure belonging to this phase is the statue from 
Trentham Hall.’ Both statues have, in their lower parts, a bundle of folds running down 
the middle of the figure, which forms an axis and dominates the other lines of the composi- 
tion, so producing a slightly symmetrical arrangement. Above we find a framework of lines 
afforded by the arms and other folds, which is well balanced in itself, although not abso- 
lutely regular, and which gives a counterpoise to the lower part. The relationship to the 
composition of the earlier phase is apparent, at the same time also the differentiation and 
richness of the later one. The rhythm is easy and harmonious. There is a gentle swing in 
the lines of the Trentham figure. The spirit is that of tranquility and dignity, the latter 
prevailing in the Pudicitia, as the conventional name indicates. The particular form of 
the folds of the preceding phase has been retained. They are rather thin and undiffer- 
entiated lines and very often run parallel to each other, showing multiplicity. Those of 
the Pudicitia have been further simplified and made to look boring by the copyist, but their 
original character is not basically altered. 

Two other works may belong to the same period, although they show a little more ten- 
sion and movement. One is the altar at Priene, well represented by a female statue at 
Berlin. There may be some doubt as to whether the statue could not be a little earlier 
on account of a similarity with some of Philiskos’ Muses. But there are also differences. 
The composition is not centrifugal, but closed. The folds are simpler in shape and mostly 
thin and parallel lines, especially those on the left leg. Furthermore, the volume is more 
concentrated into itself than in figures of the preceding stage. On the other hand, there is 
a central bunch in the middle of the lower part and, taking the loss of the left arm into 
account, also a framework of lines in the upper part; the sharp horizontal fold connecting 
the upper arms is significant and without parallel in the earlier stage. It has the same effect 
as the strong lines of the arms in the other figures of the stage under discussion, that is 
to accentuate sub-units of the composition. Another work which can be ascribed to this 
period is the Farnese Bull.!> Studniczka has shown that some figures of the present group 
are Roman additions, namely the Dirke, the boy, and the dog, and that the front view 


171. Ik. Beitr., p. 43, figs. 26 f.; Hekler, pl. 74. p. 122, fig. 95; Gerkan, A. von, Bonner Fahrbiicher, CX XIX, 
172. Amelung, Sculpt. Vatik. Mus., 1, pp. 33 f., no. 23, Pp. 33 ff. 
pl. iv; Horn, p. 66, pl. xxiii, 1. 175. Lawrence, Class. Sc., pp. 323 f., 382 f., pl. 152; 
173. Gardner in FHS, XXVIII, 1908, pp. 138 ff., pls. Richter, p. 299, fig. 767; Studniczka, in Zeit. dild. Kunst, 
xxvii ff.; Horn, p. 87, pl. xxvii, 2; Lawrence, Class, Sc., 1903, pp. 171 ff.; Thieme-Becker, Lexikon der bildenden 
pp. 317 f., pl. 118. Kinstler, Il, p. 34. 
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was that in which Antiope takes the central position. A comparison with the Menelaos 
group and the group of the Gaul and his wife shows the differences in composition. The 
Farnese group is less triangular than the Menelaos group, having more vertical contours 
at the side, but it is also more triangular than the Gaul’s group. There is a marked em- 
phasis in the middle of the lower part which is much stronger than the central motive of 
the Gaul’s group. It is here afforded by the figure of Antiope. Since the outer lines of the 
composition, given by the extended legs of the two brothers, are sloping, the same principle 
of a central motive flanked by a symmetrical arrangement at either side is used which is 
characteristic of the Trentham statue. Also the irregular framework in the upper part of 
the composition is present in the Farnese group, only it is more complicated on account of 
the greater number of figures. It is formed by the arms of the figures, the thighs of the 
bent legs of Amphion and Zethos and the forepart of the bull. The character of the folds 
likewise correspond with that of the phase under discussion. So does the multiplicity of 
compository elements and the rhythm in general. 

We have to expect more movement and refinement in the following phase. Monuments 
which show a fitting style are two tombstones in Smyrna!” and Oxford!” and statues in 
Syracuse!”* and Pergamon.'”® There is no longer the balance between the upper and lower 
parts of the body which results in the appearance of a certain composure; the uniformity 
all over the figure is greater. But this uniformity does not necessarily mean simplicity; 
on the contrary, we usually find an increased abundance of elements consisting of fine and 
sharp lines. These lines, being less parallel and balancing each other less than in the earlier 
phase, have a tendency to go their own way, to diverge, to contrast, to criss-cross each 
other. The composition may get a starlike pattern. The center of such a pattern in the 
female figure on the Oxford relief, lies in the right hand, from which the lines radiate out- 
ward: the fold to the neck, the right arm, the fold to the right thigh, the vertical bundle, 
the folds on the left thigh. 

In the Syracuse statue the arms together with the folds of the mantle, form such a star. 
A certain centrifugalism is thereby effected. The limbs are likewise moved in contrasting 
ways, so that a distorted rhythm results. Look at the following important points in the 
composition of the figures on the Oxford relief: right foot of the female figure, right hip, 
right elbow, right shoulder, head, left arm, left leg, small figure at the right of the male 
figure, right hand, right shoulder, head, left arm, right hip, left leg. A peculiar tension is 
effected by shifting two points close together and placing them at a distance from the 
others. Thus the head is not in the center but near one shoulder and thereby away from 
the other. The left shoulder of the man goes up, the left leg goes down, his head is turned 
to the right, the line of the right shoulder, which is so close to the head, leads in the oppo- 
site direction. Right hip and left thigh are in marked contrast. 

In the Syracuse figure the left knee is turned inward, the left foot outward; the right 
shoulder drops, while the left one is raised considerably. The beginnings of this tendency 
are apparent already in the preceding phase, as the figure from the Priene altar shows, but 
the movements are now much more intensified and are sharper and more angular. Figures 
showing a close relationship to the enumerated ones are two fragmentary statues from 
Magnesia’”® and the famous Ariadne in the Vatican.'®° The composition does not give a 


176. Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen, no. 1085; Horn, 179. Alt. 0. Perg., pp. 107 f., no. 78; Horn, p. 53, pl 
p. 65, pl. xxiii, 2. XXXi, no. I. 

177. Horn, p. 65, pl. xxv, 2. 180. Kohte, J. and C. Watzinger, Magnesia, p. 192, fig. 

178. Horn, p. 85, pl. xxx, 3; Not. Scavi, 1901, p. 341, 191; Horn, p. 79, pl. xxxviii, 3; Lawrence, Lat. Gr. Sc., pp. 
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clear pattern any more, but displays an irrational crisscrossing of lines without coherence. 
Two bundles of folds cross the thighs of the Ariadne, but in different directions. The 
vertical bundle is not continued beneath, but another vertical bundle hangs down from 
the knee and a parallel one a little farther, this too being disconnected from its neighbor. 
Also the composition of the upper body, consisting of arms and folds, gives the impression 
of an irrational tangle of lines which cannot be described in a clear and simple way. The 
same holds for the two other figures. Instead of the starlike centrifugal composition in 
the former group the contrasting lines in the second group keep each other in check so 
that the mazelike movement remains within the given field. 

The following phase, now the first of the balanced stage, is fixed once more by a dated 
figure, which, however, is of almost no use on account of its lamentable state of preserva- 
tion. It is the Roma in Delos, dated shortly after 110—-109.1* A better illustration of the 
style is afforded by the frieze of the temple at Lagina,!® although it is a decorative work 
showing simplification and summary treatment. The main lines of the composition and 
the rhythm, however, reveal a style which best takes its place just in the phase under dis- 
cussion. The architecture of the temple and the inscriptions point to the same period 
without allowing a more exact dating, so that the dating by style is justified. The sharp 
tension of the preceding phase is gone; the rhythm is calmer and more settled but also 
fuller and easier. Most of the figures give the appearance of greater substantiality and of 
greater dignity. The composition is once more simple and easy to grasp since the lines have 
a tendency to be horizontal or vertical. A special kind of dress is therefore used, namely 
the chiton with a girdle beneath the breast and an overfall affording two horizontal lines, 
or the himation draped around the lower part of the body for the female figures.’* The 
male figures wear the short chiton, which likewise gives two horizontal lines. 

Horn has already compared two figures, one from Cyrene and one in Rome, with the 
Lagina frieze. They, indeed, show the same characteristics. The settled balance between 
horizontal and vertical lines is very obvious. The great simplicity of the composition with 
its few lines is remarkable and very appropriate for a restrained phase. There is a decided 
movement in the body in so far as one of the hips is sharply turned outward, but the arm 
fills the gap above and the contour on the other side is very simple and straight lined so 
that the composition as a whole remains closed and balanced. 

Compared with the above-mentioned figures the statues from Thasos,'* belonging to 
a base naming the artist Philiskos, are clearly later. The date about 100 assigned by the 
epigraphists to the inscriptions agrees well with our date 95-85 based on stylistic reasons 
(Fig. 35). The rhythm is fuller and more harmonious, indicating a balanced phase. The 
lines once more continue each other and form a well-balanced frame. I call attention to the 
broad bundle of folds across the body which turns upward at the ends and is continued by 
lines along the arms. At the meeting point on the right side a vertical bundle adjoins with- 
out a sharp interruption. Some of the folds are straight lined but others are curved. Many 
are long so that full, free swinging is possible. This is particularly exemplified by the frag- 
mentary statue from Thasos, which has a great number of curved folds going around the 
body with great verve. The composition is simple and lucid, yet a little richer and more 
diversified than in the preceding phase. 


181. Explor. de Delos, V1, p. 7, fig. 6 and p. $9, fig. 52; 183. Cf. Schober, op. cit., pls. ix and xvii. 

Horn, p. 77. 184. Horn, p. 82, pls. xxxii, 2 and xxxiii, 2; Notiziario 
182. Schober, A., Der Fries des Hekataions von Lagina, arch., Il, 1916, p. 81, fig. 3 a. 

Baden bei Wien, 1933; Horn, pp. 72 ff., pls. xxxii ff.; Law- 185. Fb. Arch. I., XVII, 1901, pls. 1 f.; Horn, p. 91; 
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A comparison between the Thasos figure and those on the Lagina frieze draped in the 
same way! shows the greater fullness and substantiality of the Thasos figure. The upper 
part of the body is broader; the large band of the mantle around the waist gives width to 
the body and obscures the swinging out of the hips which was so marked in the earlier 
phase. The figure gains thereby in poise and has a touch of dignity and majesty. 

A statue in New York"®’ shows a little more movement and tension but retains poise and 
fullness enough to be ascribed to the same phase. The broad field in the middle of the 
figure formed by the mantle, which is so well balanced by the other parts below and above, 
is significant in giving the figure substantiality. 

A similarity in the rendering of the stuff of the garment exists between the statue at 
New York and the figures on the neo-Attic kraters recovered from the ship which was 
wrecked near Mahdia.'** The most probable date proposed for them on historical grounds, 
namely immediately before 86 B.C.,!®° goes excellently with our stylistic analysis.° The 
fact that the treatment of figures on the kraters is a little softer and rounder is explained 
by their being copies of earlier originals. 

Plate 22 in Horn’s book, which gives the Thasos figure and the statue no. 69 from Per- 
gamon side by side, is most illuminating. We saw that the turning point for Hellenistic 
sculpture seems to have occurred already in the balanced period. Just after the zenith had 
been reached the creative power began to vanish. To be sure, the closing stage of the 
balanced period was still on a very high level although on a little lower one than the stages 
before, as the Pergamene statue reveals. The Patroklos group and the Muses are respect- 
able works of the beginning of the intensified phase. The small Gauls, however, are de- 
cidedly inferior to the earlier group. Then the decline becomes more and more rapid. 
The Cleopatra shows consolidation and solidification of the volume when compared with 
the Philiskos Muses, but this does not mean improvement but rather impoverishment. 
The Pudicitia and the statue from Trentham cannot rival figures of the corresponding phase 
of an earlier period, e.g. the statue from Samos.!*° The power has shrunk; the life has lost 
its vigor; a weak, however graceful, scheme is left. 

Such shrinking is still more obtrusive in the following phase, represented by the Lagina 
frieze and the Athena from Cyrene. On account of a new balanced phase we would expect 
a new expansion and a new efflorescence but we find a drying up and impoverishing instead. 
The same is true of the Thasos figures belonging to the balanced phase. The evolutionary 
rhythm actually brings the characteristics of the balanced phase, namely greater fullness 
and enrichment in comparison to the earlier phase, but to a very slight degree. The dif- 
ference between the Thasos figure and the Pergamene example is enormous. The manner 
of draping is the same, but all vigor and tension are gone. The lines are lame and weak. 
The old forms linger on but they are hard, dry, and petrified. 

On historical grounds Pfuh! dates within the eighties the head in the Louvre (Fig. 30) 


which most probably represents Mithridates VI Eupator. Such a date is confirmed by 
the style, which points to the following intensified phase, c. 85~75. We still have fullness 
and substantiality; the contour of the face is closed and all details, such as eyes, nose, 
mouth, are embodied in the compact mass of the head. But the balance is no longer so 
harmonious. There is tension and nervousness in the expression. Not only the lines of the 

186. Schober, op. cit., pl. xi. iv, vi. 

187. Bull. Metr. Mus., V1, 1911, p. 92, fig. 2; Horn, p. 189. Cf. Picard, in 474, XXXVIII, 1934, p. 150. 
92, pl. xiii. 190. Horn, pl. xviii, 1. 

188. Poinssot L., and A. Merlin, Cratéres et Candélabres 191. Lk. Beitr., p. 15; Winter, in 7b. Arch. I., 1X, 1894, 
de marbre trouvés en mer pres de Mahdia, Paris, 1930, pls. pl. viii; Lawrence, Lat. Gr. Sc., p. 122. 
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lion’s skin are restless and centrifugal, but also the details of the face proper: the chin is a 
little angular; the mouth is harsh; the two fangs over the forehead are like sharp accents. 
On the other hand, the surface is very indefinite and shows a kind of coarse sfumato. The 
same characteristics are apparent in the coins.’ Two female statues from Megara, pub- 
lished by Horn, belong to the same phase.’* One of them modifies the type represented by 
the New York Statue which we ascribed to the preceding phase. By shifting a little higher 
the folds across the body the former balance is disturbed and a greater movement accom- 
plished. The surface seems to be badly corroded; nevertheless, the folds give the impression 
of being sharper, finer, and more nervous. 

I should like to ascribe tentatively to the same phase two statues in the Ashmolean 
Museum illustrated by Horn. Their style is very close to that of the Mithridates head. 
We find the same compact but indefinite mass. The contour is closed too but, in contrast 
to that, the inner lines of the composition have great movement. The zigzag arrangement 
is remarkable. No. 2 on Horn’s plate 39 has an oblique fold across the breast; a second 
fold abuts at the center of the first and goes to the hip, where a third begins which crosses 
the body in the opposite direction. No. 3 is even more significant. The edge of the mantle 
crosses the body in an S-shaped fold, which is itself crossed at a right angle by a bundle 
going from the left arm to the right leg. The upper edge of the mantle meets the upper 
end of the S-fold in a right angle so that a zigzag is formed. 

An intensified stage set in. The Poseidonios at Naples is dated by Pfuhl’® in the ’sev- 
enties because such a date is suggested by the age (35-46) represented in the head. It would 
fit excellently into our stylistic cycle. The restlessness visible in Mithridates’ portrait is 
replaced by composure. There is movement in the head, it is true, but it is that of life well 
concentrated into itself. The indefiniteness also is abandoned and a new consolidation 
has taken place. All forms are firm and distinct. Hair and beard are given in sharply 
defined curls. The modeling of the details around the eyes and of the mouth is definite. 
The linear wrinkles at the outer angles of the eyes are significant. There are plenty of 
such fine details all over the portrait. The modeling is pushed to the extreme so that all 
forms become small and fine. Compare the forehead, the beard, and so forth. Also the 
contour of the skull shows such intensified modulation. It is very hard to describe the shape 
of the lines. A negative formulation may be the best. They are not straight, but neither 
are they rounded in the sense that the curve swings out fully. There is something abrupt 
and sharp in them, something linear and inorganic in comparison to earlier works. Two 
heads from Delos belong to the same phase.’ 

The style of draped figures can be exemplified by a bronze statuette at Berlin repro- 
duced by Horn.!*7 The body has lost in weight since the preceding phase. The slimness 


192. Pfuhl, Zk. Beitr., pl. iv, 11. Krahmer’s hypothesis 


the Herakles. All limbs are in vigorous contrast to each 
that Mithridates is represented in the Herakles of the re- 


other and tend in opposite directions: the right shoulder 








lief from Pergamon showing the liberation of Prometheus 
(in Fb. Arch. I., XL, 1925, pp. 183 ff.) is, however sugges- 
tive it may be, not beyond dispute. The style of the drap- 
ery of the Caucasus seems to point to a much earlier time, 
namely the intensified stage of the balanced period (165- 
135). The rhythm is much fuller and the swing of the lines 
is much freer than is the norm in the beginning of the first 
century; also the linear quality and straightness of the 
folds characteristic of later times is missing, and the head 
of Herakles has the globularity of earlier Pergamene heads. 
Krahmer also identifies with Mithridates the bronze 
statue of Herakles in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, cit. 
pl. LX, but the style differs very much from that of the 
Pergamene relief. There is much greater restlessness in 


goes to the right (as seen by the beholder), the head sharply 
to the left, the left shoulder goes down, the right hip up 
the right leg sharply to the side. The broad and heavy 
upper part of the body is in contrast to the rather long, thin 
legs. This sprightly style is the characteristic style of the 
decade 115-105. Notice the similar rhythm in the figures 
on the tombstone at Oxford (Horn, pl. xxv, 2). 

193. Horn, p. 93, pl. xii. 

194. Ibid., p. 80, pl. xxxix, 2 and 3. 

195. Pfuhl, Zk. Beitr. p. 54; Hekler, pl. 126; Lawrence, 
Lat. Gr. Sc., p. 122. 
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197. Horn, pp. 82 f., pl. xxxiv, 2 and 3. 
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of its upper part is conspicuous although it looks, on the other hand, more concentrated 
into itself. The details are fine and delicate; the folds are thin, sharp lines. The rhythm is 
not so balanced as before, but has something tense and acute. There is a brisk swing in 
the figure going up the axis to the head, which is turned sharply to one side. Also the 
movement of the arms has this appearance of freshness. Thus we find intensification 
taking place by means of refining and sharpening of details. 

We expect a greater fullness and a better balance in the following phase. A statue ful- 
filling these requirements is the well-preserved portrait figure from Delos (Fig. 36).!%* It 
has something majestic about it; a grandiose swing goes through it. The stride of the left 
leg is easy and powerful at the same time. The head is raised in an imposing attitude. 
The composition is, nevertheless, well balanced. The right bent arm corresponds to the 
bent left leg and the garment hanging from the right hand to that on the left shoulder. The 
upward trend of the head and upper part of the body is counterbalanced by the downward 
treid of the hanging garment and the support, which is on the left side while the head turns 
right. A balance is also visible in the head between the high skull and the strong lower part 
of the face. The forms are rather simple and monumental in spite of ample modeling; 
they are rounded and flow into each other without interruption. 

Two heads from Delos may belong to the same phase.’*® They represent personalities 
of different and less imposing character, but the balance in the composition is the same. 
The modeling seems to be a little more detailed. The Delos sculptures show an especially 
vigorous style which may be due to Roman influence. 

Other schools produce much weaker works, showing the general decline in Greece. I 
should like to ascribe, therefore, a figure from Thasos reproduced by Horn?” to the phase 
under consideration. Here too we find as much poise and balance as is possible in an intensi- 
fied stage. As in the Delos figure, the bent leg and the bent arm balance each other; so 
do the three vertical lines in the lower part, to which the arrangement of the garment around 
the breasts affords a counterbalance in the upper part. This prevalence of vertical and 
horizontal Jines at important spots is significant: the vertical lines are in the axis and on 
both sides of the figure, the horizontal ones are beneath the breasts, at the beginning of 
the right leg and at the left knee. The comparison with the Athena dating from the preced- 
ing phase shows clearly how much more harmonious and settled the rhythm of the Thasos 
figure is. 

It is very fortunate that we possess a monument dated within the following, last phase 
and displaying the very characteristics which we are compelled to postulate for it accord- 
ing to the cyclical development which we are trying to discover. A better checking up could 
not be found. The monument referred to is the Laokoon group, generally dated about 
so B.C. on account of the lifetime of the sculptors.*°" The balance is again broken up, and 
intensified movement is given. Diagonal lines prevail, not vertical and horizontal ones. 
Dissolution and detail have gone as far as was possible in Greek art. This is especially clear 
in Laokoon’s head. The composition is most complicated, showing an incessant interrup- 
tion and contrasting of lines. It is a jumping from spot to spot. Following the contour we 
have as accents: right foot of the younger son, garment, right buttock, left arm, snake’s 
coil, right arm, Laokoon’s elbow, his head, left upper arm, right hand of elder son, his 


198. Michalowski, op. cit., pp. 17 ff., pls. xiv ff.; Hekler, 201. Helbig-Amelung, op. cit., 1, pp. 95 ff.; Amelung, 
pl. 127 b; Lawrence, Lat. Gr. Sc., pp. 34, 121, pl. §7. Skulpt. Vatikan. Mus., Il, pp. 181 ff., no. 74, pl. xx; Rumpf, 

199. Michalowski, op. cit., pp. 14 ff., pl. xii, and pp. 35 ff. op. cit., p. 74; Richter, p. 50, fig. 763; Lawrence, Lat. Gr. 
pl. xxvi. Sc., p. 130. 
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shoulder, his head, garment, knee, snake’s coil, garment. The result is a choppy rhythm in 
spite of the incessant movement, not an imposing and full swing. 

A comparison between the head of the Laokoon and one of the giants from the Perga- 
mene altar done in the maniera grande of the balanced stage is very instructive.” The 
curls of Laokoon’s beard look crumpled. There is something inorganic in them which 
reminds one of the manner in which hair and beard are rendered in the portrait of Poseidon- 
ios. A similarity in the structure of the forms is, indeed, apparent in the two heads, if we 
account for differences due to the difference in phase. The Poseidonios has the solidity 
and restraint of the initial phase, the Laokoon the dissolution and intensification of the 
closing phase. The well-known type of Homer has often been compared with the 
Laokoon.?* Indeed, we find the same basic structure of the face and the same minuteness 
in detail, so that the ascription to the same phase is justified. Female figures of the phase 
have been published by Horn.? One at Athens (no. 3) shows the increase in movement 
and restlessness which has taken place when compared with the Thasos figure coming 
from the preceding phase. There is no longer a balanced framework of lines. The instan- 
taneous position of the bundle of folds on the thighs is significant; it will slip down in the 
next moment. The position of this bundle, affording a marked line in the composition and 
located at so low a place, prevents any balancing of the composition and causes a strong 
tension between the upper part of the body thus elongated and the lower part. The restless 
character of the lines need not be emphasized. 

Few archaeologists will deny that the Laokoon means an end. It seems as though the 
development could not be pushed farther. The disolution and attention to detail has 
reached the extreme point. Furthermore we have the impression that the creative power 
has also come to an end. To be sure, the Laokoon as well as the Homer are still remark- 
able works, but compared with earlier ones they show an inner barrenness. They are like 
ghosts, an outer mask only, without inner life and substance. It is the last flaring of the 
flame before it dies down. 

Now the phase to which the Laokoon belongs proves by its position in the cycle of 
development that it must be a terminating one. Since we found tripartition the rule, the 
third phase of the third stage of the third period must be the last one. With it the Hellen- 
istic epoch is complete. A third proof might confirm the assumption even more. Some late 
Greek works cannot be fitted into the development as it was given above. If we can show 
that they differ decidedly in structure, the beginning of a new age will be proven. The 
monuments are the boxer by Apollonius, generally dated from the middle or the second 
half of the first century; *% a head from Delos, assigned by Michalowski to the ’fifties;?% 
a head in Copenhagen, correctly compared by the same author with the head at Delos;?° 
a head in Edinburgh, published by Poulsen.?** The group of Orestes and Electra by 
Menelaus also belongs to this group of works although it is possibly somewhat later.?° 

Michatowski speaks of aplanisation and égalisation as characteristics of the Delos head 
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by which it differs from the earlier ones and by which it is related to Roman works. This 
is, indeed, the best characterization which can be applied to all works referred to. All 
Hellenistic works show an increase of the mass when compared with earlier Greek ones, 
as we pointed out above. Nevertheless, the tectonic structure, the basic principle in all 
Greek art including the Hellenistic epoch, is still retained. The composition, expressed 
by limbs and bundles of folds, always consists of a framework of lines built according to 
tectonic principles. In Roman art the mass predominates and the details are subordinated 
to it and embedded into it. There is often a composition which emphasizes the lines mark- 
ing the periphery.**° Such preponderance of the mass is unmistakable in the Delos head. 
The contour is closed and rounded, so that the head becomes rather globular. Eyes, nose 
and mouth do not build a frame of lines; they are units independent of each other but 
embedded into the mass as a common substratum. We get the impression that the carving 
is not so deep but that the solidity of the mass is preserved and that only the surface is 
modeled. This carving from outside seems to be even stronger in the Copenhagen head. 
Another common trait is the simplicity of the hair. It looks like a tightly fitting cap. The 
curls are all of the same type and are spread regularly over the whole surface. The outer 
contour is very simple and closed. 

The same manner is found in the Boxer; differences in style from the Laokoon are strik- 
ing. The Boxer shows firmness, solidity, compactness, in every detail. The composition, 
too, could not be more different. The Laokoon clearly has a tectonic framework of lines. 
The body of the father in the center dominates the structure, the arms and the snakes are 
side lines. In the Boxer the lines are arranged in such a way that the periphery is empha- 
sized: the arms enclose the upper part of the body and form a loop together with the head; 
the legs also form a kind of loop with the feet close together and the knees wide apart. 
How different the composition of a seated figure can be is shown by the seated Hermes from 
Herculaneum and the Ludovisi Ares." In both figures the limbs build up a tectonic frame 
and play a more dominating réle, not being used merely to form a peripheral closing. Pls. 
26 and 27 in Horn’s book are very instructive, giving six figures having related drapery. 
One comes from the Ara Pacis and shows how different the Roman version is from the 
Hellenistic. There is a rather uniform field in the middle of the figure which indicates its 
massiveness. It is surrounded by marked points forming a peripheral loop, namely left 
knee, right hand, right breast, left hand with two bundles of folds grasped by it. All 
Hellenistic figures avoid such a central field and emphasize some lines crossing the body 
so that the framework of lines dominates instead of the uniform mass. 

When analyzing the Elektra group we likewise find the Roman principles of emphasis 
laid upon the mass and loop composition, the greater massiveness of the Elektra being 
unmistakable. The loop is used in the drapery of Orestes which forms two loops, a smaller 
and a larger one as the Roman Togatus, and in the upper part of the group, here the loop 
being afforded by the two arms and the heads. Also a head in Athens, once called Kotys, 
belongs to this post-Hellenistic group, Pfuhl’s dating about 200 being impossible.?” 

In pointing out that the works of this group show a structure which is characteristic 
of Roman sculpture, I do not mean that they are actually Roman. I emphasized only one 
part of the structure, that which is Roman, and I intentionally neglected the other part, 
which is still Greek. It is a fusing of Greek and Roman principles. But this very fusing 


210. I refer for a fuller discussion of the Roman prin- 3, 306 f., pl. 120; Johnson, pp. 177 ff., pl. 35. For the 
ciples to my forthcoming History of Roman Art. Ludovisi Ares see footnote 54. 
211. Richter, p. 61, fig. 72; Lawrence, Class. Sc., pp. 212. Hekler, pl. 125; Pfuhl, /oc. cit., p. 48. 
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proves that a change has taken place and that the Hellenistic epoch is over. We are thus 
justified in dating its end at about 40 B.C. 


D. Summary and Conclusions 


We have followed the development for over two and a half centuries, the accurate 
number being two hundred and sixty-five years, and we have pointed out not less than 
twenty-seven consecutive phases. In the face of such a wealth of monuments the main 
lines of the stylistic development are not easy to grasp. It is, therefore, advisable to add 
a systematic section similar to that which followed our discussion of the development in 
the fourth century and to compare the monuments of the corresponding phases. 

I choose first the balanced stages and within these the balanced phases, since they 
give the most characteristic expression of the whole period. The monuments are: the 
Dionysos of the Thrasyllos monument belonging to the first period (Fig. 31), the Cesi Juno 
belonging to the second period (Fig. 33), and the female statue from Thasos which belongs 
to the third period (Fig. 35). 

The statue of Dionysos taken for itself shows fullness of forms, richness in motives, and 
impetuosity in temperament; compared with the Juno, however, distinct restraint is vis- 
ible: the composition is simpler, the lines of the drapery being more co-ordinated and more 
parallel to each other; the differentiation of the motives is not pushed so far as in the Juno; 
the folds of the chiton and of the mantle are fairly uniform, whereas those of the Juno differ 
very much from each other. Finally the pose of the Juno is more pathetic; its swing is 
fuller and freer. The composition of the Dionysos seems to be confined in certain limits; 
notice the vertical lines at both sides which close the composition. The Juno too has vertical 
lines but they are less predominant in the composition; furthermore they diverge in their 
lower ends and form a centrifugal scheme together with some of the inner lines and with 
the arms. The composition of the Juno is thus more open than that of the Dionysos.”4 

If we now look at the figure from Thasos, we at once notice the degeneration which be- 
gan in the second part of the second century, as we saw before. The rhythm is weak. The 
erectness of the pose of the Juno is gone; the figure looks tired and without vitality. Taking 
this degeneration into account we nevertheless find features which can be characterized as 
intensified when compared with those of the Juno. There is certainly no simplicity in the 
appearance of the statue; there are no large and simple planes in the drapery, but many fine 
and sharp folds which spread over the whole surface in a rather uniform manner. The 
co-ordination of folds in the first period had given way to a subordination in the second 
period; so the Juno shows secondary motives subordinated to primary ones, for instance 
in the triangular flap of the mantle in the middle of the figure, where the inner lines are 
enclosed by the strong lines along the rims. Now, as seen in the Thasos figure, a dissolution 
has taken place; the lines are once more independent and more equal to each other; there 
is, however, a difference from the co-ordination of the first period. In the first period the 
lines fill a field which appears sharply limited to itself; now these fields seem to flow 
asunder; compare the horizontal bunches of folds below the breasts and on the left leg. 
This dissolving, and therefore centrifugal, tendency is visible also in some other lines of 
the composition, for instance in the slightly outward direction of the folds falling down from 
the left arm and in the pose of the head. The sharpness and linear quality of the lines can 
also be called intensified. So also the restlessness which is apparent in the rhythm. The 


213. Krahmer correctly uses this offene Komposition as chief criterion for his second period. 
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balance and harmony of the balanced period is lost. There is no longer the continuous 
stream connecting all motives with each other; rather the motives abut on each other in 
a hard and sharp manner. Compare the folds converging toward the left hand: the vertical 
one, that coming from the right foot, the line across the body, the folds wrapping the left 
arm. Patterns such as that on the upper part of the right thigh or that produced by the 
head and by the lines beginning at the shoulders and by those crossing the body look 
shattered and broken when compared with corresponding ones from the balanced period. 

I pointed out above that a change in the structure of the statue took place with the 
beginning of the Hellenistic epoch which marks off the latter from the preceding epochs of 
Greek art.. We may inquire whether these new principles underwent a development during 
the Hellenistic epoch and became more marked toward its end. Such development is 
discernible in the three statues under discussion, as I think; but it is easier to grasp if we 
compare two statues which are more similar in motive than these three statues are. I 
therefore propose to compare the statue from Thasos (Fig. 35) with the Themis from 
Rhamnus (Fig. 23) which belongs to the first period and shows the drapery arranged in a 
very similar composition. 

The first principle concerns the volume of the statue. We saw that the Themis is more 
compact and massive than any sculpture of the fourth century; its volume appears more 
solid and more concentrated into itself. The fourth century shows a strong differentiation 
between body and garment; the garment appears as a separate cover laid over the body, 
illustrating its structure. In the Hellenistic statue this separation of body and garment is 
less marked so that the statue shows a greater unity and a more stony quality. Now 
the statue from Thasos, when compared with the Themis, shows a great increase in unity. 
We do not see a differentiation between body and garment, but the statue appears as a 
uniform whole. The Themis has deep depressions between the body and the arms and 
between the left leg and the hanging folds at this side, so that the forms of the body and 
of the limbs remain visible. There are no such depressions in the statue from Thasos. 
The body is completely wrapped in by the garment, its forms being covered and veiled by 
it. It is true that we still can guess the structure of the body beneath the garment; the 
statue is still a Greek one and every Greek statue shows this tectonic principle; nevertheless, 
the garment describes the structure of the body much less than in earlier statues. Notice 
how the left leg disappears completely beneath the garment, only the thin folds above the 
foot giving the hint that there is a leg at this place, without, however, rendering the 
natural forms of the ankle and the lower part of the leg. The part of the garment covering 
the left shoulder and the left arm does not give a clear picture of the anatomical difference 
between the two, but binds them together into a single unit. In the Themis the folds appear 
very plastic and three-dimensional; in the statue from Thasos the spreading of the garment 
on the surface of the figure is emphasized. Compare the difference between the plastic 
bunch of folds crossing the body of the Themis and the broad flat stripe beneath the breasts 
of the statue from Thasos. 

A glance at the statue of Artemisia (Fig. 13), which shows the Greek tectonic style 
fully developed, wi!l make the different character of the figure from Thasos even clearer. 
The artist of the Artemisia seems to have conceived the statue first as a nude figure and 
then wrapped it in garments without obscuring the anatomical structure. The manner 
in which he indicates the junctures between the legs and the torso is particularly instructive 
in this respect. The artist of the statue from Thasos clearly conceived it as a draped figure 
from the beginning and enjoyed showing how the garment could be used to model the 
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surface and to indicate by its main lines the chief dimensions of the whole block. So the 
vertical folds under the left arm with their continuation from the arm to the neck illustrate 
the vertical extension of the figure, the broad band under the breasts the horizontal width 
and the line from the left arm to the right foot measures the block on the diagonal. The 
Artemisia and the Themis have corresponding lines, but they are much more subordi- 
nated to the body, whereas the lines on the statue from Thasos are much stronger so that 
they appear more independent from the body and more as a ready-made scheme laid over 
the statue from without. The three statues taken together show clearly that there was a 
change between the period of the Artemisia and that of the Themis and that the Themis 
has the beginning of the principle of the unity of the volume which increased considerably 
during the Hellenistic period to the stage represented by the figure from Thasos. 

The second principle concerns the relationship between figure and space. The Themis 
shows an intimate interaction between figure and space, the space intruding into the volume 
of the figure and dissolving the surface, as the deep and shadowy depressions exemplify. 
Here too the tendency increases as time goes on. In figures like the group of the Gauls, the 
Cesi Juno, the Tragodeia from Pergamon, and the group of Menelaos the space plays an 
important part in the composition. The deep and wide holes between the bodies and limbs 
and the deep depressions in the garments have a positive function for the composition; they 
are as necessary, or nearly as necessary, as the solid parts. The figure from Thasos (Fig. 35) 
seems to be different in this respect, because deep, open holes between body and limbs or 
wide and deep depressions are missing. They have become impossible by the growing uni- 
fication of the volume. But space is not by any means excluded from the composition to 
the same amount as it was in pre-Hellenistic Greek art. In looking at the statue we feel 
that it is surrounded by space and by air. Furthermore, although the modeling is not 
deep, it nevertheless divides the surface up into a great many motives and in such a man- 
ner that the depressions are of nearly the same importance for the pattern as the ridges. 
Notice the deep shadow following the diagonal line across the lower part of the body or 
the depressions in the lower part of the himation. 

The increase of the third principle, that of unifaciality, can likewise be observed in the 
statue from Thasos. There is only one single view of the statue, namely that taken from 
a point just in front of it, and we get an absolutely complete view of it from this point. 
We do not feel induced to go around the statue to get more views of it; all views except the 
one look odd. The statue even seems to be a little flattened, as if it would flow asunder to- 
ward both sides. An actual flattening and a decrease in the modeling of the two sides and 
the back is sometimes found in late Hellenistic statues, as in one in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Such actual flattening is not the reason for, but the consequence of, the new 
conception of unifaciality. Another consequence is the position of statues close to the wall 
or in niches, which begins to come into vogue in Hellenistic times. 

It is noteworthy that these three principles, unity of volume, interaction between space 
and volume, and unifaciality, are characteristic also of Roman sculpture. They are not 
due, however, to Hellenistic influence but are found in Italic art from the beginning, so 
that they occur in Italy earlier than in Greece. Such convergence in principles explains 
two facts: first, that Roman or Italic art in general has more affinities with Hellenistic 
than with Classical Greek art; and second, that Hellenistic art could exercise a strong 
influence on later Italic art. 

As to the reasons for the occurrence of these principles in Hellenistic art a brief state- 
ment of opinion may be allowed instead of a lengthy discussion involving many aesthetic 
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and historical problems. The increase in spaciousness is owed to the normal development, 
since already in the fourth century we find a slight increase over that of the fifth. The in- 
crease in the unity of the volume is the consequence of the spreading of the Greeks over the 
East and of the re-emergence of Asia Minor as a leading center. Archaic Ionic art already 
emphasizes the volume of the statue more than the art of the mainland does.” The uni- 
faciality points to the important part which the regions including the Aegean Islands in 
the west and Syria in the east play in Hellenistic art. We find such unifaciality already in 
the Cycladic idols, in the Nicandra, and in the Asiatic bronze statuettes of the second 
millenium.”” 

We continue to compare monuments of corresponding phases. Statues of the first 
phases of the three periods, the Themis, the statue from Cyrene, and the Cleopatra reveal 
the same differences as the statues from the balanced phases, although their temperament 
is more restrained. So the statue from Cyrene has the impetuosity, the free swing, and 
the richness of the balanced stage in contrast to the soberness and restriction of the Themis, 
whereas the Cleopatra intensifies the unity and solidity of the volume, the hardness and 
sharpness of the lines, and gives a multiplicity of small details scattered over the surface. 

Or we may compare with the three restrained statues three others which belong to the 
latest phases of the three periods: the figure on the jug of Berenike, the Muse in Istanbul, 
and the statuette in Athens. It is obvious at the first glance that the figures of the first 
group go together, all showing firmness and solidity, and that the figures of the second 
group have as common traits restlessness, thinnesss, and fragility, which are the signs of 
the closing phases. Another feature, namely the dissolution and the centrifugal tendency 
of the composition, is also apparent. Compare the continuous flow of the zigzag scheme 
of the statue from Cyrene with the angularity and incoherence of the patterns of the other 
statues: the central vertical line with an arm on either end and the horizontal line on the 
breast of the figure on the jug; on the Muse, the diagonal line between the breasts, the 
horizontal one between the elbows, the line stretching from the left elbow to the right leg, 
the line along the left leg; on the statuette in Athens, the line connecting the hips, those 
going from the right hip to the left thigh and to the left knee and foot. 

On the other hand, the three figures when compared among themselves exemplify the 
characteristics of the periods to which they belong. The Muse displays a fuller and easier 
swing than the figure on the jug, which lacks elasticity owing to the co-ordination of the 
motives instead of their subordination. The third figure shows the full degeneration of 
the end period. We may further compare the Demosthenes (Fig. 24), the figure in the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti and the statuette in Syracuse. All three show the restraint of the beginning 
phase in an intensified stage. Looking for their differences we observe greater soberness 
and simplicity in the Demosthenes, greater richness and harmony in the statue in Florence, 
and greater restlessness and complexity of composition in the Syracuse statuette. 

It would be equally instructive to compare the Nikeso, the Cybele, and a figure from 
Lagina, or figures of the same period and of corresponding phases, which, however, belong 
to different stages, for instance the Themis, exemplifying the restrained phase of the ie- 
strained stage, with the Nikeso, which comes from the restrained phase of the balanced 
stage, and with the Muse in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, belonging to the restrained phase 
of the intensified stage, all three being examples of the restrained period. We clearly see 


214. Pfuhl, in 7b. Arch. I., L, 1935, pp. 10 f.; Picard, pp. 224 ff.; Documents, II, Paris, 1930, pp. 347 ff. 
Manuel d@’ Archéologie Grécque, La Sculpture, 1, pp. 526 ff.; 215. Miiller, op. cit., pp. 9, 110, 118 f., pls. x, xxxvii- 
V. Miller, Frithe Plastik in Griechenland u. Vorderasien, ix, xlii. 
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the same sequence from concentration to greater ease and fullness followed by dissolution 
and restlessness; the margin within which these tendencies develop during a single stage 
is much smaller than that of the development during three periods. We get the same result 
in comparing three statues of the intensified phases of the balanced period which come 
from different stages.”© All show the richness and harmony of the balanced period as well 
as the intensified rhythm and disintegration of last phases. But the statue in the Palazzo 
Pitti has some marked parallelisms in the composition: the lines starting from the left 
shoulder, from the left hand, and from the left leg are nearly parallel to each other, and the 
right arm balances the folds hanging down from the left hand, so that the composition 
becomes closed at these spots. The statue from Pergamon displays the free but unharmo- 
nized swing of the balanced stage, whereas the Muse in Istanbul shows the sharpness and 
dissolution of the intensified one in the multiplication of linear folds and in the centrifugal 
composition. Notice e.g., the two groups of folds around each leg which converge to each 
other and are cut off sharply by the edge of the mantle, which runs down in an absolutely 
different direction.” 

These analyses will suffice to corroborate the thesis that Greek Hellenistic sculpture 
developed through stylistic phases which show a definite scheme of sequences. Taken as 
a whole, the Hellenistic epoch parallels the preceding Greek development after the Geo- 
metric period, the Hellenistic restrained period corresponding to the archaic period, the 
Hellenistic balanced period corresponding to the classical style of the fifth century, and the 
intensified period corresponding to the refinement of the fourth century. The Hellenistic 
age is not the straight continuation of the Greek development but represents an annex to 
it; the change in structure which we pointed out indicates this fact clearly. The mutual 
destruction of the most powerful states in Greece, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, which took 
place during the fourth century had worn down the forces of Greece and had made the 
creation of a new period of high standing impossible. Greece, left to itself, would have been 
capable of producing a kind of Saitic period, that is, a weak classicism longing to imitate 
the glorious past without being able to reach its grandeur. But such a development did 
not take place, and there arose instead the Hellenistic epoch, which should not be under- 
rated. Works like the portrait of Antiochos III, the Maiden of Anzio, or the Capitoline 
Gaul are not inferior to any work of the fourth century. 

The causes for this rejuvenation of Greece are the spreading of the Greeks over the 
regions outside the Greek mainland and the resulting vivifying culture—contact with the 


216. For instance Horn, pls. xiv; xx, 1; xxi, 3. ment of corresponding phases during the Hellenistic epoch. 
217. The following table gives the systematic arrange- (H=Horn pl.): 
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native peoples of those regions. These new forces were integrated by the various kingdoms 
emerging from Alexander’s empire. Since these kingdoms, however, were unable to find 
the right adjustment between Greeks and natives and to establish a fruitful balance of 
power among themselves, the strength of the Greeks was exhausted after a while and the 
degeneration, which was accelerated by the fatal inroads of Rome, set in in the second half 
of the second century. Thus we see how irrational forces modify the natural course of de- 
velopment: a new high cycle is produced, contrary to the normal development, at the end 
of the fourth century and is forced to a rapid decline soon after the culminating stage. 

The development of later Greek sculpture is an illuminating example of the interaction 
of rational and irrational forces in history. The possibility of such irrational developments 
prevents our drawing of fatalistic consequences from the cycle theory. The very rise of the 
high Hellenistic epoch shows that the biological forces which have brought decline of all 
peoples of antiquity, beginning with the Sumerians, can be counteracted and overcome by 
human will power. 











ONCE MORE “THE FRIEDSAM ANNUNCIA- 
TION AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
GHENT ALTARPIECE” 


By ERWIN PANOFSKY 


Rursus nec ideo verum, quia inpolite enuntiatur. (St. Augustine) 


N REPLYING to Hermann Beenken’s article in the 
last volume of this periodical I shall not go into his 
remarks on the difference between the “intellectual- 
speculative construction of theories” and the “connois- 
seurship of the trained eye,” nor shall I resume the debate 
on the stylistic problems connected with the brothers van 
Eyck. There is no point in discussing the principles of con- 
noisseurship with a scholar who exemplifies the decisive 
step in the development of fourteenth century portrait 
sculpture by works executed around 1850* and now lays 
down the law about a picture he has never seen. To dwell 
further on the stylistic differences between Jan and Hubert 
van Eyck does not seem fruitful as long as the very date, 
let alone the attribution of the main G and the main H 
miniatures in the Heures de Turin-Milan remain a matter 
of controversy, as long as pictures like the Man with the 
Pink (executed at the very end of the fifteenth century) 
are counted among the genuine works of Jan, and as long 
as the most distinguished expert denies the possibility of 
recognizing the hand of Hubert in any work of art which 
has come down to us.® 
I shall therefore confine myself strictly to refuting Been- 
ken’s statements on the technical and iconographic prob- 
lems. 


Il. THe FriEDSAM ANNUNCIATION 


Setting aside the finer points of iconographic symbolism 
which have remained unchallenged, my reasons for ascrib- 
ing the Friedsam Annunciation to Hubert van Eyck were 
these: first, the picture does not fit in the development of 
Petrus Cristus, to whom it had been previously attributed; 
second, it shows a close stylistic relationship with the 
Three Marys at the Tomb, of the Cook collection, and with 
the lower section of the Adoration of the Lamb in the Ghent 
altarpiece; third, the type of composition—the Virgin 
standing in the porch of an ecclesiastical building, and the 
angel approaching her from the exterior—is not found in 
Flemish panel paintings later than 1430, except when they 
are of a definitely rétardataire character.‘ 

After Beenken’s brief and peremptory statement that 
the picture was by Petrus Christus,® it was somewhat sur- 


1. Beenken, H., The Annunciation of Petrus Cristus in the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Problem of Hubert van Eyck, 
in Tue Art Buuietin, XIX, 1937 (hereafter under 
Beenken), pp. 220 ff. 

2. Beenken, H., Bildwerke des vierzehnten Fahrhunderts 
am Rhein und in Schwaben, 1927, pp. 240-249, figs. 143, 
144, 145, 146, 147, and frontispiece. ' 

3. Friedlander, M. J., Die altniederlandische Malerei, 
XIV, 1937, Pieter Brueghel, und Nachtrage zu den friiheren 
Banden, p. 76. 

4. Panofsky, E., The Friedsam Annunciation and the 
Problem of the Ghent Altarpiece, THe Art Buttetin, XVII, 
1935 (hereafter, Panofsky), pp. 433 ff. 

5. Beenken, H., Bildnisschipfungen Hubert van Eycks, 
in Pantheon, XIX, 1937, p. 116, footnote. 


prising to discover, upon perusal of his article in THe Art 
Bu.tetin, that he does not stand by his assertion without 
qualifications. He admits that “the pictorial composition 
of the work was coined before, not after 1430;” he admits 
further that it does not show “the treatment of landscape 
which we are accustomed to find with Petrus Cristus,” 
and that “there is in fact a certain difficulty in fitting this 
panel into the development of the master;” and, finally, he 
is led to the conclusion—though, to be sure, for reasons en- 
tirely different from mine—that the picture is “not an 
original composition of Petrus Cristus” but “derives from,” 
or is a “free copy of,” a lost original by Hubert van Eyck.® 

Thus Beenken accepts a considerable part of my propo- 
sition, and implicitly agrees with more than he explicitly 
states. What is the difference between a “free copy” and a 
copy in the ordinary sense? A “‘free copy” is, by definition, 
a copy in which the dependence on an original does not 
impair the artistic liberty of the copyist. That is to say: 
a copy in which not only Morellian details but the essential 
stylistic features such as the treatment of space, light and 
color, the format, and the arrangement of the elements in 
relation to each other and to the whole, bear witness to the 
artistic tendencies of the copyist, rather than to those of 
the master responsible for the prototype. 

Consequently, if the Friedsam Annunciation were only a 
“free copy”’ of a lost original the influence of this original 
could not possibly account for the difficulty of fitting the 
picture into the development of the copyist, and much less 
would it be permissible to infer from it such essential char- 
acteristics of the original as the treatment of the horizon, 
the type of vegetation, the “placing of the edges” in rela- 
tion to the pictorial space, and the aesthetic connection 
between foreground, center-plane and background.’ It is 
precisely in these respects that a “free copy” invariably 
differs from the original, as is the case with the “free copies” 
after Jan van Eyck’s Virgin at the Fountain,*® with the 
Heinemann copy after the Three Marys at the Tomb,® and 
most particularly with Petrus Cristus’ Berlin copy after 
the Last Judgment in the Metropolitan Museum. 

In short, Beenken treats the Friedsam Annunciation, 
which he calls a “free copy,” as though it were a very close 
copy, as close as any other copy known to history. 

It is perhaps because of this insecure stand on the dis- 
tinction between “Petrus Cristus pure and simple,” “free 
copy,” and close copy, that Beenken shows a tendency to 
shift the emphasis from the main problem to points only 
incidentally touched upon in my article. This would be 
quite legitimate if he did not attack statements which I 
have not made while ignoring statements which I have 
made. 

The very sentence in which he admits that the composi- 


6. Beenken, pp. 227 and 235. 
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174. 
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tion of the Friedsam Annunciation “was coined before 
1430” is preceded by the clause: “Even if it is not true that 
after 1430 painting in the Low Countries absolutely ex- 
cluded other schemes” (that is, other than the “‘bourgeois 
interior scheme”’ seen in the Mérode altarpiece and on the 
exterior of the Ghent altarpiece), while a footnote refers to 
a miniature in the Vienna Prayer Book of Charles the Bold, 
where the Annunciation takes place in a garden.’ I had 
contended that, except for altarpiece shutters en grisaille, 
“there is not a single Annunciation of comparatively high 
quality in Flemish panel painting after 1430 in which the 
‘bourgeois interior type’ is not adopted,” and I had ex- 
plicitly contrasted the category of “panel painting” with 
that of “embroideries, tapestries, engravings and minia- 
tures.” Consequently, Beenken refutes me with a minia- 
ture. 

The “bourgeois interior” referred to in this and other 
passages of my article was defined in the following sen- 
tences: “In the Mérode altarpiece by the Master of Flé- 
malle (around 1425) a new ‘realistic’ interpretation of the 
Annunciation is manifested. The meeting between Gabriel 
and the Virgin Mary takes place in a unified Flemish 
interior.” To this Beenken objects: “Unfortunately he 
[Panofsky] overlooks the fact that the Annunciation in a 
bourgeois interior is really met with in Italian Trecento 
painting, and its roots may even be traced as far back as the 
studio of the youthful Giotto.” If Beenken proposes to 
call these Trecento renderings “realistic interpretations of 
the Annunciation scene staged in a unified Flemish inte- 
rior,” he may. But to claim that I have overlooked them is, 
to say the least, not correct. For as far as more detailed 
information about the iconography of the Annunciation 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is concerned, | 
referred my readers to the then forthcoming article by Mr. 
David M. Robb.™ In this article two of the three Trecento 
specimens adduced by Beenken, plus several others of their 
kind, are mentioned and discussed, even the Altenburg 
panel by Bernabd da Modena.* 

Of the “exterior type” still employed in the Friedsam 
Annunciation I had written that it “originated in Byzan- 
tine art.’ “Wrong again!’ exclaims Beenken; for in 
Byzantine art “Mary almost always appears, not in the 
building but in front of it, that is to say, outdoors together 
with the angel.’” Here we have a curious confusion be- 
tween aesthetic and practical categories. What constitutes 
the “exterior type”’ is, of course, not the fact that the Vir- 
gin Mary is physically “indoors” while the angel is physi- 
cally “out of doors,” but that the figure of the Virgin is 
aesthetically connected with an architectural setting in 
such a way that one closed unit is formed, whereas the 
figure of the angel, approaching her from the open, forms a 
second unit, no matter whether the Virgin is actually 
“{ndoors,” or stands “‘at the door,” or on a footpace or 
threshold “‘before the door.”” I was therefore very careful 
not to say what Beenken makes me say: namely, that 
Byzantine Annunciations show the Virgin “in the build- 


10. Beenken, p. 227. 

11. Panofsky, p. 446. 

12. Ibid., p. 441. 

13. Beenken, p. 224. The Annunciation in Assisi ad- 
duced by Beenken as “‘a work from the studio of the youth- 
ful Giotto” shows a thronelike armchair and a half-drawn 
curtain set out against a neutral background. 

14. Panofsky, p. 441, note 17. See now Robb, D. M., 
The Iconography of the Annunciation in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, in Tue Art Butietin, XVIII, 1936, 
p. 480, especially pp. 489 f. and p. 503. 

15. Beenken, p. 224, note 7, cf. Robb, /oc. cit., p. 490, 
note 4. 

16. Panofsky, p. 441. 

17. Beenken, p. 224. 


ing.”"8 On the contrary, I wrote that “the shrine of the 
Virgin, originally framing or foiling rather than enclosing 
the figure, developed gradually into a full-sized . . . build- 
ing.”!® I still cannot think of a better way to convey the 
idea of a development, at the beginning of which the Virgin 
was not yet really “in the building,” but stood either at 
its door (“‘framed’’), or in front of it (“foiled”’). 

That the “exterior type,” as it appears in the Northern 
schools of the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, 
was imported from Italy, where it had reached a definitely 
“spatial” stage, cannot be questioned, unless we assume 
that its first champions in the North, the Italianizing Bo- 
hemian and Franco-Flemish masters, reverted to the Otto- 
nian and Romanesque instances (with the Virgin tramed by 
a flat arcade) enumerated by Beenken;?* and that the roots 
of the whole development are to be sought for in East Chris- 
tian art is evident from a comparison of the Western 
instances with such representations as those in the Edgmi- 
adzin Gospels or in the murals of Cappadocia (Figs, 1 and 
2).% Curiously enough, this fact is ultimately admitted 
by Beenken himself; after having pointed out that ““West- 
ern and Northern rather than Eastern and Southern art 
tended toward a real contrast between outdoors and in- 
doors” (which, as I have said, is not the point), he concludes 
with realizing that the “buildings” in his Ottonian and 
Romanesque examples are only what might be called a 
reduced reduction of Eastern prototypes. 

The origin and antecedents both of the “‘bourgeois in- 
terior type” and the “exterior type” have, of course, no 
bearing on the question of whether the Friedsam Annuncia- 
tion is by Hubert van Eyck or by a younger master such 
as Petrus Christus, and, if so, whether it is a “free” or a 
close copy of an earlier original. 

According to Beenken this question can, however, be 


18. There are of course Byzantine representations of the 
Virgin Mary “in the Temple,” but they do not represent 
the Annunciation proper (cf. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms. gr. 1208, 
or cod. vat. gr. 1162, published in Stornaiuolo, C. Miniature 
delle Omilie di Giacomo Monaco ..., Rome, 1910, pl. 34). 

19. Panofsky, p. 441 f. 

20. For the Bohemian instances see now Robb, /oc. cit., 
p. 490. Beenken contends that the inclination to place the 
two figures on different planes was specifically Northern. 
Even if this were true (in the Trés Riches Heures, illustrated 
Panofsky, fig. 13, the difference in planes is not greater than 
in the Annunciation by Benedetto da Como, illustrated 
ibid., fig. 12; and in the Morgan manuscript illustrated 
ibid., fig. 15, both figures are placed on one standing line), 
it would not militate against the assumption that the “‘ex- 
terior type,” as appearing in Northern art from the second 
half of the fourteenth century, was taken over from Italy. 
For, however strongly the Northern painters may have 
been inclined to place their figures on different planes, and 
however far an artist like Broederlam went in this direction, 
the very principle of such an arrangement, viz., a perspec- 
tive interpretation of space with a foreshortened standing 
plane substituted for the Gothic standing line, was one of 
the things which the Northern artists had to learn, and did 
learn, from the Italian Trecento masters. 

21. Cf. Panofsky, figs. 9 and 10 with our Figs. 1 and 2 
(fig. 2 after Jerphanion G. de, Une nouvelle province de [ art 
byzantin, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, Paris, 1928, 
vol. II, pl. 74). 

22. Beenken, p. 227: “True, the building shown usually 
in slanting arrangement in the Byzantine representations 
is almost always reduced in the North to a mere columnar 
bay or arcade; Mary came to be placed within the arcade 
perhaps only through the fact that Eastern representations 
showing her in front of such a building had become incom- 
prehensible through reduction (cf. the Edgmiadzin Gospels, 
or later).” 
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decided by the perspective of the picture: “The representa- 
tion of architecture shows an exact construction of both 
vanishing points, and that for all orthogonal lines of space, 
even though not lying in the same plane. But such a con- 
struction, as we know thanks to G. J. Kern, cannot be 
proved to have been used in the paintings of the Nether- 
lands earlier than in the work of Petrus Cristus. Panofsky 
himself says in note 12 of his article ‘It is not by accident 
that Petrus Cristus was the first Northern painter who 
made all the vanishing lines of a three-dimensional unit 
meet in one mathematical point.’ The fact that this con- 
struction can be demonstrated in the New York picture 
has unfortunately escaped his attention, for otherwise he 
would have dismissed the ascription to Hubert van Eyck 
from the start. Panofsky only emphasizes the ‘archaic 
overcomplication and audacity’ with which the building 
was set slantwise into space, without noticing that this 
very arrangement placed the artist before a task that, 
without exact knowledge of perspective convergence, he 
could never have mastered as he did.” 

As usual, Beenken does not mention the fact that the 
convergence of the vanishing lines of the front and porch 
towards one point had not escaped me at all.* And that all 
other “‘orthogonal lines of space” (here obviously meaning 
the lines forming a right angle, not with the picture plane 
but with the front of the building) converge towards an- 
other vanishing point situated, according to Beenken, on 
the intersection of the right margin of the picture with the 
horizontal determined by the lower edge of the lintel, is 
simply not true. 

By working on a sufficiently small reproduction, with 
a thick enough ruling-pen, many vanishing lines can be 
made to converge towards one point. However, the facts 
—perhaps not “borne out by the photograph,” but very 
evident in the original, and illustrated in our Fig. 5, which 
still reduces the linear dimensions of the picture at the 
ratio of more than 3:1—are these: 

1) The joints of the tiles forming the words “Regina 
Celi let(are)’’—that is, the threshold of the building proper, 
flush with its outer wall—converge toward one point ap- 
proximately situated where Beenken puts it. 

2) The joints of the tiles forming the floor of the porch 
proper (apart from “minor inaccuracies”) show a distinct 
division into two directions: those on the right tend toward 
the same region as those of the “Regina Celi” strip. Those 
on the left meet at a point near the Virgin’s head, while 
those between these two streams maintain an intermediary 
position. 

3) The lines determining the upper surface of the bench 
on which the flower pot stands converge toward a point 
located in the Virgin’s left cheek. 

4) The vanishing line of the embrasure (Fig. 5, line A) 
cuts across the whole system of other vanishing lines, while 
the line A’ runs approximately parallel to the line A. The 
left edge of the stone slab serving as an outer threshold 
(line B) also cuts across the other vanishing lines, though 
not as drastically as line A. 

5) The vanishing line of the windows (line C) runs ap- 
preciably higher up than even the vanishing point of the 
tiles forming the “Regina Celi” strip. 

6) The framework of the two wooden doors forms hori- 
zontals throughout, that is to say, it does not show any 
foreshortening at all. 


23. Beenken, p. 232. The studies by G. J. Kern referred 
to are: Die Grundziige der linearperspektivischen Darstellung 
in der Kunst der Gebriider van Eyck und ihrer Schule, 
Leipzig, 1904, and: Perspektive und Bildarchitektur bei Fan 
van Eyck, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXXV, 
Ig12, p. 27. 

24. Panofsky, p. 438: “The vanishing lines of the front 
and the porch converge already at one single point.” 


7) The central axis of the arch (line E, determined by the 
number of floor tiles) deviates from the central axis of the 
crocheted molding (line D). 

It is therefore impossible to speak of an “exact construc- 
tion of both vanishing points for all orthogonal lines of 
space even though not lying in the same plane.” The only 
“orthogonals” which really converge toward one point are 
those of the “Regina Celi” strip, while the interior of the 
building is entirely unsystematic, not counting the irregu- 
larity of the outer threshold and the deviation of the 
vertical axes. 

It is not surprising that the vanishing lines of the front 
and porch, and those of the “Regina Ce/i’’ strip, are “‘cor- 
rectly” constructed while all the others are not. In “primi- 
tive” perspective, that is, with artists already employing 
certain geometrical rules and methods, but not as yet 
acquainted with a general and consistent principle of con- 
struction, let alone with the scientific definition of the 
whole picture as a “cross-section through the visual cone” 
on which the “‘costruzione legittima” of the Italian theo- 
rists was based, there is not only a difference between the 
treatment of single planes and that of spatial units, but 
also between the treatment of an unobstructed plane and 
a plane obstructed by a figure or other motifs and thus 
divided into “partial planes.”” Artists who strictly applied 
the rule of convergence to unobstructed planes, refrained 
from applying it to obstructed ones, because they invol- 
untarily adapted the direction of the vanishing lines to the 
concrete pattern of the design instead of abiding strictly 
by the abstract rule. (Cf. A. Lorenzetti’s Annunciation in 
the Accademia at Siena and his Presentation in the Uffizi.)*® 
The tiled floor of Melchior Broederlam’s Presentation in 
Dijon (1391 ff., our Fig. 3) is just as correctly constructed 
as the “Regina Ce/i”’ strip in the Friedsam Annunciation,” 
although that master had, of course, no insight into the 
general principles of perspective construction. 

What seems extraordinary is only the fact that the point 
toward which the horizontal lines of the front and the 
porch converge is located on the same horizontal line as the 
point toward which the tiles of the “Regina Celi” strip 
converge: “Such a construction, as we know thanks to 
G. J. Kern, cannot be proved to have been used in the 
Netherlands earlier than in the work of Petrus Cristus.” 

As a matter of fact, G. J. Kern says nothing of the sort. 
He is exclusively concerned with the gradual unification of 
three-dimensional space as such, and rightly points out 
that this unification, viz., the convergence of all the orthog- 
onals (this term now being used, as it should be used, to 
designate the lines forming right angles with the picture 
plane) toward one single point situated on the “general 
horizon” of the picture, is found for the first time in pic- 
tures by Petrus Cristus. But he does not concern himself 
with the construction of isolated cubiform buildings set 
slantwise into space. However, the construction of such 
buildings constituted, in pre-scientific perspective, a totally 
different problem, a problem which had been solved, with 
satisfactory accuracy, long before Petrus Cristus painted 
his Berlin Annunciation of 1452 or his Frankfort Madonna 
of 1457.77 

To place the architectural elements of a picture at an 


25. See Panofsky, E., Die Perspektive als symbolische 
Form, in Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924/25, p. 258, 
figs. 22, 23. 

26. See Kern, G. J., in Repertorium, loc. cit., p. 59. 

27. Kern variously refers to the Frankfort Virgin with 
the two Saints (1457) and to the Berlin Annunciation 
(1452) as the first unquestionable case. Both these pictures, 
as well as the Berlin Virgin with the Carthusian, show in 
fact approximately the same degree of accuracy, and in all 
of them the vanishing point is placed on the general horizon 
determining both the interior and the landscape. 
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oblique angle is, as I had expressed it, an archaic audacity. 
It was an attempt to take space by storm, and frequent 
though it had been in fourteenth and early fifteenth century 
art, it became correspondingly rare, both in Italy and in the 
Northern countries, when the representation of space had 
come to be based on a comprehensive and consistent prin- 
ciple. There is no instance of the oblique treatment in the 
work of Jan van Eyck, Petrus Cristus, or Dirk Bouts, and 
none in the work of the Master of Flémalle after the early 
Nativity in Dijon. 

Now, how did the early Flemish masters, who were so 
strongly inclined to set buildings slantwise into space, 
cope with the perspective problems involved? Unfamiliar 
as they were with the idea of a mathem atical “projection” 
they could only think in terms of “objects” on the one hand, 
and of compositional “patterns” on the other. Their geo- 
metrical rules, which gradually merged into a comprehen- 
sive and consistent, yet wholly empirical system of con- 
struction (no Northern artist prior to Diirer was acquainted 
with the scientific definition of the picture as a cross section 
through the visual cone), were, originally, nothing but 
schematizations of compositional “patterns.” 

Let us, then, compare the “pattern” presented by a 
cubiform body set slantwise into space to that presented 
by a cubiform body “normally” placed, that is, defined by 
frontal and orthogonal planes. 

When this “normal” cubiform bodyis seen from the inside 
its “pattern” consists of a square or rectangle the sides of 
which serve as bases of four trapezoids (“vanishing planes”) 
adjacent to each other (Text-Fig. I). But, since these four 
vanishing planes are bound up with the four sides of the 
square or rectangle, the orthogonals will tend towards four 
separate centers of convergence (“Fluchtregionen”). From 
about 1430 (in the North from about 1370) these centers of 
convergence began to shrink to single points (“vanishing 
points”), but we can easily see that artists not as yet 
familiar with the idea of the cross section through the visual 
cone were slow in realizing that the vanishing points should 
coincide (see Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini portrait in London, 
which still has four). 

When the “normal” cubiform body is seen from the out- 
side two cases must be distinguished. If the level of the 
eye is neither higher than the upper surface, nor lower than 
the lower surface of the cube, the “pattern” will consist of 
a square or rectangle, one vertical side of which serves as 
the base of one vanishing plane (Text-Fig. II a). If the 
cube is seen in “‘bird’s-eye” or “worm’s-eye” view, two van- 
ishing planes will be attached to the square or rectangle, 
one to one vertical, the other to the adjacent horizontal 
side (Text-Fig. II b). In the second case the orthogonal 
lines will tend to converge less rapidly than in the first, as 
can still be observed in the enormously elongated benches 
in the Mérode altarpiece and in the Werl altarpiece by the 
Master of Flémalle. 

The “pattern” of the cubiform building seen from the 
outside, but set slantwise into space, differs from that of the 
“normal” one in that it is “bifocal,” and, if the angle is 
45°, symmetrical. It consists of one vertical axis, from 
which branch out two trapezoidal vanishing planes in op- 
posite directions. In case of a “‘worm’s-eye’’ or “bird’s-eye”’ 
view a rhomboid will fill the angle between the two vanish- 
ing planes (Text-Fig. III a and b). Again the vanishing 
lines in representations of the type III b will tend to con- 
verge less sharply than in representations of the type III a; 
but since the pattern is bifocal or even symmetrical, there 
will be, in either case, a strong psychological impulse to lo- 
cate the two centers, or points, of convergence on one hori- 
zontal line. 

The resulting “bifocal construction” is thus based on the 
discovery that in the special case of a cubiform building 
set slantwise into space, the two centers, or points, of con- 
vergence are located on one horizontal line. It is a device 
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of draughtsmanlike schematization which has nothing to 
do with the comprehensive and consistent though still 
“pre-scientific” principle of construction manifested in the 
above mentioned paintings by Petrus Cristus. In these, 
the horizon is already a “general horizon,” that is, the locus 
of all the vanishing points (points of convergence of any 
two or more parallels located in horizontal planes) in the 
whole picture; the horizontal line determining the “bifocal 
construction” of oblique buildings is merely the locus of 
the two vanishing points of one single unit. The landscape 
can rise above it in infinitum, and where we have more than 
one oblique building in one picture, each of them has its 
private “horizon.” 

A first step in this development can already be observed 
in the Dijon Annunciation by Melchior Broederlam (Fig. 
6). No matter how unsystematic and incoherent its per- 
spective treatment in general, it is yet noticeable that the 
vanishing lines of the oblique building enclosing the Virgin 
show a much stronger tendency to converge symmetrically 
toward two centers than could be expected from the general 
level of perspective “correctness,” particularly from the 
appearance of the building on the left which is seen in 
“normal” view (see the dotted lines in our figure). 

What was a mere tendency in 1391 ss. developed into an 
actual geometrical rule, however empirical, during the 
following decades. The shed in the Nativity by the Master 
of Flémalle (Fig. 7) is already fairly correctly constructed: 
the vanishing lines converge toward two points located on 
one horizontal line, one about one third of the width of the 
panel beyond the right edge, the other about six widths of 
the panel beyond the left edge, the only flaw being that 
the vanishing lines of the roof (lines B and C) do not as yet 
conform. Here the compositional “pattern,” and the prox- 
imity of the upper margin, operate as disturbing influences. 
But where this is not the case, as in the little house at the 
roadside in the upper right-hand corner, the construction 
is impeccable (Fig. 8). Yet the Master of Flémalle who in 
this early painting (around 1420) was so intensely “bent 
on showing off his new perspective knowledge” was never 
capable of constructing a coherent interior converging 
towards one vanishing point, as is evidenced by his Werl 
altarpiece of 1438. 

That the interior of the shed in the Dijon Nativity is 
still treated independently (line A) is only natural. In 
this respect a systematic unity was not achieved before 
Roger van der Weyden whose Nativity in the Middleburg 
or Bladelin altarpiece (Berlin) might be called a practical 
critique of the Dijon Nativity in that it shows a perfectly 
consistent application of the “bifocal construction” to the 
exterior and the interior alike. But even Roger was far 
less “good” a perspectivist than Petrus Cristus when con- 
fronted with the problem of representing a cubiform inte- 
rior in “normal” view, as can be learned from the wings of 
the very same altarpiece (vanishing point not yet strictly 
observed in all the orthogonals, and not as yet located on 
the horizon), and, most particularly, from his Columba 
altarpiece in Munich.** It is significant that a provincial 
Austrian painter active between 1452 and 1461, whose gen- 
eral perspective standards are far beneath those obtaining 
in Flanders about thirty years before, was capable of bas- 
ing the rendition of an oblique building on the “bifocal 
construction” (Fig. 9). 


28. See Doehlemann, K., Die Entwicklung der Perspek- 
tive in der altniederlindischen Kunst, in Repertorium fir 
Kunstwissenschaft, XXXIV, 1911, pp. 392, 500. 

29. Pacht, O., Ocsterreichische Tafelmalerei der Gotik, 
Augsburg, 1929, fig. 37b. The pre-scientific character of the 
construction is evidenced by inconsistencies within the pic- 
ture itself: the lines marked D do not agree with the hori- 
zontals of the gabled annex of the main building (the 
thinking in terms of “partial planes” again operating as an 
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Thus it can be shown that the perspective rendering of 
oblique buildings constituted a special problem which, 
contrary to naive expectation, was solved at an earlier 
date, and was handled more skilfully for many decades, 
than the seemingly simpler tasks of rendering a building 
in “normal” view, or an interior, to say nothing of unifying 
space as such. 

Considered as a document of the history of perspective, 
the Friedsam Annunciation has its place on a special line 
of evolution which leads from the Broederlam Annuncia- 
tion to the middle panel in Roger’s Middelburg altarpiece. 
And within this line of evolution the Friedsam panel, still 





obstacle), and the vanishing lines of the interior (dotted) 
refuse to participate. 

It is interesting that in classical art, too, a seemingly 
correct “bifocal construction” was evolved long before an 
approximate correctness had been reached in renderings of 
units in normal view. See Archaiologike Ephemeris, 1938, 
P- 474. 


lacking a consistent treatment of the interior, a complete 
axialization of the exterior and a perspective codrdination 
of the building with the landscape, is obviously closer to 
the Dijon Nativity by the Master of Flémalle than to the 
Berlin Nativity by Roger van der Weyden. 

There remains only the question of manual authenticity. 
With a master like Hubert van Eyck, about whom so little 
is known, this question is, of course, difficult to decide. It 
is still a matter of controversy whether the Cook panel 
of the Three Marys at the Tomb is an original or an excel- 
lent replica, and I shall not deny that, in this respect—but 
only in this respect—the “genuineness” of the Friedsam 
Annunciation might be a debatable point. It can be proved 
that the picture does not show any stylistic features that 
are incompatible with the admittedly archaic character of 
its iconography, and that its perspective construction in no 
way transcends the limitations of a good master active 
around 1425. If it be a copy it must be as close a copy as, 
for instance, the St. Francis in Turin as compared to Jan 
van Eyck’s original in Philadelphia. 


Il. Toe Guent ALTARPIECE 


(1) The “raising hypothesis” 


Around 1930 a number of scholars came to realize that 
the Ghent altarpiece consisted of two incongruous parts: 
its lower story had originally been an independent altar- 
piece, probably a triptych with a rectangular top piece, 
and had been subsequently combined with the seven panels 
now forming the upper story.*® As the whole work was 
known to be due to the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck, 
and as the rearrangement seemed to show that the plans 
of a first master had been upset by a second one, it was con- 
cluded that the lower story had been executed, wholly or 
in part, by Hubert, while the addition of the upper one had 
been effected by Jan. 

Among those who observed that the lower story had been 
originally an independent altarpiece, was Beenken. His 
stylistic considerations led him to determine that Hubert’s 
contribution was limited to the continuous landscape in 
the background of the lower panels, including the groups of 
martyrs and virgins approaching the altar of the Lamb. 
But his theory differed from those of other scholars in that 
it was untiringly expounded, not as a working hypothesis 
but as the ultimate solution of the problem." For Beenken 
had discovered what he believed to be an incontrovertible 
technical proof. The panel on which the Adoration of the 
Lamb is painted is about 10.5 cm. shorter than the side 
panels, and the “horizon’”—to speak more exactly: the 
skyline—of the landscape in the Adoration of the Lamb is 
about 4 cm. higher than in the lateral pictures, whereas the 
standing line of the figures in the foreground continues 
without interruption throughout. Now Beenken observed 
that the break in the skyline corresponds to the difference 
in level of the lower edges of the paintings; and from this 
he concluded that the central panel had not only been de- 
prived of its top piece but had also been shortened by a 
strip of 10.5 cm. at the top. Then, he supposed, it had been 
raised “‘that four centimeters by which it now differs at 
its lower edge from its neighbors,”™ and this would ac- 
count for the break in the skyline. If this were true, the 


30. Panofsky, pp. 453 ff., particularly p. 459. 

31. See the bibliography he gives, p. 220. 

32. It must however be noted that when Beenken speaks 
of the “difference in level of the lower edges which exactly 
corresponds to the horizon’s break of four centimeters” 
(p. 238) he speaks, not of the lower edges of the panels, but 
of the lower edges of their visible areas, that is, of the panels 


upper third of the original altarpiece would indeed have 
been completed before its mutilation, and would therefore 
be attributable to Hubert with absolute certainty. 

In response to this supposedly conclusive argument, I 
pointed out that Beenken’s explanation of the above men- 
tioned anomalies was not the only possible one. His theory 
was based on the belief that the central panel was only cut 
down at the top, but not at the bottom and at the sides. 
Assuming, however, that it had been cut down all around 
it was not necessary to conjecture that the central panel 
had been raised. Its relative position would have re- 
mained unaltered, and the break in the skyline would be 
accounted for by the loss of about 5.5 cm. at either side. 
The terrain being hilly and showing a slight downward 
slope, the missing strips at the sides would have shown the 
transition from the higher level in the central panel to the 
lower level in the wings. 

Thus the relative share of the two brothers became again 
a matter of surmise. And as the stylistic observations of 
M. Dvofak (“stilkritisch allein schwer widerlegbar,” as 
Beenken himself admits) seemed to me convincing, I 





minus the strips covered by the frame. Consequently the 
fact that the break in the skyline “‘exactly corresponds to 
the difference in level of the lower edges” cannot be used as 
proof of the raising hypothesis. Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the Adoration of the Lamb had been raised, 
the panel proper would not have been raised 4 cm., but 
about 5.5 cm., namely, half the difference between its 
height (136.5 cm.) and the height of the wings (147 cm.). 
That the “lower edges” of the visible areas differ by exactly 
4 cm. (whereas the lower edges of the panels proper differ 
by about 5.5 cm.) would thus be due, not to the mere fact 
that the central panel had been raised, but to the circum- 
stance that the strips covered by its frame are only about 
2 cm. wide, while in the lateral panels the strips covered by 
the frame are 3.25 cm. wide. It is true that the lower strip 
of the central panel is empty, but so is the upper strip: 
whoever assumes that the central panel was trimmed has 
also to assume that it was scraped at the margins before 
being reframed (see Beenken, H. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Genter Altars, Wallraf-Richartz-Fahrbuch, 1933/34, P- 
180, note). 

33. See Beenken, H., Wallraf-Richartz-Fahrbuch, loc. cit., 
p. 229. 
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suggested that the two lower thirds of the Adoration of the 
Lamb had been painted by Hubert, and the upper section 
by Jan. In addition Jan would have painted over the panel 
with the pilgrims which, I felt, was closer in style to 
Dvofak’s Hubert than the other wings, and would have 
completed all the rest of the lower story of the Ghent altar- 
piece. 

Beenken “thankfully accepts” my suggestion that the 
central panel had been cut down at left and right, incor- 
porated it into a new reconstruction (his figure 15), but 
insists on his original assumption that the panel had not 
been cut at the bottom; he still explains the difference in 
height exclusively by a loss of about 11 cm. at the top. 
Going further, he attempts to show that my hypothesis 
corroborates his distinction between Jan and Hubert, for 
it “makes sense only if the landscape belonged to the first 
state of the altarpiece.”™ In a footnote, however, he admits 
that it makes sense also, if the landscape belonged to the 
second state, provided that it had been “drawn in” before 
being painted. Beenken calls this assumption a “way out.” 
In reality every one who writes on early panel painting— 
including Beenken himself, as we shall shortly see“—takes 
it for granted that no primitive master would have dreamt 
of touching a panel with his brush without having first 
prepared the work by an accurate underdrawing of the 
entire composition. Thus Beenken’s objections are reduced 
to the contention that, if Jan van Eyck had executed the 
landscape according to Hubert’s underdrawing he would 
“certainly have veiled the break in the skyline.’ 

Is it, then, more hazardous to suppose that Jan van Eyck 
kept to the under-drawing of the landscape without caring 
to “veil” the break in the skyline, than that he raised the 
panel and thereby produced the break in the skyline him- 
self? When Beenken first expounded his theory he was not 
unaware of the fact that he had to make clear why Jan 
van Eyck should have taken this course: “Still we have to 
explain,” he says, “why, if the frames had to be broadened, 
the height of the panel was not shortened at the top and 
at the bottom. It has to be assumed that he [Jan] took into 
consideration such parts of the composition as had been 
drawn in (‘angelegt’) though not carried out by Hubert. The 
center of the picture had to be raised in order to connect it 
more effectively with the groups at left and right, which 
were new inventions of Jan, and these had to be unified with 
the figures in the wings into uniformly motivated proces- 
sions. Without this raising it would hardly have been pos- 
sible to endow the center of the picture with a sufficient 
power of attraction to dominate the wings as well. This 
presupposes that the figures of the wings were taken over, 
at least in part, from the first plan.... At any rate Jan 
van Eyck must have taken over the work commenced by 
his brother in a not very advanced state. He left unaltered 
what he admired most as a painter, viz., the background 
landscape with the little figures. In addition there existed, 
at the time of Hubert’s death, the detailed underdrawing (‘aus- 
fiihrliche V orzeichnung’) of the central panel as well as of the 
wings. Before it was completed the execution in color could 
not have been commenced.”™ 

As this passage shows, Beenken, too, has to assume the 
existence of a “detailed underdrawing for both wings and 
panels,” and has to make the further assumption that this 
“ausfiihrliche Vorzeichnung fiir Mittelbild und Fliigel” was 
respected by Jan when he carried out the sections not yet 
completed by his brother. 


34. Beenken, p. 239. 

35. Cf. also Panofsky, p. 462. 

36. Beenken, p. 239, footnote. 

37. Beenken, H., Wallraf-Richartz-Fahrbuch, loc. cit., 
p. 213 (translation and italics mine). 


According to my hypothesis, Hubert would have com- 
pleted the lower two thirds of the Adoration of the Lamb 
(plus part of the hermits’ panel) and Jan would have kept 
to the “angelegte”” composition of the background, regard- 
less of the fact that this entailed a break in the skyline 
caused by the lateral curtailment of the central panel. 

According to Beenken’s hypothesis, Hubert would have 
completed the landscape background throughout, and Jan 
would have kept to the “angelegte”” composition of the 
foreground, regardless of the fact that this entailed a break 
in - skyline caused by the necessity of raising the central 
panel. 

One assumption is just as “consistent”’ or “inconsistent” 
as the other, except for the fact that, according to Beenken, 
Hubert would have composed an Adoration of the Lamb 
aesthetically disconnected with the wings, with the center 
placed too low, and with nothing to fill the immediate fore- 
ground, while Jan would have been unable to correct these 
errors® without disrupting the unity of a landscape already 
completed. 

The problem thus stands precisely as before: from a 
purely technical point of view, the anomalies observable in 
the Ghent altarpiece can be accounted for, with the same 
degree of probability, by Beenken’s “raising hypothesis” 
as by my conjecture that the central panel was trimmed all 
around.*® 

To decide between the two conjectures, or perhaps to dis- 
cover a solution different from both, will not be possible 
before further factual evidence has been produced. First, 
the edges of the central panel should be examined in order 
to find out, if possible, whether the condition of the lower 
edge—according to Beenken’s revised theory the only one 
that was left untouched—differs from that of the three 
others. Second, the Adoration of the Lamb, especially the 
critical area between the lower two-thirds and the upper 
third, should be X-rayed in order to find out, if possible, 
which of the two sections overlaps the other. Third, the 
panel with the pilgrims, which according to my conjecture 
would have to show traces of Hubert’s actual painting, 
should be X-rayed in order to find out, if possible, whether 
these traces exist beneath the present coat of paint. 

After this examination is made, and if it leads to tangible 
results, Truth will spring out of the earth and may easily 
thumb her nose at both Beenken and myself. 


38. Namely, by adding the fountain and the standing 
figures in the foreground. Cf., however, the anomalies men- 
tioned in Panofsky, p. 461, note 55. which would be difficult 
to explain if the standing figures in the foreground had not 
been executed before the panel was trimmed. 

39. Mr. H. B. Wehle suggested even a third possibility: 
namely, that the central panel might always have been 
shorter than the wings, as is the case with a number of 
other early Flemish triptychs which are demonstrably in 
their original state (cf. Wehle, H. B., 4 Triptych by Patinir, 
in Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, XXXI, 1936, p. 
80). However, in these cases the actual difference is almost 
imperceptible (less than one centimeter in the Patinir altar- 
piece). Also, Mr. Wehle has called my attention to an 
error in Beenken’s reconstruction which I have failed to 
correct in the diagram, Panofsky, p. 460: both Beenken and 
I have reconstructed the original state of the “lower 
triptych” in such a way that the wings, when closed, would 
leave the top piece of the central panel uncovered. Unless 
we suppose that this top piece was provided with separate 
little shutters (which is not very likely at that time) it has 
to be assumed that the wings had top-pieces half as wide as 
that of the Adoration of the Lamb (cf., e.g., Broederlam’s 
altarpiece in Dijon). 
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(2) The “Crucial Question” 


The “crucial question,” as I called it, is this: Why should 
a great painter like Jan van Eyck have treated the un- 
finished masterpiece of his brother as he apparently did? 
Why should he have cut down the central panel and topped 
off the whole thing by seven pictures evidently out of scale 
with the pictures below and not even consistent with each 
other? And why should he have painted the musical angels 
on panels much narrower than the width of the wings, yet 
much wider than half the width of the wings, so that he was 
forced to bisect the shutters, to add the excessively narrow 
pictures of Adam and Eve, and to paint the Annunciation 
on four separate panels? 

The most likely reason, it seemed to me, was that not 
only the altarpiece now forming the lower zone of the whole 
structure, but also some of the panels now constituting its 
upper story were inherited from Hubert. 

That considerable stylistic and technical discrepancies 
exist within the upper story has never been questioned. 
The three panels with God the Father, the Virgin Mary, 
and St. John the Baptist, evidently homogeneous in style, 
scale, and perspective, are admittedly hard to reconcile 
with Jan’s authentic works, whereas they are, also ad- 
mittedly, akin to the figures in the foreground of the Adora 
tion of the Lamb.“° Consequently I suggested that this 
“upper triptych” might have been executed by Hubert and 
might have originally been destined to form an independent 
retable. The two panels with the musical angels, on the 
other hand, differ from the “upper triptych” in scale, 
treatment and perspective, and are stylistically compatible 
with Jan’s authentic works, but their width is irreconcilable 
with the dimensions of the lower zone, and they seem to 
have been originally rectangular instead of being cut round 
at the top. Consequently I suggested that they, too, had 
been prepared by Hubert, though scarcely ever touched by 
his brush. Since panels showing nothing but musical angels 
do not occur in altarpieces, I proposed further that they 
might have been intended for organ shutters.“ No one fa- 
miliar with the medieval habit of using and re-using every 
bit of material showing the traces of human art or crafts- 
manship should be shocked by these conjectures. But 
Beenken is shocked. For, according to him the two stories 
form a “unity, neither fortuitous nor arbitrary, with the 
paintings below.” “Is it possible,” he exclaims, “that a 
composition thus carefully calculated and arranged with 
due regard for all conditions, was made, as Panofsky and 
Renders suppose, by the unorganic piecing together of the 
most heterogeneous elements, altarpieces, organ shutters? 
I should think a theory of that kind would be decisively 
rejected by those who maintain any feeling for artistic con- 
sistency.” 


40. Beenken, H., Wallraf-Richartz-Fahrbuch, loc. cit., p. 
228. 

41. Beenken, H., idid., p. 183, note 10, and Panofsky, p. 
466. 

42. A parallel which has escaped my attention is found 
in the wings of Memlinc’s gigantic triptych in the Museum 
of Antwerp which originally adorned the organ tribune of 
Santa Maria la Real in Najera, Castille (Voll, H., Mem/ing, 
Klassiker der Kunst, vol. XIV, Stuttgart, 1909, p. 120). 
For the central panel of this triptych see below note 
114. 

43- Beenken, pp. 237 f. Needless to say, I have never 
used such terms as “fortuitous” or “arbitrary,” and my 
hypothesis has nothing in common with that of Renders, 
except for the fact that Renders, like many others, e.g., 
Beenken (see notes 45 and 46), was of the opinion that the 
panels now forming the upper story of the Ghent altarpiece 
do not constitute a homogeneous ensemble. But while 
Renders holds that Jan van Eyck assembled various panels 


However, after having put down these crushing sen- 
tences, Beenken remembers that he himself had been 
“guilty of having emphasized overmuch the detachability 
of the angel panels;’” in point of fact he had explicitly 
suggested that they might have been executed (by Jan, of 
course) as wings of another retable,® and that their exist- 
ence might have been one of the motives for the whole 
transformation of the Ghent altarpiece.“ Haunted by these 
memories, and in view of the fact that there is really no 
retable with nothing but musical angels on its wings, he 
continues in an appreciably milder tone: ‘‘For these icono- 
graphic and aesthetic reasons the upper panels, at /east the 
major part of them, could have been planned only with refer- 
ence to their present task of crowning the lower ones. The 
angel panels might be conceivable otherwise—the organ shut- 
ter hypothesis is not entirely unreasonable—but in fact 
they, too, seem to have been destined for their present posi- 
tion from the start.’’47 

Beenken will have to make up his mind. If the angel 
panels had not been destined for their present position from 
the start, their subsequent incorporation would have pre- 
determined the dimensions of what Beenken calls the 
“major part” of the upper panels: their height and width, 
r combination with the width of the lower wings, would 
have defined the size of the panels with Adam and Eve; 
their height alone, in combination with the width of the 
Adoration of the Lamb, would have defined the size of the 
“upper triptych.” Consequently, either the composition of 
the higher zone of the Ghent altarpiece is so “carefully cal- 
culated and arranged,” and its “unity with the paintings 
below” is so convincing that no one “who maintains any 
feeling for artistic consistency” can doubt the homogeneity 
of the whole: and in this case it would not even be “con- 
ceivable”’ that the angel panels had originally been destined 
for a different purpose; or, the angel panels were originally 
destined for a different purpose, in which case the composi- 
tion of the higher zone is nothing but a pis-aller, however 
ingenious, and there could not be any “aesthetic reasons’’** 
against the assumption that the “upper triptych,” too, 
might have been an alien element. 

“But,” asks Beenken, “could it really have been a mere 
chance that the width of the Deésis panels [viz., the “upper 
triptych”), together with that of the dividing border strips, 
should exactly correspond to the width of the central panel 
of the altarpiece?’’*® If he means the state of affairs now 
obtaining in the Ghent altarpiece, the answer is: No. For 





executed by himself for different purposes, I tried to ex- 
plain the situation by the unexpected death of Hubert and 
devoted almost two pages (Panofsky, pp. 466 ff.) to an 
analysis of Jan’s ingenious methods of codrdinating, as far 
as humanly possible, the material left by his brother. 

44. Beenken, p. 238, footnote, referring to Burlington 

Magazine, LXIII, 1933, p. 67, but not to the passages 
quoted in the following notes. 
45. Beenken, Walraff-Richartz-Fahrbuch, loc. cit., p. 185, 
... wahrend es gut denkbar ist, dass sie als schon fir 
einen anderen Zweck begonnene Arbeiten Jans nachtraglich 
einem von diesem umgeanderten Plan zum Genter Altar 
eingefiigt wurden.” 

46. Beenken, ibidem, p. 214: “Mdglich ist ferner, dass 
man den Wunsch hatte, die vielleicht schon verher von Jan 
fir ein nicht zur Vollendung gekommens Triptychon 
gemalten Engeltafeln in den Altaraufbau einzubeziehen, 
und dass auch dieser Wunsch eine Rolle gespielt hat.” 

47. Beenken, p. 238 (italics mine). 

48. For the “iconographic reasons,”’ see below. 

49. Beenken, p. 236. 
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at present the width of the three panels together with the 
dividing border strips exactly corresponds to the width of 
the central panel because the border strips were designed 
for the purpose, and because the Adoration of the Lamb was 
cut down on either side, as Beenken himself now admits. If 
he means the mere fact that the total width of the three 
panels (without the borders) amounts to 234.5 cm., while 
the width of the Adoration of the Lamb is 242 cm. and was 
about 253.5 cm., the answer is: Why not? There are many 
panels about 250 cm. wide, for instance Hugo van der Goes’ 
Nativity in Berlin; and the wings of Direr’s “Jabach” 
altarpiece in Frankfort and Cologne (96 cm. by 51 cm., 
and 94 by 51 cm. respectively) would make splendid shut- 


ters for his Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizi (98 cm. by 
112 cm.). 

Beenken’s explanation for Jan van Eyck’s behavior to- 
ward the altarpiece of his brother is that Jan had just re- 
turned from Spain “where he might have been infected 
[sic!] by the Spanish penchant for retables of more than one 
story.’ To paraphrase Beenken’s words: a theory of that 
kind should be decisively rejected by those who know the 
Spanish retables accessible to Jan van Eyck in 1428/29, 
and maintain any feeling for structural differences and his- 
toric values. 


50. Beenken, p. 237, footnote. 


(3) The iconography of the “upper triptych” 


It is, of course, not possible for Beenken to identify him- 
self with one of the various attempts to prove that the 
whole program of the present altarpiece is an integral 
unity... For his own hypothesis rests, like mine, on the 
assumption that the lower zone, supplemented only by such 
motifs as could have found room in the removed top piece, 
is conceivable as a complete retable.™ 

Consequently his iconographic objections concentrate on 
my conjecture that the “upper triptych,” too, might have 
been planned as an independent altarpiece (Fig. 4). The 
three paragraphs in which he tries to disprove this “new 
idea perhaps suggested by Renders” have to be reprinted 
in extenso: “Since a retable consisting only of the Deésis 
panels would be something unique, Panofsky feels under 


s1. Arecent attempt at deriving the whole program from 
one literary source (Clysters, L., Kunst en Mystiek, De 
aanbiddung van het Lam, Tongerloo, 1935) was in fact ad- 
duced as proof against all the theories implying the subse- 
quent superimposition of the upper story, including that of 
Beenken (Friedlander, M. J., /oc. cit., p. 73). However, the 
connection between the source adduced by Clysters (the 
13th Vision in St. Hildebarde’s Scivias, Pat. Lat., v. 197, 
col. 729, and the program of the Ghent altarpiece is neither 
looser nor closer than is the case with the material already 
indicated by Dvorak and systematically collected by 
Giinther, R., Die Bilder des Genter Altars und des Isenheimer 
Altars, Studien iiber christliche Denkmdler, XV, 1923. St. 
Hildegarde’s Vision is another amplification of the texts 
connected with the Feast of all Saints, combined with cer- 
tain chapters of the Apocalypse, chapter vii of which fur- 
nishes the lessons for the liturgy of that feast. It has never 
been doubted that the program of the original Ghent altar- 
piece is based on these ideas, but it would be hard to prove 
that just Scivias, II], 13 is its one and only source, and 
still harder to show that it accounts for the entire program 
of the present altarpiece. Literal parallels are limited to 
such common expressions as “Rex regum’’ (for the source of 
the inscription on the throne of St. John the Baptist, see 
below, p. 441); and like other sources of a similar kind (cf. 
Giinther, R., /oc. cit., pp. 32 ff.) the Hildegarde text con- 
tains several motifs which do not appear in the Ghent altar- 
piece while it does not contain several others which do. No 
mention is made of the “Holy Pilgrims,” of the “Just 
Judges,’ and of those who under the law or among the 
gentiles looked forward to the coming of Christ (at the 
left of the fountain), nor even of St. John the Baptist; in 
these two respects Dante’s vision, Paradiso, XXXII, 21-33 
is actually closer to the present Ghent altarpiece than al- 
most all the other sources. For further criticisms of 
Clysters’ interpretation see the writings adduced by 
Scheewe, H., Neues zu Hubert und Fan van Eyck, Zeitschrift 
fiir Kunstgeschichte, V1, 1937, p. 408. 

52. Cf. note 39. 


obligation to prove that a main panel with God the Father 
between wings with Mary and John the Baptist is quite 
conceivable as an artistic and iconographic whole. His at- 
tempt to prove this is necessarily abortive, for, as far as we 
know, God the Father without the other Persons of the 
Trinity is liturgically impossible for the main panel of an 
altarpiece. Panofsky’s contention that altarpieces of such a 
type were not at all unusual in the North and occurred 
in Italy has no tenable basis. The reredos in Stephan 
Lochner’s Presentation in the Temple of 1447 at Darmstadt 
does not show God the Father, as Panofsky states, but the 
horned Moses with the Tables of the Law. In the reredos 
of the London Mass of St. Hubert by the Master of Werden 
it is the enthroned Christ that appears between Sts. Peter 
and Paul, exactly as in the Regina shrine of 1457 in the 
parish church at Rhynern (Westphalia) which was pro- 
duced about the same time in the same region (artistically). 
In the latter the Enthroned has the long beard and tiara, 
but He could not possibly be God the Father, for all the 
apostles are added as companions. The middle figure of the 
reredos of the Flemish Mass of St. Gregory in the Metro- 
politan Museum cannot be recognized as God the Father 
or otherwise. Finally, the three panels by Giovanni da 
Milano do not, as Panofsky seems to wish to suggest with- 
out saying it, constitute an altarpiece, but are only the 
crowning pinnacles of one. The isolated God the Father 
was quite in place here in a greater composition, of which 
we no longer have the whole. 

“It is surprising that Panofsky did not pick an entirely 
different expedient to show the possibility that the Ghent 
Deésis was originally planned as a separate work. To judge: 
by citations in his note 66 he is acquainted with the argu- 
ments of theological interpreters of the Ghent altarpiece to: 
the effect that we have here the enthroned Christ, not God 
the Father. Furthermore, Jan Gossart, in his free partial 
copy, has painted the real Deésis. The question thus arises: 
whether it is not the real Deésis at Ghent too. Theobjection 
that God the Father would then be entirely lacking in the 
altarpiece is not very cogent, especially if we reconstruct 
the original panel of the Adoration of the Lamb with that 
Person in half length above the Dove. This small figure is 
then replaced in the amplified plan by the transfigured 
Christ acting as High Priest in Heaven, while below in the 
Lamb the Christ is represented as present to believers 
through the Sacrament. Quite decisive, according to theo- 
logical conceptions, is the fact that John the Baptist points 
to the central figure: this pointing, together with the open 
Gospel, can indeed hardly have reference to God the 
Father, the less so as the small pelican designs in the bro- 
cade ground of the panel are inscribed with the name of 
Christ. The other inscriptions Deus potentissimus, Sabaot, 
etc., are for Catholics as applicable to Christ as to the Al- 
mighty. 

“Even with this new interpretation of the middle figure, 
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an interpretation on which I reserve judgement, all proba- 
bility is against the assumption that the Deésis formed a 
separate altarpiece originally. Painted altarpieces of this 
type simply do not exist, and Panofsky’s suggestion that 
the panels were meant to be placed in a richly carved arch- 
itectural frame is inacceptable because real plastic carv- 
ings would have nullified the painting’s own plastic effect.’"™ 

In the case of the painting by Stephan Lochner I admit 
defeat. I wrote: “‘Altarpieces of this very type, that is to 
say shutterless retables showing God the Father and two 
Saints as single figures in three separate compartments, 
that in the center considerably taller than the two wings, 
are by no means unusual in Northern fifteenth century art. 
A well-known instance is the retable in Stephan Lochner’s 
Darmstadt Presentation of 1447; and the retables seen in 
the Mass of St. Hubert in the London Nationa! Gallery or 
in the Mass of St. Gregory in the Metropolitan Museum 
are almost retranslations into sculpture of what I should 
like to call the ‘upper triptych’ of the Ghent altarpiece.’”™ 
I meant, of course, to adduce the retable in Stephan 
Lochner’s Presentation as an instance for the type of com- 
position (shutterless altarpieces consisting of three separate 
compartments), and the two other specimens as instances 
for the iconography. But it is true that the semicolon fol- 
lowed by “and” is not sufficient to make this distinction 
perfectly clear. However, I could not anticipate that any 
reader might question another art-historian’s ability to 
identify a horned figure with tablets as an image of Moses, 
nor could I foresee that an intelligent reader might drag the 
retable in Stephan Lochner’s Presentation into the discus- 
sion of the problem whether or not the “upper triptych”’ of 
the Ghent altarpiece would be liturgically possible in a 
Christian church. 

For, the Presentation of Christ was a Jewish ritual, and 
the altar at which it was performed stood in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. Stephan Lochner imagined its shape and orna- 
ments after the fashion of Christian altars he knew, but he 
wished to characterize its iconography as Jewish by placing 
Moses in the central panel. In doing this he kept to a con- 
sistent tradition in late mediaeval renderings of the Pres- 
entation. Retables showing the image of Moses in the 
center are seen,'to quote two earlier German instances, in 
the Thorn altarpiece (Fig. 11) as well as in the Mariale 
Arnesti in Prague,™ and, to adduce a later Flemish speci- 
men, in the Presentation by the Master of Hoogstraaten in 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art (Fig. 13). Emphasizing 
as they do the Jewish setting of the scene, these Moses 
altarpieces fulfill the same office as the Hebrew tablets in 
Zeitblom’s Presentation, or the Hebrew script on the altar 
cloth in the Presentation by Jacques Daret. 

Thus, as the retables with Moses in the center, however 
valuable as evidence for the type and decoration of fifteenth 
century altarpieces, cannot possibly be used as evidence in 
an iconographic discussion, let us examine the other points 
of Beenken’s argument.” First, he informs us that an 


53. Beenken, p. 235. 

54. Panofsky, p. 465. 

55. The Thorn altarpiece illustrated, e.g., in Glaser, C., 
Die altdeutsche Malerei, Munich, 1924, p. 37 and Stange, A., 
Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, 11, Munich, 1936, fig. 97; the 
miniature from the Mariale Arnesti in Dvofdk, M., Die 
Iiluminatoren des Fohann von Neumarkt, in Fahrbuch der 
Kunstsammlungen des Allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, XXII, 
1901, p. 35, pl. XVII, and Stange, idid., fig. 10. It is a pity 
that the Thorn altarpiece did not occur to me when I wrote 
my article. It would have supplied Beenken with another 
Moses, but it would have evidenced the existence of tri- 
partite shutterless retables composed of painted panels in- 
stead of reliefs. 

56. Illustrated, e.g.,in Baum, J., U/mer Kunst, Stuttgart 
und Leipzig, 1911, pls. 50 and 59. 

57. Beenken’s objection to my opinion that the three 


image of God the Father without the other Persons of the 
Trinity was “liturgically impossible for the main panel of 
an altarpiece.” Then he disposes of the retable in the Lon- 
don Mass of St. Hubert which shows a papal figure between 
Sts. Peter and Paul,®* by stating that this papal figure, like 
that in the Regina shrine at Rhynern (here between six 
Apostles on either side) was in reality an image of Christ. 
Then, however, he decides that the papal figure in the 
Ghent altarpiece was an image of Christ also, and tenta- 
tively submits the conjecture that the whole “upper 
triptych” might represent the real Deésis, all the more 
so as it had been copied as such by Jan Gossart (Prado). 

Beenken himself feels that his identification of the papal 
figure in the Ghent altarpiece with Christ invalidates his 
initial objection to the liturgical possibility of the “upper 
triptych” as an independent altarpiece. For, if I were to 
say: “All right, let us call all these papal figures Christ,” 
it would be difficult to prove that a retable showing Christ 
between the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptist is less 
“possible” than a retable showing Christ between Sts. 
Peter and Paul. Beenken is in fact surprised that I have 
not taken this line of argument from the start, but he knows 
only too well why I could not do that: had I identified the 
papal figure with Christ, the “upper triptych” might have 
turned out to be the real Deésis, and “‘a retable consisting 
only of the Deésis would be something unique.”” Now, it 
would have been quite possible for me to interpret the papal 
figure as Christ without interpreting the whole “upper 
triptych” as the Deésis; Beenken himself is positive of the 
first point, while he does not commit himself on the second. 
But my real reason for not calling the papal figure Christ, 
and for not interpreting the whole “upper triptych” as the 
Deésis was, simply, that the papal figure cannot be called 
Christ, and that the whole “upper triptych” does not repre- 
sent the Deésis. If Gossart’s “copy” teaches us anything, 
it teaches us that an Early Flemish painter who wished to 
employ the Eyckian composition for a representation of the 
“real” Deésis could not do so without subjecting it to a 
fundamental transformation: he had to change the quiet, 
self-contained attitudes of the lateral figures into attitudes 
of intercession (St. John placing his left hand on his heart, 
the Virgin uniting both hands in the traditional gesture of 
prayer),®® and he had to replace the papal figure by an un- 
mistakable image of Christ, deprived of the papal garb, 
bare-headed and displaying the IHS on the morse with 
which His mantle is fastened. 

What, then, is the iconographic meaning of the central 
figure in the “upper triptych?” I had referred to it as ““God 
the Father” or the “Eternal Father” because, with a few 
recent exceptions, everyone, beginning with the Kronyk van 





panels of the “upper triptych,” not unlike Roger van der 
Weyden’s Deposition in the Escorial, were intended to sug- 
gest a sculptural effect and wce-e meant to be set in an 
elaborate frame has no bearing on the question whether the 
“upper triptych” is conceivable as an independent retable. 

58. As Beenken’s phrase “In the latter...” conveys 
the impression that the central figure of the Regina shrine, 
but not that of the retable in the Mass of St. Hubert is clad 
in papal garb. I must ask my readers to consult THE Art 
Bu.ttetin, XVII, pp. 433 ff., fig. 30. 

59. To forestall Beenken’s corrections I should like to 
state that I know certain fifteenth century representations 
of the “real” Deésis in which the Virgin, though not St. 
John, reads in a book instead of praying or showing her 
breasts by way of intercession (Laborde, A. de, Les manu- 
scrits 2 peintures de la Cité de Dieu, Paris, 1909, II, pp. 415, 
464; pl. CX XVI). But I leave it to his sagacity to find out 
the three reasons why these instances cannot be used to 
prove that the “upper triptych” might also represent the 
“real” Deésis. For the Gossart picture, cf. THe Art 
Buietin, XVII, pp. 433 f., fig. 32. 
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Dijon, Museum: Annunciation, by Broederlam; Perspective Analysis 





Dijon, Museum: Nativity, by Master of Flémalle; Perspective Analysis 











Fic. 8—Detail of Fig. 7; Perspective Analysis 











Fic. 9—Tamsweg, St. Leonhard: Visitation; Perspective Analysis 
9 § 3 





Fic. 1o—Paris, Bibl. Nationale: “Cour Céleste,” from Cité de Dieu MS. 
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V laenderen of 1458 and Albrecht Diirer, has used this title; 
because it is, comparatively speaking, an unexceptionable 
way of putting it; and because I had no reason to embark on 
a discussion of the rather complex theological problems in- 
volved. As Beenken has now forced me into this discussion, 
I cannot help being somewhat longwinded and more than 
slightly pedantic. 

According to the Athanasian Creed the Catholic faith is 
this: “That we worship one God in the Trinity, and the 
Trinity in a Unity, neither confounding the Persons, nor 
dividing the Substance. For there is one Person of the 
Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 
But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost is all one, the Glory equal, the Majesty coéternal. 
Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father uncreated, the Son uncreated, and the 
Holy Ghost uncreated.... The Father eternal, the Son 
eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. And yet they are not 
three eternals, but one eternal... So the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God.... And yet 
they are not three Gods, but one God.” 

For the Western Church the meaning of this doctrine was 
definitely established by St. Augustine who viewed the Di- 
vine Nature as “prior” to the Personalities. “Deus’’ is 
for him not God the Father but the Trinity: “he insists that 
every external operation of God is due to the whole Trinity, 
and cannot be attributed to one Person alone, save by ap- 
propriation.”@ 

It is therefore an error to assume that every image of the 
Deity in human form is either Christ, or God the Father. 
On the contrary, from a dogmatic point of view one Person 
of the Trinity, unless specifically identified as the First, the 
Second or the Third Person, ipso facto implies the two 
others. This is unmistakably stated in a miniature of the 
tenth century showing what every art historian would calla 
Christ in Majesty, but inscribed: “Omnipotens Trinitas, 
unus et verus Deus, Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus” 
(Fig. 12). 

There are, generally speaking, only two classes of monu- 
ments where images of the Deity in human form are 
uniquely determined as either God the Father or Christ 
from a dogmatic point of view. First, representations where 
God the Son is not depicted as the Divine or Eternal Christ, 
but as the Christ Incarnate: representations of scenes from 
the life of Christ on Earth, which of course frequently in- 
clude the figure of God the Father as well; of His Appear- 
ances; of certain mystical and visionary subjects such as 


60. James Weale, W. H., Hubert and Fohn van Eyck, 
London, 1908, p. 206 and p. lxxv; cf. also Lucas de Heere, 
Weale, idid., p. Ixxvii. 

61. Schaff, P., The Creeds of Christendom, New York, 
1877, II, p. 66. 

62. Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, p. 55. To quote St. 
Augustine’s own words: “Dicitur inseparabiliter operari 
Trinitatem in omni re quam Deus operatur’”’ (De Trinitate, 
I, 5, 8, Patrol. lat., vol. 42, col. 824. 

63. Warner, G. F., Benedictional Aethelwold, London, 
1910, fol. 70. An almost identical figure in the same manu- 
script, fol. 91, representing the Deity in half length and 
without the diadem, is inscribed “Omnipotens unus et 
eternus Deus.” Cf. furthermore the thirteenth century 
mold in the Musée de Cluny also showing what would be 
called the Christ in Majesty but inscribed “Cuncta creata 
rego, Trinitas et unus ego,” or the contre-sceau of the Abbess 
Agnes of Poitiers with a similar image and the inscription 
“Sca. Trinitas. Unus Deus.” (Barbier de Montault, X., 
Traité d’Iconographie Chrétienne, Paris, 1890, II, pl. xxi, 
fig. 222 and p. 24.) 

64. Sometimes, however, attempts have been made at 
distinguishing the resurrected Christ Incarnate from the 
living Christ. Duccio, for instance, employs the traditional 


the Vision of St. Bernard or the Man of Sorrows; and of 
eschatological scenes, especially of the Last Judgment 
where Christ will appear “not in that form in which He is 
equal to His Father, but in that form in which He is the 
Son of Man.” Second, such renderings of the Trinity as 
show the three Persons in the guise of three separate figures 
distinguished from each other in appearance and attrib- 
utes.® 

Setting aside such rare representations as the Gittlicher 
Ratschluss, where God the Father and the Holy Ghost ac- 
cept Christ’s offer to suffer the Passion,®’ these “differenti- 
ated” representations of the Trinity can be divided in two 
main groups. In one of these emphasis is placed on the 
triumphant omnipotence of the triune God; according to 
the most common formula God the Father and God the 
Son are seen enthroned side by side while the Dove of the 
Holy Ghost hovers between Them, the tips of Its wings 
frequently touching Their mouths. In the other group 
emphasis is placed on the Passion of Christ, Who therefore 
appears as the Christ Incarnate: either as the Lamb, or on 
the Cross, or in the guise of the Man of Sorrows, or as a 
dead body.** The most widely used type is the Throne of 
Mercy, where God the Father, frequently enthroned, holds 
before Him the crucified Christ or, from around 1400, His 
dead body;7° but this category comprises also such repre- 





gold high-lights on the folds of the drapery for this purpose, 
and in a Limoges shrine of the thirteenth century the resur- 
rected Christ is consistently crowned (Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, illustrated in Metropolitan Museum, Handbook of the 
Morgan Wing, second edition, New York, 1929, p. 91). 

65. St. Augustine, De Trinitate, 1, 13, 28, Patrol. lat., 
vol. 42, col. 841. More specifically it is believed that Christ 
will display, on the day of Judgment, the wounds of His 
Passion to motivate both the redemption of the Elect and 
the rejection of the Damned. (“Ostentatio vulnerum.”) 

66. Cf. Kiinstle, K., Jkonographie der christlichen Kunst, 
I, Freiburg, 1928, p. 221. The representation of the Trinity 
in the guise of three perfectly identical figures—derived 
from the three angels entertained by Abraham—survived 
until it was condemned by Benedict XIV. For the fifteenth 
century see, for instance, the well-known miniatures in 
Fouquet’s Hours of Etienne Chevalier, Hans Holbein the 
Elder’s Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore in Augsburg, the 
miniature Morgan MS. 558 A (the three persons still seated 
at a table on which are three chalices), and the “Tapestries 
of the seven deadly sins” published by Wood, D. T. B., in 
Burlington Magazine, XX, 1911/1912, pp. 210, 277. For 
the fourteenth century see our Fig. 14. A special form of 
this conception showing three identical heads growing out 
of one body (MS. Morgan 558, B), or even one head with 
three noses and three mouths, was disapproved of at a much 
earlier date and formally condemned by Urban VIII. 

67. See Beissel, E. (St.), Etude iconographique,in Reoue 
de Il’ Art Chrétien, iv. série, XV, 1904, p. 436, fig. 5; also 
Konrad Witz, Berlin, Deutsches Museum. 

68. This motif (of which there is a fine specimen in the 
Petites Heures du Duc de Berry, Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 
18074, fol. 37 v.) was very much in favor because it illus- 
trated the famous Filiogue, the insertion of which into the 
phrase “Spiritus sanctus, qui ex Patre precedit,” had 
caused the schism between the Western and the Eastern 
Church (cf. Schaff, P., Joc. cit., I, p. 26). 

69. See Heimann, A., L’Iconographie de la Trinité, 1, in 
L Art chrétien, 1, Paris, 1934, with further references. 

70. The original type of the Throne of Mercy resulted 
from a fusion between a Byzantine archetype (the en- 
throned God the Father with a diminutive Christ, or with a 
roundel with the bust of Christ, on His lap; cf. Heimann, A., 
loc. cit.) with those Crucifixions in which the hand of God, 
or the bust of God the Father, and the Dove appeared 
above the crucified Christ. A Crucifixion of this type on the 
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sentations as the Intercession of Christ with God the 
Father,” or the Man of Sorrows supported by God the 
Father and the Holy Ghost.” 

In both cases, however, but more particularly in repre- 
sentations of the non-Passional type, we can observe a 
tendency to bring out the consubstantiality of the Father 
with the Son: as late as 1453 Enguerrand Charonton signed 
a contract with the stipulation that in his Coronation of the 
Virgin in Villeneuve-lez-Avignon “du Pére au Fils ne doit 
avoir nulle différence;”” and the picture shows in fact two 
perfectly identical figures of youthful appearance (Fig. 17). 
Very often both figures are cross-nimbed (at times the art- 
ists merged the two halos into one or went so far as to cross- 
nimb the figure of God the Father while the head of Christ 
is encircled by a plain halo),” and a difference in age is, as a 
rule, not strongly emphasized before well in the fourteenth 
century.” 

To repeat: it is only in representations of scenes from the 
life of Christ on earth etc. on the one hand, and in “‘differ- 
entiated” representations of the Trinity on the other, that 
the figures of God the Father and God the Son stand for 
two different theological concepts. When a distinction be- 
tween the First and Second Person of the Trinity is made in 
other cases, this distinction is, theologically, a distinction 
without a difference: it does not refer to the dogmatic 
significance but only to the representational type. In these 





portable altar in Siegburg (Falke O. v., und Frauberger, H., 
Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters, Frankfurt, 1904, 
pl. xx) is inscribed TRINITAS. In some twelfth century 
instances the roundel on the lap of God the Father shows 
the Lamb instead of a bust of Christ (Wiesbaden manu- 
script of St. Hildegarde, illustrated in Beitz, E., Caesarius 
von Heisterbach und die bildende Kunst, Augsburg, 1926, 
fig. 18). 

71. Cf. Lutz, J., and Perdrizet, P., Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis, Strasbourg, 1907; Panofsky, E., Jmago Pietatis, 
Festschrift fiir Max I. Friedlander, Leipzig, 1927, pl. 261. 

72. See, e.g., Geisberg, M., Die Anfange des Kupferstichs, 
Meister der Graphik, 11, second edition, Leipzig, 1923, pl. 
65; Valenciennes, Bibl. publ., col. 240, fol. 260. 

73- Abbé Régouin, Documents inédits sur les peintres, 
peintre-verriers et enlumineurs d’ Avignon au 15° siécle, in 
Réunion des Sociétés des Beaux-Arts des Départements, X11, 
1899, p. 118; cf. Labande, L. H., Les primitifs francais, 
Marseilles, 1932, 1, p. 77, p. 212; II, pl. xlv ff. Coronations 
of the Virgin in which God the Father and Christ are repre- 
sented as two identical figures of youthful appearance are 
also found in other countries, see, e.g., Pacht, O., Joc. cit., 
pl. 17. 

74. See Michael Pacher’s early Coronation in Munich, 
Pacht, O., Joc. cit., p. 68, or, to quote an Italian instance, 
van Marle, R., The Development of the Italian Schools of 
Painting, 1V, The Hague, 1924, fig. 15. 

75. This is the more remarkable as in the Byzantine arch- 
etype of the Throne of Mercy (see, e.g., Gerstinger, H., 
Griechische Buchmalerei, Vienna, 1926, pl. xviii) God the 
Father is characterized as a very old man often inscribed 
6 wadauds THv Hyuépwr. A similar difference exists between the 
cosmological images representing God disposing the uni- 
verse “according to measure, number, and weight” (earliest 
specimens eleventh century; typical of the frontispieces of 
the Bible Moralisée manuscripts, and very frequent in the 
derivatives of these), and their Byzantine prototypes as ex- 
emplified by the frontispiece of the Octateuchs (Hesseling, 
D.-C., Les Miniatures de [ Octateuque Grec de Smyrne, Ley- 
den, 1909, pl. i). While the Byzantine miniatures show 
God as an aged man, the Western ones depict Him as a 
youthful cross-nimbed figure, in no way distinguished from 
Christ; yet the figure is explained by inscriptions such as 
“Hic orbis figulus disponit singula solus’”’ and “Ici crie Dex 
ciel et terre, soleil et toz elemenz.” 


cases we call one figure “God the Father,” and another 
figure “Christ,” only because these two figures, though ex- 
pressing the same dogmatic idea, conform to the types tra- 
ditionally used in those representations in which a genuine 
theological alternative is illustrated. 

For instance: from a theological point of view the figure 
of God appearing in the scenes of Genesis is by no means 
identical with God the Father. It represents the Godhead 
in its entirety or, to quote St. Augustine, the “trinitas ipsa, 
ubi non solum Pater sed et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus intelli- 
gitur,”’® and there are many representations in which this 
idea is directly translated into images, that is to say, in 
which the creation is performed by the whole Trinity.”7 
More frequently the creative principle, if not denoted by 
the symbol of the Hand, is represented as a single figure of 
human form. And while the appearance of this figure may 
coincide either with the type otherwise known as Christ or 
with the type otherwise known as God the Father (which 
did not become customary before the end of the four- 
teenth century), its dogmatic significance remains invari- 
ably the same, namely: the triune Deity, or, to put it more 
simply: God. When describing the Creation of Man in the 
Trés Riches Heures in Chantilly, we may speak of “‘God the 
Father” as far as the representational type is concerned, 
but if we wish to designate both the representational type 
and the dogmatic significance we have to say “God in the 
guise of God the Father.”” Conversely an exact description 
of the first relief in the Hildesheim bronze doors, and of al- 
most all the other early and high mediaeval representations 
of the same scene, would have to read: “‘God, in the guise 
of Christ, the Word, creating Adam.” 

Another instance is found in the Coronations of the Vir- 
gin. In earlier representations of this subject the ceremony 
is invariably performed by one figure which, as far as the 
representational type is concerned, must perforce be called 
Christ. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries however— 
the well known drawing on vellum formerly connected with 
André Beauneveu” being one of the earliest instances—the 
crown is bestowed by the whole Trinity; and that this sub- 
stitution was possible is proof of the fact that, from a 
dogmatic point of view, the figure of “Christ” seen in the 
earlier representations had always stood for the Deity as 
such. In German art, where the earlier type became very 
rare during the fifteenth century, some of the artists who 
retained it went out of their way to make this very clear. 
When they added the Dove to the figure of Christ,” or re- 
placed the latter by an old, gray-bearded man in imperial 
garb (which type might be called the Germanic parallel of 
the papal figure soon to be discussed)** they obviously in- 
tended to show that, even if the crown was bestowed by 
one figure only, this one figure was dogmatically equivalent 


76. Only thus was it possible to reconcile Genesis I, 5 
with John I, 10, where the world is called the creation of 
Christ. Cf. St. Augustine, Contra Adimantum Manichaei 
discipulum, Patrol. lat., vol. 42, col. 129. “‘ .. . cum dicitur 
‘in principio fecit Deus coelum et terram,’ Trinitatem ipsam 
christianus accipit, ubi non solum Pater sed et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus intelligitur . . . ubi dicitur ‘dixit Deus Fiat, 
et factum est,’ ibi necesse est intelligatur per Verbum eum 
fecisse, quod fecit. Verbum autem Patris est Filius.” 

77. See now Heimann, A., Trinitas Creator Mundi, Four- 
nal of the Warburg Institute, 11, 1938, pp. 42 ff. 

78. Michel, A., Histoire de Art, Ill, 1, p. 153, fig. 83. 

79. Michael Pacher, gable of the St. Wolfgang altar- 
piece. 

80. See, e.g., Pacht, O., Joc. cit., pl. 19. For the Deity in 
imperial garb, see Kiinstle, K., /oc. cit., p. 235 and Male, E.., 
L’ Art religieux en France dela fin du moyen-dge, second edi- 
tion, Paris, 1922, p. 67. In the pageant described in the 
Kronykvan V laenderen (see above, p. 430/3) the iconography 
of the Ghent altarpiece was also changed in that the tiara 
of “God den Vadre”’ was replaced by an imperial crown. 
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to a concept, “ubi non solum Pater sed etiam Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus intelligitur.” 

Thus it appears that in representations of two subjects as 
widely different as possible the same theological concept 
could be expressed by a figure of “‘Christ,” or by a figure of 
“God the Father,” or by the whole Trinity, and it would be 
easy to multiply the instances in infinitum. With this in 
mind let us consider the dogmatic significance and the rep- 
resentational use of the papal figure as an image of the 
Deity. 

If Emile Male is right this image occurs for the first time 
in a Cité de Dieu manuscript of around 1375.8 Whether 
or not this be true, the illustrations of the Civitas Dei are 
a very logical place for such an innovation to appear. For 
it is certain that the theological concept expressed by the 
papal figure conforms exactly to what St. Augustine means 
when he speaks of God: the Supreme Being uniting in Him- 
self the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. In the manu- 
script adduced by Male the papal figure represents God 
presiding over the celestial court, His tiara foiled by the 
cruciform halo, His right hand holding the orb; He is sur- 
rounded by the symbols of the evangelists and a host of 
angels, and outside of His mandorla are seen the apostles, 
the Virgin Mary, a prophet or patriarch, and many more 
angels (Fig. 15).@ It is to represent God in this capacity as 
a universal ruler that the papal figure was most frequently 
employed in the Cité de Dieu manuscripts.“ But it could 
also be used to represent Him when He creates Adam (Fig. 
21) or appears to David (Fig. 22) and Moses.® It is thus 
natural that the papal figure was interchangeable with the 
image of the whole Trinity, as is seen, for instance, in the 
representation of the “Cour céleste” in the manuscript 
Bibl. Nat., ms. fr. 9186, fol. 301 (our Fig. 10). In the 
Cité de Dieu manuscripts both types were indiscriminately 
used in one and the same scene, even if the manuscripts 
were directly copied from one another. In the manuscript 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., fr. 18, for instance, God is always repre- 
sented in the guise of the Trinity,®’ and this principle is 
maintained in one of its derivatives (Fig. 18).8* But in 
other copies comparatively faithful in other respects, “la 
Trinité est réduite 4 une seule personne,” namely, to the 
image of God in papal garb (Fig. 16).®* 


81. Male, E., Joc. cit. 

82. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms. fr. 22913, fol. 408 v. (Laborde, 
A. de, Joc. cit., 1, p. 235; Male, E., Joc. cit., p. 67). 

83. See de Laborde, A., Joc. cit., pls. li, lxxiv, cvii, cxxi, 
Cxxii,cxxviii, 1; in pls. lii, lxxxii, and cxv, the papal figure of 
God the Fatheris contrasted with the figure of the nude Chris- 
tus Mediator, displaying His wounds (cf.also Lutz and Per- 
drizet, /oc. cit., pl. 122, 3). In the manuscript Macon, Bibl. 
Municipale, ms. 1 (Laborde, pls. cxvii, cxviii), God, in the 
guise of a papal figure, is shown in majesty, supervising the 
making of the world by the Word which is represented in 
the guise of Christ (our Fig. 20). 

84. Edinburgh, Advocates’ Library, ms. I, 1, 2, fol. 166, 
ill. Laborde, A. de, Joc. cit., pl. cxxiii. 

85. Paris, Musée Jacquemart-André, Hours of the Maré- 
chal de Boucicaut, fol. 125 v. 

86. Hoogewerff, G. J., De Noordnederlandsche Schilder- 
kunst, The Hague, 1936, I, fig. 309. 

87. Laborde, A. de, Joc. cit., Il, p. 397 ff., particularly 
p. 408, footnote. 

88. Paris, Bibl. Ste. Geneviéve, ms. 246, fol. 3 f., 
Laborde, A. de, /oc. cit., Il, p. 417, pl. lxx; the prototype 
in Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. fr. 18, fol. 3 v. (Laborde, p. 408), 
is illustrated in Les Arts, IV, 1905, March, p. 27. 

89. The Hague, Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, 
ms. 11, fol. 6, Laborde A. de, doc. cit., II, p. 423, pl. xxiv. 
Another derivative of Bibl. Nat., ms. fr. 18, fol. 3 v., where 
the Trinity is replaced by the papal figure, is found in the 
manuscript MAcon, Bibl. Municipale, ms. 1, fol. 7, Laborde, 
A. de, /oc. cit., II, p. 457, pl. cvii. 
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On the other hand, however, the papal figure could be sub- 
stituted for the traditional image of Christ, provided that 
He was conceived as the Eternal Christ, and not as the 
Christ Incarnate. Like other new types springing up in 
late mediaeval art, such for instance as the image of God as 
Emperor or the strange Pantocrator-type, perhaps sug- 
gested by the Byzantine Ila\acéds tv jyuépwv, which is found 
in the London panel by Giovanni da Milano,™ the papal 
figure was placed between apostles, saints and prophets of 
all descriptions, whether Sts. Peter and Paul, or the Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist, or the Virgin and the prophet 
Isaiah; it could even usurp a place where one of the most 
consistent traditions of Christian art had demanded a pic- 
ture of Christ in Majesty, namely, the second canon page 
of the Missal (Fig. 23). 

M. l’Abbé Leroquais describes this process as follows: 
““Avec le XVe siécle, le visage change d’aspect; le Sauveur 
devient un vieillard 4 cheveux blancs; sur sa téte on 
apercoit tantét un bonnet pointu, tantét la couronne a 
limpériale, plus souvent la tiare 4 la triple couronne. 
Désormais ce n’est plus le Christ dans sa gloire, c’est Dieu 
le Pére dans |’appareil de la puissance impériale et ponti- 
ficale. Et pour qu’on ne s’y trompe pas, une inscription se 
découle soit sur le dossier du tréne soit dans le livre que le 
personnage divin tient a la main: ‘Deus creator omnipotens. 
Ego sum alfa et omega qui creavit celum’.””™ 

Beenken might be tempted to decree that all the papal 
figures in these canon pages be called Christ, because they 
are still surrounded by the evangelists or by their symbols, 
and because “Christ was sometimes represented with a long 
white beard.” But the use of a white-haired and white- 
bearded figure for the representation of Christ in the strict 
theological sense, based as it is on Apoc. i, 14, is restricted 
to scenes of an eschatological character, particularly the 
Last Judgment and related subjects; and there are other 
canon pages in which the papal figure, after having been 
substituted for the earlier type of Christ in Majesty, was 
in turn replaced by the whole Trinity, likewise surrounded 
by the evangelists (Fig. 24).™ 

What Leroquais means to say is that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the image of the triune God in the guise of Christ had 
come to be replaced by an image of the triune God in the 
guise of God the Father. That the papal figure, as a repre- 
sentational type, has to be called God the Father with the 
same right and in the same sense as the youthful, cross- 
nimbed figure seen in the earlier canon pages has to be 


go. See above, note 80. 

gt. To illustrate this has been my purpose in calling 
attention to Giovanni da Milano’s three panels in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. 

92. Leroquais, V., Les sacramentaires et les missels des 
bibliotheques publiques de France, Paris and Macon, 1924, 
p. xxxvii. In addition to the specimens illustrated in this 
corpus (pls. Ixxxvii, xciii, xcix and cxvii) I should 
like to quote the Missel de St. Magloire, Paris, Bibl. 
de |’Arsenal, ms. 622 (our Fig. 23), because its date is 
earlier than 1412 and the Missel Arsenal ms. 623 which 
is prior to 1426 (Martin, H., La miniature francaise du XIII* 
au XV* siécle, Paris, 1923, pls. 80, 81). The papal figure 
occurs also in illustrations of the line “ad te levavi animan 
meam” (Leroquais, V., Joc. cit., pl. lxxxi). 

93- See for instance the Last Judgment in the Grandes 
Heures de Rohan, Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 9471, fol. 154, 
or the dying man before his judge, idid., fol. 159; cf. Hei- 
mann, A., Der Meister der “Grandes Heures de Rohan” 
und seine Werkstatt, in Stadeljahrbuch, Vi1/VIII, 1932, 
p. I, figs. 17, 18. 

94. Leroquais, V., /oc. cit., pl. ci. The Trinity sur- 
rounded by the evangelists or their symbols occurs as early 
as in the Gospels from St. Aposteln, Cologne, Stadtarchiv, 
ms. W. 244, fol. 12 v., and appears sporadically in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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called Christ, is proved by those representations in which 
the First and the Second Persons are uniquely determined, 
viz., by representations of the Christ Incarnate, including 
the Last Judgment, and by representations of the “differ- 
entiated” Trinity. 

In Last Judgments Christ is never represented as a papal 
figure (which, incidentally, confirms what could already be 
inferred from Gossart’s panel in the Prado, namely: that 
the “upper triptych” in the Ghent altarpiece cannot be in- 
terpreted as the real Deésis).” 

In scenes from the life of Christ on earth, His Appear- 
ances etc. the papal figure occurs exclusively as a represen- 
tation of God the Father, and the same is true of the 
Trinity. Here we find the papal figure even in the rare in- 
stances of the Géttlicher Ratschluss;*’ and, in renderings 
of the Throne of Mercy and of the Intercession of Christ, 
the representation of God the Father in papa! garb is so 
frequent that it is impossible to enumerate the instances 
where it occurs.** Where God the Father and Christ are 
depicted side by side, and only one of the two Persons 


95. In these even a secular crown is very rare and 
mostly occurs in combination with the other unusual 
features (e.g., in Traini’s fresco in the Camposanto at Pisa). 
The miniature in the Cité de Dieu manuscript, Macon, 
Bibl. Municipale, ms. 1, fol. 7, which shows God in the 
guise of a papal figure, does not represent the Last Judg- 
ment, as has been assumed by Taylor, F. H., “A Piece of 
Arras of the Judgment,” Worcester Art Museum Annual, |, 
1935/36, pp. 6-7, fig. 11, but the “Two Cities”’ (see Laborde, 
A. de, Joc. cit., Il, p. 457, pl. cvii). Needless to say, the 
Trinity itself cannot act as the judex either. The descrip- 
tion of a mystery performed by the merchants of Bourges 
according to which “la Divinité, Pére, Fils, et Saint-Esprit” 
was seen enthroned on the rainbow (Taylor, F. H., /oc. cit., 
p- 8), refers, not to the Last Judgment but to “ung paradis 
de huit pieds de large et douze de long” (see Cohen, G., 
Histoire de la mise en scene dans le thedtre religieux fran- 
¢ais du moyen Age, in Academie Royale de Belgique, Classe 
des Lettres etc., Mémoires, Nouv. sér., 1, 1906, p. 91); and 
it was only by a contamination of the Last Judgment with 
the “Two Cities” that a representation like the French 
miniature published by Escher, K., Die Miniaturen in den 
Basler Bibliotheken, Museen und Archiven, Basel, 1917, p. 
226, pl. Ixxiii could come into being. In view of the 
special purpose (initial of the Requiem) the artist allowed 
himself to combine the characteristic features of the Last 
Judgment (Hell, Purgatory, the Resurrected, two souls 
carried heavenward) with the Trinity surrounded by a 
glory of angels, as seen in the Cité de Dieu manuscripts, 
thus anticipating the paradisiacal joys of those to whom 
“lux perpetua luceat.” 

96. See the Annunciations in Broederlam’s altarpiece in 
Dijon, in the Prado picture often ascribed to the Master of 
Flémalle, or in Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, ms. 469, fol. 13 (ill. 
Martin, H., Joc. cit., pl. 99), or the Descents of the Christ 
Incarnate from Heaven in a missal, illustrated in Leroquais, 
loc. cit., pl. lxxxv, and in the Légende Dorée, Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., ms. fr. 244. 

97. Beissel, E., /oc. cit., fig. 5. In Konrad Witz’s picture 
at Berlin God the Father wears a crossbreed between papal 
tiara and mitre. 

98. As comparatively early instances I quote: Boucicaut 
Hours, fol. 118 v., and the Cité de Dieu, Boulogne, Bibl. 
Municipale, ms. 55, vol. II, fol. 3. (Cf. Laborde, A. de, Joc. 
cit., I, p. 300. For Intercessions see, e.g., Leroquais, V., 
Un Liore d Heures manuscrit 2 [usage de Macon, MAcon, 
1935, pl. 1, and Lutz and Perdrizet, /oc. cit., pls. 138, 4, 
135, xxxix, 1 and 3. In earlier representations the fig- 
ures of God the Father and God the Son do not differ in 
age and attributes (see, for instance, Panofsky, E., Imago 
Pietatis, loc. cit., figs. 27 and 38). 


appears in papal garb, it is again invariably God the Father 
who is thus distinguished from God the Son.®* I know only 
two instances where Christ wears the papal tiara while 
God the Father does not: the Heller altarpiece by Albrecht 
Diirer, and a miniature in an English Horae of the fifteenth 
century (Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS. 60). But 
in both cases the authors, who might have thought the 
tiara a more fitting symbol of Christ’s priestly office,! de- 
liberately refrained from representing Him in full papal 
gard. The Saviour is clad in a mantle only so as to show His 
wounds (“‘ostentatio vulnerum”). That for Diirer, too, the 
figure in full papal garb meant primarily an image of God 
the Father, can be inferred, not only from his interpretation 
of the Ghent altarpiece, but also from his woodcut B 122. 

What, then, remains of Beenken’s contention that “God 
the Father without the other persons of the Trinity is 
liturgically impossible for the main panel of an altarpiece,” 
and that consequently every image of the Diety occupying 
the central place in an altarpiece or shrine, even when clad 
in papal garb, represents Christ? 

From the theological point of view, this contention is 
meaningless because it can be shown that every image of 
the Supreme Being in the guise of a single human figure, 
unless explicitly qualified as an image of the Christ In- 
carnate, is what the Benedictional Aethelwold calls “Om- 
nipotens Trinitas, unus et verus Deus, Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus,” or, to put it more simply, God. From the 
point of view of representational traditions, Beenken’s asser- 
tion is positively false because it can be shown that the 
papal figure, when appearing in a representation where an 
explicit distinction is made between the First and the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity was invariably employed for God 
the Father. 

To be more specific: as a correct description of the 
fifteenth century canon pages would have to read: “the 
triune Deity, or simply: God, in the guise of God the 
Father, surrounded by the symbols of the evangelists,” a 
correct description of the retable in the London Mass of 
St. Hubert would have to read “‘the triune Deity, or simply: 
God, in the guise of God the Father, between Sts. Peter 
and Paul.” A correct description of the Regina shrine in 
Rhynern would have to read: “‘the triune Deity, or simply: 
God, in the guise of God the Father, between the twelve 
apostles;”"! and a correct description of the “upper 
triptych” in the Ghent altarpiece would have to read: 


99. See for instance Laborde, A. de, Joc. cit., pls. lxii, 
lxix, cxiv, cxxv, cxxvii; furthermore: the Brussels Bible 
of 1431 (Byvanck, A., and Hoogewerff, G. J., La 
Miniature Hollandaise, The Hague, 1925, pl. 224, F; 
the ““Tépferaltar” in Baden near Vienna, ill. Kiinstle, K., 
loc. cit., 1, p. 224; Dirk Bouts, Coronation in the Academy 
at Vienna; Michael Pacher, Coronation in Munich, Pacht, 
O., loc. cit., pl. 68 etc. This does not exclude the possibility 
that in cases where the artists or their theological advisers 
adhered to the principle that “du Pére au Fils ne doit avoir 
nulle différence”” both God the Father and Christ, or even 
all the Persons of the Trinity, could be represented in 
papal garb (see Laborde, A. de, /oc. cit., pls. lx, lxx (our Fig. 
18), lxxii, ci, showing God the Father and Christ alike in 
papal garb; pl. Ixxxii, showing the Three Persons in 
papal garb). Here we have an obvious assimilation of the 
Second and Third Person to the First. 

100 Barbier de Montault, X., Joc cit., p. 33 adduces 
Ps. cix, 4 (“Tu es sacerdos’’) in connection with the tiara 
as an alleged attribute of Christ, but does not quote any 
instance except the Trinity, Laborde, Joc. cit., pl. lx, ad- 
duced in the preceding note (pl. xxvii, no. 229). 

101. Beenken’s statement that the papal figure in the 
Regina shrine was Christ because the apostles were shown 
“as His companions” is in itself a theological monstrosity. 
A relation of “companionship” can only exist between the 
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“the triune Deity, or simply: God, in the guise of God the 
Father, between the Virgin Mary and John the Baptist.” 

Hubert—or, according to Beenken, Jan—van Eyck was 
even particularly anxious to prevent his image of the Su- 
preme Being from being interpreted as only one Person of 
the Trinity. The main inscription, summarizing the tradi- 
tional attributes of God—Majestas, Bonitas, and Largitas— 
is written on a threefold molding. In accordance with the 
inscription on the front of the foot-pace (“vita sine morte in 
capite, iuventus sine senectutein fronte....”) a youthful 
facial type, not peculiar to, but at that time more frequently 
found in images of Christ, is combined with the papal garb, 
which is characteristic, as we have seen, of God the Father. 
While the tiara encircles His head, a regal crown is at His 
feet; and while the pattern of the cloth of honor stretched 
across the back of His throne consists of a pelican with the 
inscription IHESUS XRS, the band of the stole crossed over 
His breast shows the word SABAwT. This Hebrew title 
of Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, does not, of course, prove that 
the meaning of the figure is restricted to God the Father;1" 
but it does prove that its meaning is not restricted to 
Christ; it is a further corroboration of the fact that, from 
the theological point of view, the whole alternative is futile. 

But alas! Beenken has found incontrovertible proof 
that the central figure in the “upper triptych” can only 
be Christ. John the Baptist points to it, and “this point- 
ing, together with the Gospel can indeed hardly have ref- 
erence to God the Father.” 

First of all, the “Gospel” on the knees of the Baptist is 
in reality a Bible opened at the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah. Second, his “pointing” gesture has “‘accord- 
ing to theological conceptions” just as much reference to 
God the Father as it has to Christ. It is, of course, per- 
missible to refer, for the sake of convenience, to the gesture 
of the Eyckian St. John as the traditional “pointing” of 
the rpédpopyos.2™ But its doctrinal significance transcends 
the concept commonly associated with it, namely, the 
identification of the Christ incarnate with the “Agnus Dei 
qui tollit peccata mundi.”” Where the intention of the art- 
ists was confined to this idea, Christ could never appear in 
His glory. He was represented either as the Lamb (which 
was the most usual thing), or on the cross, or as the Man 
of Sorrows, or, in representations of the Holy family, as the 
Infant Jesus. St. John points to Him Who was born of the 
Virgin Mary and was to be sacrificed for mankind, and not 
at Him Who aé aeterno rules heaven and earth, as is the 
case in the Ghent altarpiece. 

That here the relationship between the Baptist and the 
central figure is not the customary one is further evidenced 
by St. John’s gesture itself. His hand is raised with a ges- 
ture very different from the traditional “pointing,” and so 
complex in meaning that many observers have interpreted 
it as a gesture of preaching or teaching. M. I. Friedlander, 





apostles and the Christ Incarnate, but not between the 
apostles and the Christ in Majesty. In such representations 
the apostles, or other sacred personages, are not “compan- 
ions,” but humble witnesses of the Divine nature of the 
Eternal Christ, that is, of his consubstantiality with the 
Holy Ghost and God the Father. Therefore the central 
figure appearing in the guise of Christ in earlier instances, 
could, later on, become replaced by a figure in the guise of 
God the Father exactly as in the case of the canon pages. 

102. See, e. g., Reinach, S., Répertoire des peintures du 
Moyen-Age et de la Renaissance, 11, 1907, pl. 1. Beenken 
will have considerable difficulty in finding a passage where 
the word Sabaoth is connected with the name of Christ in 
particular, instead of with the Divine name in general. 

103. This was already pointed out by Weale (Weale and 
Brockwell, Joc. cit., p. 42). 

104. I have done this myself, Panofsky, p. 458. 


for instance, speaks of “Jehrend erhobene Rechte,” and 
Weale of a “hand upraised as though to emphasize the 
words of the prophet Isaiah Consolamini, consolamini, 
popule meus in the book which lies open on his knees.”!°* 

It is not on the particular phrase “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my people,” that this emphasis is placed; the word 
“‘Consolamini’’ has been made recognizable only because it 
stands at the beginning of the fortieth chapter whose third 
verse (“vox clamantis in eremo’’) announces the appearance 
of John the Baptist himself.” Yet Weale was right in 
stressing the connection between the Baptist’s gesture and 
the open book on his knees. This motif is in itself a most 
unusual attribute of St. John the Baptist who normally 
carries a scroll inscribed “ecce Agnus Dei” or a closed book 
mostly serving to support the Lamb. But to equip him 
with an open Bible conspicuously displaying the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah is unique. In doing this the artist deliber- 
ately broke away from the tradition of emphasizing only 
the Precursor idea: his St. John is glorified not only as one 
who announces but also as one announced: “‘Hic propheta, 
immo amplius quam propheta, praenuntiari meruit per 
prophetam,” as St. Augustine puts it.1%* 

The unusual dignity thus bestowed on the Baptist is in 
harmony with his equally unusual costume, a mantle richly 
adorned with precious jewels, and above all, with the ex- 
alted praise in the inscription on the back of his throne. 
This inscription is of considerable interest. It is taken from 
a sermon by St. Peter Chrysologus, Bishop of Ravenna. 


St. Peter Chrysologus: Ghent altarpiece: 
‘Johannes, maior homine, “Hic est Baptista Johannes. 
par angelis, legis summa, maior homine, par angelis, 
Evangelii sanctio, aposto- legis summa, Ewangelii san- 
lorum vox, silentium pro- cio, apostolorum vox, silen- 
phetarum, lucerna mundi, cium prophetarum, lucerna 
praeco iudicis, praecursor mundi, (Dei) testis.” 
Christi, metator Domini, Dei 
testis.’”10 


This juxtaposition reveals a literal identity between the 
Ghent inscription and the Chrysologus text except for the 
fact that precisely those three titles in which especial em- 
phasis is placed on the office of the Forerunner, and in 
which Christ is referred to as a Person, have been omitted: 
“‘praeco iudicis, praecursor Christi, metator Domini.”™® To 
be sure, nobody would have thought of denying that St. 
John was the “Herald of the Judge,” the “Precursor of 
Christ” and the “Preparer of the Lord’s Mansion.”™ But 
the omission of these three titles, together with the other 


105. Friedlander, M. 1., Der Genter Altar der Briider van 
Eyck, Munich, 1921/22, p. 9. 

106. See note 103. 

107. See John i, 23; Matthew, iii, 3; Mark, i, 3; Luke 
iii, 4. 

108. St. Augustine, Sermo cclxxxviii, 2. Patrol. Lat., 
vol. 38, col. 1303. 

109. Sermo CXXVII, Patrol. lat., vol. 52, col. 549. I 
have at the moment no means of ascertaining whether this 
source of the St. John inscription has already been identi- 
fied by some other scholar. If so, I herewith apologize for 
not quoting him. Giinther, R., /oc. cit., p. 23, note §2, is in 
error when he asserts that the inscription was taken from 
the Golden Legend. 

110. The omission cannot be accounted for by the as- 
sumption that the missing words were hidden by the head 
of St. John. For even if the beholder were expected to 
interpolate something into the interval between MUN(DI) 
and the TESTIS, there would not be room for more than 
one word in addition to the DEI demanded by the TESTIS. 

111. According to the note in Patrol Jat., vol. 52, col. 
457, the metator (literally: measurer) was a mansionum 
praeparator. 
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unusual features, shows a deliberate intent to reduce the 
importance of the Precursor concept in favor of a less cus- 
tomary and still more sublime idea. 

This idea is alluded to in another title bestowed upon 
St. John in the same sermon by St. Peter Chrysologus: the 
Baptist is praised as “‘totius medius Trinitatis,” the ““Media- 
tor of the whole Trinity.” And a detailed explanation of 
this phrase is found in a sermon by St. Peter Damianus, a 
whole chapter of which is devoted to the dignity of St. 
John in connection with the “prima revelatio de Trinitate.” 
“In short,” Peter Damianus says, after having analyzed 
the allusions to the Trinity supposedly found in the Old 
Testament, “the entire host of patriarchs and prophets, all 
taken together, cannot be shown to have openly mentioned, 
in speech or deed, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
But now come and behold the son of Zechariah holding the 
God-Man with his own hands, and look how then the 
heavens were opened, and how the Holy Ghost descended 
upon Christ in the corporeal shape of a dove, and how the 
voice of the Father was heard “This is my beloved Son.’ 
Do ye see how the palaces of heaven are unlocked by the 
novelty of the sacred names? The Father is heard in the 
voice, the Son is baptized in the river, the Holy Ghost 
shows Himself in the shape of a dove. And there is present 
John, the mediator of the whole Trinity; the personalized 
names of the undivided substance sanctify the glorious 
Baptist; and the name of the Trinity, concealed from the 
earlier centuries, shines unobscured by any veil.’ 

Thus in “pointing” to the central figure St. John the 
Baptist does not identify it as Christ but reveals it as the 
triune God." 

To summarize: from the point of view of representational 
traditions, we may safely continue to refer to the central 


112. Sermo XXIII, Patrol. lat., vol. 144, col. 634: “Sed 
ut breviter concludamus, omnis illa sive patriarchum seu 
prophetarum copulata societas nullam vel in sermonibus 
vel in rebus de Patre et Filio et Spiritu sancto reperitur 
aperte fecisse mentionem. Veni ergo, et intuere filium 
Zachariae Deum et hominem propriis manibus continen- 
tem: et vide, quia coeli aperiuntur ibi, et descendit Spiritus 
sanctus corporali specie sicut columba in Christum; et vox 
Patris audita est: ‘hic est Filius meus dilectus’ (Matth. iii). 
Vides, quia ad sacratissimorum nominum novitatem coel- 
orum palatia reserantur: Pater auditur in voce, Filius 
baptizatur in flumine, Spiritus sanctus in columbae specie 
demonstratur. Adest Ioannes totius medius Trinitatis, 
gloriosumque Baptistam sanctificant indivisae substantiae 
personata vocabula; et nomen Trinitatis prioribus saeculis 
obvelatum absque totius velaminis abumbratione relucet.”’ 

113. In this respect the figure of St. John in the Ghent 
altarpiece is comparable not to those representations in 
which the Precursor points to Christ, but to those in which 
he points to Heaven, as is the case in the Cathedra of 
Maximianus, or in the thirteenth century mural from S. 
Sabina, mentioned by Barbier de Montault, X., Le culte 
de St. Jean Baptiste 2 Rome, in Reoue de Art Chrétien, 4. 
série, 1, 1890, p. 219. For other sources glorifying St. John 
the Baptist as the revealer of the Trinity see Thulin, O., 
Johannes der Taufer im geistlichen Schauspiel des Mittel- 
alters und der Reformationszeit, Studien iiber christliche Denk- 
méaler, XIX, 1930, p. 31. 


figure in the “upper triptych” as God the Father, all the 
more so as the second master employed it as such even wich 
respect to its theological significance.“ From the dog- 
matic point of view this figure belongs in the same class as 
its forerunners (the Benedictional Aethelwold, the Cité de 
Dieu mss., the Missals, etc.), its parallels (the retable in 
the Mass of St. Hubert, the Regina shrine etc.), and its 
Flemish derivatives (Fig. 19):"5 it fuses the three Per- 
sons, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost into one image which is dogmatically equivalent to 
the whole Trinity. Placed between the Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Baptist, this image is therefore as unexception- 
able in its function of the main figure in a tripartite retable 
as, let us say, the Trinity placed between the Virgin Mary 
and St. John the Evangelist in the thirteenth century re- 
table from Soest in the Deutsches Museum in Berlin. For, 
with the figure of St. John interpreted according to Sts. 
Peter Chrysologus and Peter Damianus, the “upper 
triptych” has a complete and consistent program: it 
shows God between the instrument, and the revealer of 
His manifestation as the Trinity. 

If still more evidence as to the trinitarian significance of 
the papal figure in the Ghent altarpiece were necessary, it 
would be furnished by the inscription embroidered on the 
border of its wonderful red ‘mantle: “REX REGUM 
ANANX ANANXIN” (the Ananx Ananxin obviously 
standing for Dominans dominantium). As it happens, St. 
Augustine has commented upon this very phrase which 
occurs both in Apoc. xix, 16 and in I. Tim. vi, 15: “‘In these 
words neither the Father is specially named, nor the Son, 
nor the Holy Ghost, but ‘the blessed and only Potentate, 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords,’ that is, the one and 
only and true God, the Trinity itself.’’" 

When there is, in a doctrinal matter, a conflict of opinion 
between St. Augustine and Beenken, no one can be blamed 
for taking sides with St. Augustine. 


114. That the present program of the Ghent altarpiece, 
as opposed to the original one, shows an explicit Trinity 
in which the central figure of the “upper triptych” stands 
for God the Father (cf. Giinther, R., /oc. cit., p. 22), can- 
not be questioned. 

115. Cf., e.g., the crowning figure in the enigmatical 
Fountain of Life in the Prado Museum, the figure in the 
tympanum of the Portal of Paradise in the left wing of 
Memlinc’s Last Judgment in Danzig, and the central figure 
in Memlinc’s “triptych” from Najera adduced in note 42. 
The last instance is of particular interest. In it, as in the 
Fountain of Life in Madrid, the divine figure does not wear 
the papal tiara, but a fantastic crown of more secular 
character, and its type is even more “Christ-like” than in 
the Ghent altarpiece. Yet it is again not Christ, but the 
triune God, for the inscription reads AGYOS O THEOS, 
and the mantle is fastened with a very large circular breast 
plate adorned with three enormous stones: an unmistakable 
allusion to the Trinity. 

116. De Trinitate 1, 6, Patrol. lat., vol. 42, col. 826: “In 
quibus verbis, nec Pater proprie nominatus est, nec Filius, 
nec Spiritus sanctus, sed deatus et solus potens, Rex regum 
et Dominans dominantium, quod est unus et solus et verus 
Deus ipsa Trinitas.” 
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Nore on Review sy RicuHarD FiorsHem or Is Art a 
Superstition or a Way of Life? By Ananda K. Coomaras- 
wamy,1N THE Art Bu.tetin, XX, p. 126 f. 


In reviewing my Js Art a Superstition or a Way of Life? 
Mr. Florsheim assumes my “advocacy of a return to a 
more or less feudal order . . . an earlier, but dead, order of 
things.” In much the same way a reviewer of Patron and 
Artist (cf. in Apollo, Feb., 1938, p. 100) admits that what 
I say “‘is all very true,” but assumes that the remedy we 
““Mediaevalists” (meaning such as Gill, Gleizes, Carey and 
me) suggest is to “somehow get back to an earlier social 
organization.” 

These false, facile assumptions enable the critic to 
evade the challenge of our criticism, which has two main 
points: (1) that the current “appreciation” of ancient or 
exotic arts in terms of our own very special and historically 
provincial view of art amounts to a sort of hocus pocus, and 
(2) that under the conditions of manufacture taken for 
granted in current artistic doctrine man is given stones for 
bread. These propositions are either true or not, and can- 
not honestly be twisted to mean that we want to put 
back the hands of the clock. 

Neither is it true that we “‘do not pretend to offer much 
in the way of practical remedy;” on the contrary, we offer 
everything, that is to “somehow get back to first prin- 
ciples.” Translated from metaphysical into religious terms 
this means “Seek first the kingdom of God and His Right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
What this can have to do with a sociological archaism or 
eclecticism I fail to see. 

A return to first principles would not recreate the out- 
ward aspects of the Middle Ages, though it might enable 
us to better understand these aspects. I have nowhere said 
that I wished to “return to the Middle Ages.” In the pam- 
phlet reviewed I said that a cathedral was no more beauti- 
ful in kind than a telephone booth in kind, and expressly 
excluded questions of preference, i.e. of “wishful thinking.” 
What I understand by “wishful thinking” (cf. p. 2 of my 
essay) is that kind of faith in “progress” which leads Mr. 
Florsheim to identify “earlier” with “dead,” a type of 
thinking that ignores all distinction of essence from acci- 
dent and seems to suggest a Marxist or at any rate a 
definitely anti-traditional bias. 

Things that were true in the Middle Ages are still true, 
apart from any questions of styles; suppose it eternally 
true, for example, that “beauty has to do with cognition.” 
does it follow from this that in order to be consistent I must 
decorate my house with crockets? or am I forbidden to ad- 
mire an aeroplane? Dr. Wackernagel, reviewed in THE 
Art Butietin XX, p. 123, “warns against the lack of 
purpose in most of our modern art.”” Need this imply a 
nostalgia for the Middle Ages on his part? If I assert that 
a manufacture by art is humanely speaking superior to an 
“industry without art,” it does not follow that I envisage 
knights in armor. If I see that manufacture for use is bet- 
ter for the consumer (and we are all consumers) than a 
manufacture for profit, this has nothing to do with what 
should be manufactured. If I accept that vocation is the 
natural basis of individual progress (the word has a real 
meaning in an individual application, the meaning namely 
of werden was du bist), 1 am not necessarily wrong merely 
because this position was “earlier” maintained by Plato 
and in the Bhagavad Gité. I do not in fact pretend to 
foresee the style of a future Utopia; however little may 
be the value I attach to “modern civilisation,” however 
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much higher may have been the prevalent values of the 
medieval or any other early or still existing social order, I 
do not think of any of these as providing a ready made 
blueprint for future imitation. I have no use for pseudo- 
Gothic in any sense of the word. The sooner my critics 
realise this, and that I am not out to express any views, 
opinions or philosophy of my “own,” the sooner will they 
find out what I am talking about. 
Ananpa K. CooMARASWAMY 


Note on Review sy Franx Jewett Matuer, Jr. or 
Giorgio da Castelfranco, Called Giorgione, by G. M. Richter, 
1n Tue Art Buttetin, XIX, pr. 596-601. 


To write a review on a review seems a waste of time and 
energy. But there are cases when it becomes unavoidable. 
Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.’s review of my book on 
Giorgione contains a number of inaccuracies and misstate- 
ments, which will have to be cleared up in the interest of 
the readers of Tue Art BuLietin. 

Professor Mather writes: Dr. Richter finds “many cases 
in which Titian finished pictures for Giorgione either in the 
bottega or after the master’s death. Into what is a very 
subjective issue, I cannot enter.” Professor Mather obvi- 
ously never read or he does not remember Marcantonio 
Michiel’s diary, nor Ridolfie’s Life of Titian. Michiel 
states, that of the fourteen pictures by Giorgione, which 
he mentions, two were finished or restored by Titian. And 
Ridolfie writes: “‘Essendo poi Venetia |’anno 1511 (come si 
disse) tocca di pestilentia dalla Divina mano, nel qual 
tempo mancato Giorgione, e lasciate alcune opere imper- 
fette, furono terminate da Titiano....” 

The language of the literary sources is quite clear and 
unambiguous. The point in question is by no means a sub- 
jective issue. Mather adds: “that such a hypothesis con- 
stitutes a sore temptation to attribute to Giorgione almost 
any excellent early Quattrocento picture even if it looks far 
more like a Titian.” Let us assume that Mather is actually 
referring to early Cinguecento pictures. But even so, is not 
his assumption as fantastic as his almanac? 

Mather writes in the next paragraph: “The crucial issue 
in any list for Giorgione is the attitude towards the big 
dramatic pieces—the Miracle of St. Mark, the Adulteress, 
the Judgment of Solomon. Dr. Richter accepts them all.” 
A sweeping statement, but most inaccurate. In my article 
on Unfinished Pictures by Giorgione (THe Art BuLLETIN 
XVI, 1934, p. 272) and on page 246 of my book I have 
endeavored to explain that the Miracle of St. Mark was 
begun by Giorgione, finished by Palma Vecchio and partly 
restored by Paris Bordone and Zanchi. The Adulteress in 
Glasgow was in my opinion begun by Giorgione and 
finished by Titian (p. 220). The Judgment of Solomon in 
Kingston Lacy I attribute to Giorgione (p. 222). 

Mather then discusses the Portrait of a Courtesan in 
Lord Melchett’s collection and says: “it seems to me it is 
only in a weak moment that any competent critic will 
dream of associating it with any great master... . The 
Courtesan is just the sort of thing one of these amateurs, 
conversant with Paris Bordone, Lanzani, and Titian, might 
have taken a pride in painting, say about 1550.” Person- 
ally I do not believe that Dr. G. Gronau, Prof. Fischel, the 
undersigned and other critics who have attributed this 
charming portrait to Giorgione, nor Mr. Berenson, who 
suggested Titian as author, did so in a weak moment, but 
I feel sure that Mather proposed the date of 1550 in a very 
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weak moment. The hairdress, the costume, the brushwork, 
everything points to the period of 1495-1510. 

Regarding the Noli me tangere in London Mather be- 
lieves that my theory: begun by Giorgione and finished by 
Titian, is plausible rather than convincing. Since I wrote 
my book, the picture has been X-rayed and the X-rays at 
any rate confirm that the figures have been overpainted. 
Sir Kenneth Clark proposes to publish the result of the 
X-rays. My theory that Giorgione began the picture has 
been accepted by Dr. Tietze, Mr. D. Phillips and others. 

Mather proceeds to discuss the Baring Salome, which I 
attribute to Giorgione, and immediately afterwards the 
Exeter Madonna. The innocent reader, who is not able to 
check his astonishing statements is naturally led to believe 
that the following harsh words are directed against the 
undersigned: “I can hardly imagine a worse attribution 
than Giorgione for the so-called Exeter Madonna, in the 
Jules Bache Gallery. If this is not a most characteristic 
early Titian, there are none. This is so obvious that the 
failure to perceive it arouses doubts whether one who sees 
a Giorgione here commands a sensorium sufficiently sensi- 
tive to cope with the more delicate stylistic problems.” 
Now what is the truth? In my Note to the Exeter Madonna 
(p. 230) I say that the composition of the picture is influ- 
enced by Giorgione. This influence has already been no- 
ticed by the author of the Benson catalogue. But | attribute 
the picture to Titian: “Perhaps the Bache Madonna was 
painted by Titian in Giorgione’s studio.”” The “perhaps” 
naturally refers to “studio.” In addition I point out that 
the execution of the picture is characteristic of Titian’s 
manner. Actually in the case of the Exeter Madonna 
Mather and I agree. We both attribute the picture to Ti- 
tian. I feel sure that Professor Mather will apologise for 
casting doubt on the quality of my sensorium. 

Not content with an attack on my sensorium the belli- 
cose professor then attacks my claim to scholarship. “The 
most serious defect in scholarship... is the failure to 
reckon seriously with the important new fact revealed by 
reading the inscription on the back of the Laura... . Ob- 
viously, the whole Giorgione problem must be restudied in 
the light of this discovery ... Dr. Richter . . . apparently 
flinched from an untimely and inconvenient reconsidera- 
tion.... Dr. Richter ignores the notice.” 

I flinched so little from a reconsideration of this picture, 
that I discussed the problem of the attribution in extenso 
on page 251! I even reprinted the inscription and repro- 
duced a facsimile of it! Mather apparently did not get as 
far as page 251. Otherwise he would have discovered that 
the Laura is not a Laura, but a Daphne, and that the 
picture has already been cleaned. On page 252 Mather 
would also have found the reasons why the attribution of 
the picture of Giorgione remains doubtful. 

I am grateful to Professor Mather for his contribution 
to the list of putative Giorgiones. However, the picture in 
the Scuola de Sartori is mentioned by me on pages 328 and 
336, and the Santa Conversazione in the Libreria on page 
336. At the end of his review Mather mentions the little 
Paris Exposed in his own collection and surmises that I 
would not have suggested a shortening of the picture on the 
left if I had noticed that a wedge of wood had been let into 
the top of the panel at the center. If the inference that the 
panel has not been cut, is correct, then the question of at- 
tribution will have to be reconsidered. It is unbelievable, 
that a master of about 1500 should have painted the child 
Paris lying alone and forsaken in the wilderness of the 
mountains, and placed, moreover, in a corner of the pic- 
ture. But could it not be possible, that the wedge was 
inserted after the picture had been cut? 

Surveying this series of fantastic and sensational state- 
ments one is forced to suspect the professor of not having 
read my book. The temptation to write a review of a book 
without reading it is naturally very great. The risk of 


being found out is negligible. Nevertheless, it happens oc- 
casionally that an author reads a review. 

A review can be extremely valuable if it contains con- 
structive criticism. But, as Dr. Johnson says: “The value 
of every story depends upon its being true. If it be false, 
it is a picture of nothing.” 

Georce Martin RICHTER 


Trzian. By Hans Tietze. I, 280 pp., 37 ills.; IT, 327 pp. 
289 ills. Vienna, Phaidon-Verlag, 1936. $20. 


At the present time Titian interests the scholar and the 
layman equally. This is due to some sort of accord between 
the personality of the old Venetian master and the taste 
of the man of today, as Tietze tries briefly to point out at 
the end of his book. But of Tietze’s Tizian I regret to have 
to repeat what I said of Suida’s in the Burlington Magazine 
just three years ago: this is not a monograph on Titian that 
will meet the scholarly needs of our time as the monograph 
of Crowe and Cavalcaselle did of theirs. It is not a complete 
pictorial repertory of the type of the K/assiker der Kunst. 
On the other hand, it is not a sufficiently popular account 
for lay reading. 

As Tietze has demonstrated in various former publica- 
tions, he has an unusual literary capacity for vivid presen- 
tation, far excelling that of most of his colleagues, however 
scholarly they may be. One would expect him—all the 
more as he had never lost himself in the details of Venetian 
art—to make his text such that this giant among painters 
would live, both for laymen and scholars, and to make his 
plates an up-to-date repertory of the reasonably ascertained 
works of Titian, with the doubtful and the school pictures 
appended. The book falls somewhat short of such ex- 
pectations. 

In describing the paintings and their historical setting, 
and in discussing the artist’s personality and milieu, 
Tietze’s constant reference to other scholars can only con- 
fuse that larger public for whom this edition seems to be 
calculated. On the other hand, the specialist will value 
these references less because the text lacks specific cita- 
tions; even the bibliography, appended to the volume of 
plates, lists only the principal publications. Tietze’s 
method of presenting the character and personality of 
Titian seems to be to imply all sorts of defects, then to 
minimize and eventually deny them, and this gives the 
reader the impression that Titian has not captured the 
sympathies of the author. In the last chapter considerable 
emphasis is laid on Titian’s business attitude, and his 
greed for gold is emphasized rather more than a genuine 
enthusiasm for the artist would allow. Titian’s greed is of 
slight importance since both pictures and documents testify 
that it did not cause him to make concessions in his art; 
this Tietze himself says. The artist today is too often ex- 
pected to be an ascetic, leaving the pleasures of the world 
to those who trade for them rather than demanding them 
as rewards of talent. This assumed contempt for the art- 
ist’s material success is one of the strangest hypocrisies of 
the intellectualism of our time, and imposes its punishment 
on every living artist. Tietze, moreover, when he compares 
other great artists with Titian does it with a certain dis- 
credit to the latter. “In Titian’s lack of proportion and 
restraint lies a certain naiveté,” says Tietze, when speaking 
of the defects of the painter’s schooling. But every great 
and original act of creation must involve a certain lack of 
restraint and an unfettered evaluation of self, otherwise 
whence would come the courage to try something new? 
These are present also in the case of Raphael and Ingres, 
though more conspicuous in Titian’s works, than in those 
of the classical stylists. 

It will be unnecessary to consider Tietze’s conclusions 
in many of the debated problems of attribution, because he 
often, instead of reaching a decision himself, merely re- 
ports the opinions of others. In other instances, when he 
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introduces new material, particularly drawings, it will be 
necessary to reconsider the problems. So far as the endless 
debate over the Concert, in the Pitti, and the Féte Cham- 
pétre, in the Louvre, are concerned, it has become too boring 
a question whether these are pictures by Titian, by Gior- 
gione, or by both—or even by Sebastiano del Piombo or 
Domenico Campagnola. Such are disputes better con- 
ducted within the closed circle of the experts than before 
the open forum to which a book like this is addressed. The 
sincere amateurs, and even the casual bystanders, merely 
get from such debates the general impression that the ex- 
perts are somewhat ridiculous. 

Tietze’s plates form a completely independent volume, 
with a page of explanatory introduction, with an ceuvre 
catalogue providing historical and bibliographical notes 
(but not always accompanied by a definite statement of 
Tietze’s attribution), and with a brief general bibliography 
(and briefer chronology) of Titian. While Suida’s book on 
Titian was disconcerting because the notes on the separate 
pictures did not always check with the text, Tietze’s book 
has the peculiarity that these notes are not arranged in 
the order of the illustrations but according to the location 
of the pictures. It is strange that the tried method of the 
Klassiker der Kunst is not followed, with accepted pictures 
first, then doubtful ones and copies. 

A number of things come to mind in leafing through the 
volume of illustrations. This is not the first time that the 
Portrait of Duke Alfonso I of Ferrara, in the Metropolitan 
Museum (fig. 75), has seemed out of place among Titian’s 
portraits (Gronau considered and rejected the suggestion 
of its being Rubens’ recorded copy), but, in his note on the 
picture, Tietze refuses to decide whether it be original or 
copy because of its “farreaching restoration.” What then, 
since Tietze has the advantage of first-hand acquaintance 
with the picture, is his idea regarding its place among 
Titian’s works? The Prado Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
(fig. 90) looks, so far as I can see, no more authentic than 
the other version published by Suida, which was formerly 
not accepted when it was in Austria but is accepted now in 
Switzerland. The composition is so unpleasing, the drapery 
over the limb behind the Madonna so helpless, that one 
hopes Titian’s original may have varied from these two 
versions by those nuances that make the difference between 
a masterpiece and its imitations. In connection with the 
Portrait of Doge Andrea Gritti (fig. 98) Tietze merely cites 
others and refrains from expressing himself. The picture 
has never convinced me, not even as a Pordenone; it 
strikes me rather as a posthumous portrait of the last 
quarter of the century. Even if Titian did carry out his 
commission to paint the doge—and that is uncertain—the 
original might have been lost or burned and replaced by 
the existing portrait, which would not even need to be a 
copy of Titian’s. As to the chronology of the Venus pic- 
tures, I agree with Tietze: the later date of the picture in 
the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 183) is indicated by its 
landscape being more extensive than that of the Berlin 
version (fig. 182), but Tietze should have indicated how 
much is the work of assistants, especially since the picture, 
being in New York, is not readily accessible to some of the 
students of Titian. The landscape shows originality, the 
flute-player and putto speak for Titian’s own hand. That 
he would let an assistant paint the chief figure, Venus, is 
hard to believe despite the slavish agreement of the con- 
tours of her right side with those of the Berlin Venus. The 
Daughters of King Ferdinand I (fig. 199), in Panshanger, 
seems wholly impossible as a composition of Titian’s, or 
even as his composition preserved in acopy of the seven- 
teenth century; the arrangement of the three children has 
a slight suggestion of Scipio Pulzone (or possibly Seiseneg- 
ger), assuming that the picture, which I know only through 
the illustration, is really a sixteenth century picture and 
not a Bolognese work of the seventeenth. In regard to the 
two portraits of Philip II, Tietze says of the one in Stock- 


holm (fig. 213) that it goes back to a sketch; it is not clear 
why he reproduces it when he apparently rejects its attri- 
bution to Titian, as do I and probably many others. The 
other one (fig. 214), in Cincinnati, has a good pedigree in 
that it comes presumably from Titian’s estate. The un- 
satisfying effect of the reproduction is perhaps due to the 
fact that the picture was left unfinished, and still is, though 
some parts have been carried further by a weaker hand. It 
seems to me inconceivable that Titian painted anything 
so lacking in pictorial quality as the Allegory (fig. 249), 
chiefly of iconographical interest, which Hadeln turned 
up; and, if he had painted it, he surely would have dis- 
carded it as worthless. The Adoration of the Kings, of 
which composition Tietze reproduces the example in the 
possession of Arthur Sachs (fig. 257), seems to me to present 
a case like that of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt: I 
cannot believe that Titian’s composition would have looked 
like what we now have. The iconographic problem of the 
Beuningen picture in Rotterdam, Boy with Dogs (fig. 263), 
does not seem to me so easy to solve as Tietze thinks, by 
merely regarding it as a fragment of a large composition: 
the picture does not in the original give the effect of a frag- 
ment at all—it is about two yards wide, and a consistent 
and splendid example of Titian’s late style. 

From these scattered observations on Tietze’s apparatus 
of illustrations a certain lack of system in his choice be- 
comes apparent. He has not undertaken to follow as Suida 
did the new idea of presenting all of the artist’s composi- 
tions in whatever versions we may now know them, nor 
has he confined himself strictly to those pictures which he 
believes to be by Titian’s own hand. I am unable to make 
out what criterion he followed. 

In any case the many reproductions of details are a very 
valuable contribution. Details are now happily becoming 
usual in monographs, and they frequently make it possible 
to see certain features better than in the originals them- 
selves, especially when these are poorly placed in churches 
or in antiquated galleries. Parenthetically, I may note for 
correction the date 1518 under the reproduction of the 
famous St. Sebastian of the Brescia altarpiece (fig 58); as 
Tietze indicates in the text, the wing was ready in 1520, but 
dated, on completion of the whole altarpiece, 1522. 

For the ascription of drawings, according to the an- 
nouncement in a joint article with Tietze-Conrat (Fahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, N. F. X, 1936, 
PP. 137-192), Tietze thinks to have evolved a new system, 
that of proceeding only from those sheets which stand in 
direct connection with recognized works of Titian. As if, 
however different our results, Hadeln and I proceeded 
otherwise! In their article Tietze and Tietze-Conrat have 
dealt very radically with Hadeln’s book and with my listing 
(Jahrbuch cited, I1, 1928, pp. 194 ff., and Belvedere, 1929, I, 
pp. 71-78), and stricken out most. It is unnecessary to 
give the pros and cons here, perhaps Hadeln would attrib- 
ute differently by now, as I would. The pertinent ques- 
tion here, however, is not of the drawings rejected but 
of those newly attributed by Tietze. The Rider, in the 
Uffizi (fig. 80), need only be confronted with the one in 
Munich (reproduced in their article, in Hadeln’s book, and 
elsewhere) to reveal itself as a servile copy from the figure 
it corresponds to in the picture. Derivation is corroborated 
by the verso of the Uffizi sheet (fig. 79), a male head agree- 
ing in style with the recto and which Tietze arbitrarily 
identifies with a head in the Pesaro Madonna. But these 
drawings cannot even be associated with Titian’s circle. 
As to the Bayonne “Roger and Angelica” (fig. 180), it is 
a study for Cornelis Cort’s engraving after an invention of 
Titian’s, but to analyze it would amount to saying of every 
detail, of every stroke: that is not Titian’s but derivative 
from him. In the case of the two drawings in the Louvre 
(figs. 72 and 73) there is not even enough evidence to deny. 
The dog, which occurs for instance in the Pardo Venus, is 
a stock property. Such things are current in all Venetian 
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pictures. Writes Tietze puzzled: “im Louore als Titian 
eingeordnet, aber in der neueren Literatur unberucksichtigt.” 
Can’t he guess why? The course traversed by Titian’s in- 
ventions or sketches before they reached the engravings 
authorized by him cannot now be charted either by me or 
by anyone else. However, Titian is not reasonably to be 
credited with these niggling, hesitant, assembled, but not 
composed drawings. As example of a genuine relationship 
between a drawing ascribable to Titian and one of the 
engravings “after Titian” I have published the Albertina 
sheet (Venetian School, no. 40) alongside the engraving of 
the Flight into Egypt (Belvedere, 1929, 1, opposite p. 72), 
a confrontation which will, I trust, serve to set off the al- 
leged Titian drawings in the Louvre. The Two Satyrs 
in a Landscape, formerly in the Oppenheim collection (fig. 
7), is no more Titian’s than the Susanna at the Bath of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts is Domenico Campagnola’s: it is 
just the other way round. Common to both was Titian’s 
invention, which was more accomplished; Campagnola has 
merely used it. As to the London drawing reproduced as 
fig. 151 of the joint article, its attribution is clear enough 
by comparison with the signed Campagnola drawing there 
shown above it, but may be confirmed by adducing the 
signed Campagnola drawing in London reproduced in 
Belvedere, 1929, I1, opposite p. 258. While the limits of 
Titian can be wide and often uncertain because of the 
collaboration of his assistants, those of Domenico Campa- 
gnola are quite narrow and clear cut. The drawing of the 
Musée Wicar, Lille (fig. 39), is not by Titian or Campa- 
gnola, but by Annibale Carracci, with whom it agrees in 
style and with whose Polyphemus in the Ear! of Leicester’s 
picture it is closely related in type and detail. To the time 
and milieu of the Carracci is also to be assigned the Land- 
scape with Satyrs at Bayonne (fig. 71). Fig. 165 of the 
joint article, a head after a piece of sculpture, is called a 
Titian drawing on account of a vague resemblance in pose 
to the shepherd’s head in Titian’s late Shepherd and 
Nymph of the Vienna gallery (fig. 287). The style of this 
drawing, however, is so evidently of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the sculpture was probably a rococo imitation 
of an ancient piece. If there should turn up such an antique 
which Titian might have seen, then either it or a copy must 
have influenced both Titian’s picture and the rococo draw- 
ing. Finally, I may mention fig. 142 of the article, a draw- 
ing of a dog: this poor imitation of an evidently already 
bad model, the dating and attribution of which is impossi- 
ble because of its lack of quality and style, is assigned to 
Titian because a similar sad dog, in reversed position, oc- 
curs on the large woodcut of the Destruction of Pharaoh. 
Given Titian’s greatness this is lese majesty. 

Tietze’s attribution of drawings results in the proof that 
a method may be as faulty as it is correct. The circum- 
stance that drawings are related to accepted pictures is 
equivocal, as has long been recognized. Everything de- 
pends on the quality of the drawings and on whether they 
antedate or postdate the pictures. To judge these points 
about drawings requires connoisseurship, which usually 
has to be acquired through the practical pursuits of col- 
lecting or dealing, and through long, specialized occupation 
with the objects. 

L. Fr6u.icu-BumME 


Tue New Soviet Arts. By Kurt London. xo, 381 pp.; 48 
pls. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. $4. 


No one who has not had the advantage of first-hand 
study of the arts in Soviet countries can aspire to writing 
an adequate review of this enlightening book. | can only 
give some idea of its contents and add some comments 
suggested not by the present situation in Russia (which I 
do not know), but by the picture of the situation in 1936 
which this book presents. London makes it clear that the 


status of arts was then changing rapidly, and there can be 
little doubt that the change has been accelerated in the 
meanwhile. 

His book is very inclusive. After a number of chapters 
describing the bureaucratic organization of the Soviet arts 
in 1936-1937, London undertakes the arduous task of pre- 
senting the artistic principles of the Stalin regime. Ap- 
parently these are elusive. A prime consideration seems to 
be that the artist and his art be politically orthodox. But 
is not orthodoxy usually a prerequisite for worldly suc- 
cess? And what can the attitude of the Soviets toward 
religion and tradition mean but the enthronment of wordly 
standards? The interest of most readers of the book will 
be concentrated on one or more of the subsequent chapters 
(of which there are eleven despite the title of the book) 
devoted to the separate arts. These chapters are unequal, 
corresponding to the great inequality of the arts in Russia. 
Music, literature, and the theater seem to have flourished 
beyond the other arts, if London’s account is correct, while 
the opera and ballet, though abundantly encouraged, have 
gone into the doldrums. Many Americans will share the 
enthusiasm expressed for what has been accomplished in 
music, especially now that Shostakovich has become radio 
material here. Unfortunately, the other Soviet arts that 
have been particularly successful are less accessible to us, 
though some of Sholokhov has been translated. Worth 
noting is London’s report that the Soviet film is no 
longer forging ahead, and that there is nothing distinctive 
about the use of the radio in Russia. 

A few striking quotations may be excerpted: “the demand 
Sor artists in the U.S.S.R. far oustrips the supply” (p. 25). 
Chuvash Autonomous Soviet Republic was able to declare 
itself a country where everyone is able to read music” 
(p. 42). “All creative people in the U.S.S.R. belong to a 
privileged species. The differences prevailing between the 
standard of living of the various sections of the population 
have nothing to do with class-distinctions, which really do 
not exist any longer. Only performance counts, and not 
birth, money, or connections. The more a man produces, 
the better he can live” (p. 359). “Nothing was farther from 
the intention of the leaders of the Revolution than dreary 
levelling. The interpretation of the term ‘communism’ is 
in this connection, whether purposely or not, given in 
Western countries with as great a lack of comprehension 
as could possibly be imagined. Aristocracy of birth and 
plutocracy of the middle classes once abolished, it became 
a question of raising other and different classes to an au- 
thoritative position. What is aimed at is the formation of 
an aristocracy of the mind whose ranks are open to every 
talented member of Socialist society” (p. 18). 

The section of the book dealing with the artistic training 
of children is of considerable practical interest, and very 
laudatory. The collective efforts that have been made 
and continue to be effective are, indeed, somewhat hard to 
reconcile with the more recently desired stabilization of 
family life, but the difficulty may prove to be a transient 
one, and none will hesitate to applaud the good that is 
being done. An outstanding special contribution has been 
the development of the children’s theater. 

So far as the theoretical side of the arts is concerned 
London has a great deal to say about socialistic realism, 
which the Russians contrast with something they call 
formalism (approximately equivalent with the modernism 
of Western countries) and with something else they call 
naturalism (which term they apply to the photographic or 
exact representation of the objective world). Socialistic 
realism in the arts seems, in practice, to be a kind of be- 
lated Romanticism, in opposition both to extreme ob- 
jectivity—as that of Impressionism—and to extreme sub- 
jectivity—as that of Expressionism. This new juste milieu 
forcibly recalls mid-nineteenth century intentions. 

In fact, I believe the thesis is defensible that the Soviet 
phenomenon has many bonds with the mid-nineteenth 
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century. After all, Karl Marx is of that period. The idea 
of collectives and state industries was formulated and 
hoped for at the time of the French revolution of 1848. Of 
that movement, too, hatred of the bourgeoisie was a mo- 
tive factor. The sort of literature Soviet writers have pro- 
duced, even to their more recent preoccupation with the 
individual’s career, finds it parallel in French literature of 
the ’fifties and ’sixties. Realism as a slogan in the fine 
arts dates from the middle of the nineteenth century. Oc- 
cupation with the physical, in contrast to the spiritual man, 
and all the alleged “debunking” that goes with it, belongs 
to the beginnings of positivistic philosophy then arising. 
Exaggerated enthusiasm for machinery, factories, rail- 
roads, etc. takes off from the same period. Finally, the 
Soviet perception of the values of folk art, recalls the days 
when our Western museums of ethnography began to 
flourish, also the enthusiasm for archaeological research. 
Looked at with this historical perspective in mind, the 
status of the several Soviet arts becomes readily intel- 
ligible. The mid-nineteenth century was a flourishing 
season for music, literature, and the theater. It was a poor 
time for architecture and sculpture. Corresponding is the 
relative position of these arts in Soviet countries today. 
Thus the present Soviet indifference, which London la- 
ments, to the artistic possibilities of the newer media, such 
as the radio and film, is not so surprising as he thinks it. 
What the French (and others) preached in 1848 is merely 
being practiced in the U.S.S.R. nearly a century later. 
Joun SHAPLEY 


Tue Purpose or Paintinc. By Lynton Lamb. 40 pp.; 
6 figs. London and New York, Oxford University Press. 
$7.50. 


That the author of this essay is a professional painter 
accounts for the freshness of observation and the percep- 
tible though suppressed enthusiasm with which the little 
book is written. That he is not a professional writer ac- 
counts for occasional lapses into obscurity and a general 
iack of literary form or proportion. 

Evidently a man of experience and urbanity, Lamb 
deserves for some of his remarks a wider audience than 
they are likely to reach; for instance: “‘In most cases where 
vitality is low, a morbid strength may be obtained from 
refuge in moral issues, and however much circumstances 
may disguise cases, the presence of a High Moral Tone 
may usually be detected in those who bring forward excel- 
lent reasons for preventing the artist from being an ar- 
tist.”” On the other hand, some of Lamb’s statements seem 
merely eccentric, e.g.: “A kind heart is not the first thing 
we notice in a strong side-light.” Particularly well-pre- 
sented and ingenious is the idea of the craftsman “as a 
sophistication of the workman,” and that the artist “de- 
veloped out of a craftsman and is, so to say, a sophistica- 
tion of him.” 

Considerable space is given to discussing the relation of 
photography to painting, a question that remains perhaps 
of more interest in England than elsewhere. The book, 
indeed, is thoroughly British. But most of the problems it 
deals with are not local: form, color, vision, illustration, etc. 

Joun SHAPLEY 


La Perinture Francaise D’avujourn’xu1. By Dorette 


Berthoud. 120 pp.; 32 pls. Paris, Editions d’ Art et 
d Histoire, 1937. 20 ‘rs. 


Asa simple and clear introduction to what are commonly 
regarded as the progressive movements in Parisian paint- 
ing of the twentieth century, this little book leaves little 
to be desired. It concentrates on the movements, rather 
than on the painting itself, and thus gives but little more 
attention to the greater men, such as Matisse and Picasso, 
than to the minor ones. Other limitations, too, are self- 
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imposed. There is no attempt to present the continuation 
of older, i.e., nineteenth century, movements, nor to chart 
the course of official painting, for the author regards this 
not as unimportant, but as needing no interpretation; 
neither does the author give any forecast of the future by 
picking winners among the younger men. Given these 
limitations, the dramatis personae must reduce itself mainly 
to men born circa 1870 to 1890. For it is an amazing fact 
that when we think of modernism the French painters we 
think of are, with few exceptions, fifty years old or more— 
if not already dead. Matisse, for example, will be seventy in 
1939, and as Berthoud coyly says: “Il a donc atteint un 
bel Age, et l’on ne peut plus dire que ses oeuvres soient des 
erreurs de jeunesse.” It would seem this general senescence 
of leadership might be a sort of consolation for those 
who are waiting for the modernistic movements to die out. 
It is, paradoxically, a consolation rather for those who be- 
lieve in the vigor of the movements, for it indicates a 
failure of the younger men to replace them: conspicuous 
younger men (Mird, born 1893; Masson, 1896; Dali, 1904) 
seem to be chips off the old block. 

The book judiciously begins with the Fauves. For their 
movement has an established birth date, 1905. Presum- 
ably, too, it has run its course, though it may be rather 
the use of the name than the aesthetic it implies that has 
disappeared. Hence, of the movements surveyed, it is 
the easiest to look at historically and to pin down to a list 
of characteristics. 

The second chapter attacks the more difficult theme of 
cubits and post-cubits. Now, even the very vocable post 
is a danger sign: in fact, the chapter goes, on whistling in 
the woods, to deal with orphism, surrealism, synchronism, 
purism, and avantgardism, as derivatives from cubism. 
Admittedly, it is not the book (or the book alone), but the 
situation with which it deals, that makes for confusion. 
The author cannot entirely conceal a bit of annoyance 
(p. 68) at the current florescence of surrealism, a movement 
to blame at least for disjointing this chapter somewhat. 

Escaping from “‘isms”’ into a different kind of classifica- 
tion leads to more satisfactory results in the third chapter, 
where are grouped the landscapists among the “Inde- 
pendants,” a mere seven of them: Segonzac, Waroquier, 
Utrillo, Marchand, Lotiron, Coubine, Céria. The success 
of this grouping—for the chapter seems the best in the 
book, and certainly the most entertaining, as witness par- 
ticularly the section on Utrillo—makes me wonder whether 
we may not eventually come to study the painters of the 
twentieth century, as we do those of the seventeenth, for 
instance, according to the categories of their pictures rather 
than according to the categories of their theories. 

The next chapter, too, dealing with expressionism, is 
dextrous, since the author wisely begins by pointing out 
the ambiguity, not to say meaninglessness, of the term 
whether used theoretically or historically, and can then 
calmly proceed with clean hands to discuss half a dozen 
representative painters to whom it is applied. The title 
of the last chapter, Retour au Réalisme, will perhaps give a 
careless reader the false impression that this return is a 
sort of repudiation of the foregoing, the enduring precipi- 
tate of which the author certainly does not mean to deny. 
The title is as capable of misunderstanding chronologically 
as it is logically, for, of the men discussed in the chapter, 
some are already dead, such as Favory, Pascin, and La 
Patelliére, and most of the others are getting on. 

Written in the easy style of a professional writer of 
novels, the book has considerable charm. There are a few 
instances of careless editing, such as the sudden statement 
on page 99: “Par le cubisme, Gromaire a acquis une disci- 
pline que Rembrandt a toujours ignorée.”” On the whole, 
however, there is far more logic of presentation, clarity of 
characterization, and aim at readability than is usual in 
writings on modern art. 


Joun SHAPLEY 
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Tue Exuttet Routs or Soutu Itacy, II, Puates. By 
Myrtilla Avery. 206 pls. Princeton University Press. 
1937. $20.00. 

This splendid series of plates, reproducing all the scenes 
in the extant Exultet Rolls and including other comparative 
material, for the first time completely illustrates this most 
important group of South Italian miniatures. 

The preponderant réle played by the Benedictines in 
fostering and spreading about both the arts of the illumi- 
nator and the fresco painter throughout medieval Europe, 
makes a careful study of these South Italian manuscripts 
obligatory for anyone who wishes to gain a comprehensive 
view of the general development of early medieval painting 
as a whole. Together with the comparatively few extant 
wall-paintings of the region they constitute our only source 
of knowledge for the evolution of the Benedictine style at 
its fountainhead. The Mater Ecclesia of the Catalonian 
frescos of Pedret must have been directly inspired by some 
such Ecclesia as the one in the tenth century Exultet of 
Beneventum, now in the Vatican Library. Other instances 
of direct contacts between South Italian painting and that 
of the north might be cited. The influence of this Bene- 
dictine painting was further reinforced and spread about 
by the art of Cluny which itself probably owed much to 
South Italy. 

These Exultet Rolls which date from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries were used at the benediction of the 
Pascal Candle on Holy Saturday. The origin of the hymn 
from which the texts were derived has been attributed to 
St. Augustine, and celebrates the triumph of Christ over 
Night and Death. Biblical and other scenes are employed 
to illustrate the text including a pastoral! eulogy of the bees 
who made the wax for the candle and symbolized the 
chaste fecundity of the Virgin. As the roll was read from 
the ambo by a deacon, the miniatures were often put in 
an opposite direction to the text, so that as it was unrolled 
they could be seen by those of the congregation who were 
standing near. 

The plates (many of them double) show al! the scenes 
in the 28 known Exultet Rolls, or fragments, together with 
those of three closely allied liturgical rolls, the Benedictio 
Fontis of Bari and the Pontifical and the Benedictio 
Fontis in the Casanatense Library. In addition, the ninth 
century frescos at S. Vincenzo al Volturno are shown, as 
well as other comparative material. The manuscripts are 
alphabetically arranged according to their present location. 
An excellent feature is the labelling of all figure-subjects in 
the margins of the plates so that they may be quickly and 
easily identified. 

Although much of the material will be of primary inter- 
est to students, in sheer beauty many of these scenes com- 
pare favorably with the best of the production of any of 
the schools of medieval illumination, and would well repay 
the attention of those who are chiefly interested in the 
work for its own intrinsic quality. To cite but a few ex- 
amples of outstanding quality, picked at random, we may 
mention: the Angels Blowing Trumpets, from the Bari 
Exultet (pl. V); the initial “V” with Christ Enthroned, and 
the Tellus, also from Bari (pl. VII); the Christ Enthroned, 
from the Bari Benedictional (pl. XV); the Tellus and the 
Mater Ecclesia, from the Exultet in the British Museum 
(pl. XLV); the Bees, from the Mirabella Exultet (pl. LIX); 
the Tuba Intonat Salutaris, from the Vatican (pl. CXIX). 

The detailed descriptive notes, as Miss Avery states: “are 
restricted to objective explanation planned to make the 
plates more intelligible to the general reader. Discussion 
and argument are reserved for the Text volume.” The 
notes include a detailed description of the actual condition 
of the miniatures, their dimensions, the colors employed, 
the costumes, repairs and restorations, comments on the 


neums by Dom Gabriel Beyssac, the Benedictine expert 
on liturgy and musical notation, and a wealth of addi- 
tional information. Bibliographical references are given at 
the end of the notes on each roll. In addition, there is a 
general subject index to the plates as well as an icono- 
graphical index. 

Miss Avery is to be congratulated upon having this im- 
portant work so adequately published. Students of me- 
dieval illumination will await with great interest the publi- 
cation of the Text, which will fill a gap of long standing in 
the research for this field. 

Epoar W. ANTHONY 


L’EVOLUTION DES BRONZES CHINOIS ARCHAIQUES D’APRES 
L’EXPOSITION FRANCO-SUEDOISE DU Musée CEeRNuscHI, 
MAI-JUIN. Préface de M René Grousset, ix, 64 pp.; 7 pl. 
in heliotype, 14 pl. with drawings, Paris, Editions d’ Art 
et d’ Histoire, 1937. 


This booklet is in reality the catalogue of an exhibition 
of early Chinese bronzes, held at the Musée Cernuschi, 
and displaying objects from the Paris and the best Swedish 
collections. The preface by René Grousset gives a short 
report on the state of our present knowledge about Chinese 
bronzes and their history. 

The descriptions of the exhibits are preceded by a few 
remarks on the characteristics of the stylistic phase which 
they belong to; these remarks are exclusively drawn from 
the fundamental work of Karlgren: “Yin and Chou in 
Chinese Bronzes,” Stockholm, 1935. The arrangement is 
clear, the significant features are illustrated by simple 
drawings. Unfortunately, amongst the types of Shang 
vessels, two very important ones were forgotten, the kuci 
and the Asien, though the kuei at least is mentioned in the 
catalogue. To the types disappearing in Middle Chou 
times (from about 950 B. C. onward) the ch‘ia(kia) must 
be added. 

The evolution of archaic Chinese bronzes is certainly not 
clarified in this little book; but it contains a concise account 
of Karlgren’s findings, and as such it is welcome. It is, 
however, a pity that it is illustrated with drawings only, 
which gives scarcely more than a hint of how the objects 
really look. 

Lupwic BAcHHOFER 


Buppuist Art 1n Inpia, Ceyton anv Java. By F. PA. 
Vogel. Translated from the Dutch by A. F. Barnouw, 115 
Pp.3 39 pl. Oxford, 1976. 


This book is more than a mere translation of “‘De Budd- 
histische Kunst in Voor-Indié” by J. Ph. Vogel, for two 
more chapters have been added to the original, dealing 
with Buddhist art in Ceylon and Java. 

The text is written by an author who had spent a life- 
time in the study of Indian art and archaeology. This 
means that when a scholar of Vogel’s standing confines 
himself to drawing the barest of outlines, the result will 
be an essentially correct and dependable presentation. 
This work is, indeed, a distillation of our knowledge of the 
rise and decline of Buddhist art in the countries named. 

One may, perhaps, find fault with the description of 
Gandharan art since the newly discovered last phase of it 
is not mentioned. It was just this phase which exercised 
the strongest possible influence on Buddhist art in Central 
Asia, and, through it, on the pre-archaic stage of Buddhist 
sculpture in China. It may be added that the name of the 
famous Chinese pilgrim ought to be transliterated Hsiian- 
tsang in a book written in English, Hiuen Tsiang being the 
French transcription. But these are mere trifles which can 
not mar the excellent impression made by this little book. 

Lupwic BACHHOFER 
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